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PREFACE 


In the following account of conversations and meetings with 
weli-knowd and unknown men of Germany, I have set out 
to do more than provide a supplement to my talks with 
Hitler, published two years ago. It seems to me that it 
is not enough to give a mere description of the background 
against which is set the dubious figure of a man who has 
started great developments, but who is himself destitute of 
all the qualitfes of real greatness. I have tried to give a 
cross-section of that inflamed, feverish Germany of seven, 
eight, and nine years ago, in which the roots lie of the 
events of today. I have tried to afford an insight into the 
thoughts, the hopes and fears, of men who, whether known 
or uriknown, share the responsibility for what is happening 
today in the world. I have set out not to explain, but to 
enable the reader to see for himself, how a. whole nation, 
which, taken' all in all, was no worse than other nations of 
Europe, a nation of hard-working, capable people, was 
precipitated into this inadness, following the pied piper 
Hitler into the abyss. I have no desire to expose and 
denounce the nation, in whose error and responsibility I 
have my share. My purpose has been to supply material 
for the understanding of what has happened. 

Those talks with Hitler, which I published at the outset 
of the war, aroused astonishment and a good deal of incre- 
dulity. Events have since shown that they were neither -an 
racercise of fency nor an exaggeration of Hitler’s significance. 
But one olyection seemed justified: was it really Hider’is 
ideas and Ifftler’s will that determined the course of events 
in Gennany? Was he not merdy the puppet worked by 
other men in the background? Were not Hitler’s utterances 
in reality of no importance? Was it not^ shifimg of n^poor 
slbili^ to push him so into the foreground? ' - - 

Certainly the master of our fom n not Adolf 
Girdat effects cannot proceed from small 
is not a Titan. We have to deal with 

effsits -may 
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operations; but behind these are the true causes, and those 
must be proportionate to the effects. “Hitler made the war” 
— ^that can hardly be denied. “But,” continued Raymond 
Gram Swing, “Hitler was made.” If Hitler was made, does 
not the responsibility for war and revolution fall on those 
who made him? 

But who made Hitler? 

Was he made by the German Generals, or by Prussian 
militarism? By bankrupt junkers, or profit-seeking indus- 
rialists? By “the reaction,” out to force the world back into 
the old absolutism? By the former ruling classes, out to 
recover their places in the sun? Was he made by unbridled, 
revenge-seeking Pan-Germanism, out to conquer the world, 
or by an outbreak of covetousness in a nation that had come 
off badly in the world, a revolt of the Have-nots against th^ 
Haves? Or by the vandalism of barbarians out to destroy' 
the world in brutal fury, the fury of modern Huns? Or by a 
new radicalism, out to build the new world on the ruins of 
the old? How did this “gangster regime” come about? What 
was it that really happened in Germany? 

I will not attempt to answer these questions. Let the 
answer be sought in these conversations and meetings. Nor 
will I attempt a personal answer to another and a very 
important question — ^whether Hitler was not made by hb 
opponents. That is to say, by the weakness, inaction, and 
disdain of his opponents — ^in Germany and abroad. A single 
explanation will not sufiice for great historic events. They 
are the outccmie of many causes. But I should like to suggest 
a further question. Was the Nazi dictatorship merely a 
preparation for this war? Is there not behind it something 
that concerns us all, even apart from war and preparation 
for war? Have we grasped the true measure of this world 
catastrophe? Is this war, fearful though it is in its destructive 
force, really the essential element in our destiny? Is it not 
merely a phase in a greater and still more formidable 
process of destruction? 

, If it were simply one more imperialist war that is being 
fought out here, the struggle between Great Britain, the old 
Power; and Germany, the rising new World Power'— if it 
were but a new act in the nevei>ending drama of fire 
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nationalist rivalries in Europe — ^would not the onlookers 
have a show of justification for saying “What ddes it matter 
to us? Let them fight it out together. It is a European 
business?” 

It is everybody’s business! It is not merely a European 
affair. It is a revolution, and we are all in the midst of it. 
Strike off this whole war, and there would still remain this — 
a progressive, more and more radical revolution. It is by 
no means a purely German revolution. The German, the 
Russian, and the Italian happenings are the phases of a 
universal revolutionary upheaval. Revolutions are not made. 
They grow, with the irresistibility of natural phenomena. 
The impulses and outward promptings to revolutions are 
not always identical with the real driving forces. The two 
elements may be contradictory. The German revolution 
did not begin in 1933. National Socialism is only one of its 
phases. 

Looking back after all these years on these talks and 
meetings, I see a nation in deep-seated revolutionary ferment 
shaken by a revolution that can only be compared with the 
great French upheaval of 1789. Not in the ideological 
objective of liberation, but in the force and brutality of the 
movement. This German revolution has taken a ghastly 
form. It has not the nobility of the intellectual passion that 
has inspired other revolutions. Nevertheless, it is an incarna- 
tion of the universal revolution which the Spanish writer 
Ortega- y Gasset called, a quarter of a century ago, the 
“revolt of the masses.” It is the last phase, the final state 
reached in the great European development of the last two 
hundred years. It is what the Swiss Burckhardt and the 
Frenchman de Tocqueville and the Prussian Radowitz fore- 
saw a himdred years ago. It is a revolution which only the 
Anglo-Saxon world has thus far escaped. 

It is the eternal tragedy of revolutions that their start or 
their abrupt entry into new phases remains imobserved. 
The result is that they are promoted by the very people who 
are most hotly opposed to them. In all revolutions we have 
to distjnguhh firom the conscious and the unconscious 
revoiluticBSaries. Hitler was made. Buts not in the .way , a 
rapid gl^ce might suggest. He was made by the reyohi^. 
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tionary situation. This man was bom of the mental chaos 
of universal destruction, of a society in which all spiritual 
values had been effaced or shattered. 

The political form taken by this revolutionary passion, 
the aims it announces, the slogans with which it intoxicates 
the masses, its association with nationalist or economic or 
socialistic conceptions, the stage at which the revolutionary 
wars come, whether at the end or the beginning or the 
middle of the great crisis — ^all these things depend on external 
circumstances. But the roots of the revolutionary passion 
lie much deeper. It belongs at bottom always to the moral, 
the religious sphere. The day may come when the war has 
been fought to an end, but the revolution will go on. Its 
seduction may not yet have been overcome. It may enter 
a new phase. It may invade other nations, as the Russian 
revolution of 1917 found its German continuation, not in 
the revolution of 1918, but in the so-called Nazi Aufbruch, 
the national “uprising” or “fresh start.” 

In trying to show the pandemonium of this German 
Aufbruch through many little individual details, contradicting 
one another, a thousandfold, in tiying to show the chaotic 
jumble of ideas and aspirations, I do not want to play any 
part in the search, in itself understandable, for culprits. 
I do not wish to bring chsirges, but to help towards under- 
standing. On the other hand, I do not want to do any 
whitewashing. My desire is to help, through a better under- 
standing of what happened, to prevent any further continua- 
tion of this evil. For, although revolutions are elemental 
events, the world revolution of which National Socialism is 
one phase is not inescapable. I have no desire to create the 
impression that I regard this revolution as our predestined 
fate. At the same time, the incentives to this revolution, 
which ’ I have described as the nihilistic revolution, are 
present everywhere. Consequently it is possible for new 
outbreaks to come. The worst of all ways to combat the 
germs of a revolution is to deny its existence. 

Perhaps I have gone too far in my efibrt to be just and 
impartial. It might seem as if I have been trying to eatculpate 
some of the pers<ms who speak in these pages. Put neither 
the bitterness of the ^migrd nor the desire for revenge, is a 
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reliable guide. I do not feel called upon to set myself up as a 
judge of men whose plans and errors, if only for a short time, 
I shared. But let me add a word about the form of these 
reports. Critics have questioned the authenticity of my talks 
with Hitler. They will do the same with these reports. 
Certainly none of the following conversations took place 
exactly in the words here given. Talks of which notes are 
afterwards taken are always abbreviations. Everyone who 
has ever tried to set down a conversation knows that. 
Nevertheless, they are not invented conversations. They 
cont^n essential passages, extracted perhaps from long and 
tiring debates, of which many were concerned mainly with 
quite other matters, troubles of the moment, questions of 
detail, but in which there stood out here and there things 
said that iriay be well worth placing on record. 

Conversations, from the days when Plato set Socrates to 
talk and down to the latest publications about the tragedy 
of France, have always been a mixture of fact and fiction. 
But I can afiirm that my conversations, reconstructed from 
notes and from recollection, are true records in the fullest 
sense. Internal evidence must bear witness to the truth of 
these reports of personal meetings, just as for the Hitler talks. 
Those talks have since been corroborated by events. Even 
in detail. The fact, for instance, that the surprise invasion of 
Scandinavia took place in Norway instead of being 
attempted, as I reported Hitler as saying, in Sweden, is 
a trifling point in comparison with the method of the 
invasion, which Hitler had disclosed in rough outline in 
our talk, eight years before it was carried out. I think these 
new reports, too, will find confirmation from actual events. 

It was the confiision of the only half-understood revolution, 
the conflicts of aim and ideas, that gave him power as the 
mos.t radical of the men of the revolution. But the forces of 
disintegration and destruction, which he encouraged, and 
which bore him into prominence — all this destruction will 
turn with mathematical certainty against the Nazi move- 
ment. The, division between forces and cotmter-forces is at 
work. The unnatural bonds will snap. The contradictions 
and eonfused plans will be cleared up. One day two camps 
will face each other — ^the men of a radical Utopia and the, 
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men who may be described as despairing but misguided 
patriots. One day even the cynics and nihilists will realize 
that their principles, on which they may be able to live 
their personal lives, produce, when they become general 
Tn^vims of human society, absolute nothingness. Even they 
will want to change their ways. They will seek for the values 
that endure. The process that is now at work in Germany, 
amid the fighting and the bombing and the privation; is a 
process of cleansing. “The extreme limit of a straying niay 
often lie closest to the return” — so wrote the Prussian 
Radowitz in the years of the first German revolution 

H. R. 



OLD GENERALS AND YOUNG OFFICER 
ADVENTURERS 



THE FETISH 


“So you, too, have landed safely in the arms of the Great 
Manitou,” said someone at my side. 

I had just left the Chancellery, and was walking down the 
Wilhelmstrasse towards Unter den Linden. I turned round, 
startled. It was the first time I had heard that decorative 
epithet for Hitler. Von H., an old acquaintance of my 
youthful days, had caught me up. He was now an officer 
in the military organization which represented the German 
General Staff under the Treaty of Versailles. I greeted him 
and stammered a few embarrassed words of excuse. 

“Cheer up,” laughed my acquaintance. “The mob must 
have its fetish.” 

I replied that I had been feeling some doubt whether 
what was so charmingly termed a “national uprising” was 
really the right course. I had just had an interview with the 
Chancellor which gave me much food for thought. “Where 
is it all leading us?” I asked. 

“Getting cold feet?” asked von H. sharply. 

“Not at all,” I replied. “But it might have been thought 
that things would, turn out a bit differently.” 

Von H. shrugged his shoulders- “No doubt you’ve the 
same opinion as we all have of this play-acting. Or do you 
believe in the swindle?” He made a contemptuous gesture 
with his glove. 

Put in this direct, brutal way, the question was an awk- 
ward one. I answered that I had certainly regarded 
National Socialism as a means to an end, but everything 
depended on the end. Instead of averting the long 
threatened revolution, it was beginning it in eaunest. No 
one could say where this would end — perhaps in war, in 
disaster such as that of 1918, or perhaps even worse. 

“No, my dear chap,” said von H., cutting me short 
ramer disdainfully, “it won’t come to that,” 

*‘Then you fellows have got something up youx sle*yc? 
What is it?” 

“Maybe we have. Wait and see. Why do you want tp 
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know it all in advance?” He laughed. “Do you think it 
will all go according to plan, with nothing left to chance? 
Cheer up, there’s a chance for everyone. If you know a 
thing or two, if you think you can do something, go ahead. 
There’s a chance for everyone, I say. Hitler’s not bound to 
be the big noise. Why don’t you enter for the race to the 
top? Someone’s got to get there. Well, why not you?” 

I was struck by his cynical tone. But it was general in 
Berlin. “We might have thought there was going to be sm 
end of all these ups and downs,” I send. “But things seem 
worse than ever. Who is the real ruler of this country?” 

“It’s a witches’ Sabbath,” laughed von H. “But it’s not 
a kid glove affair. We’ve got to go through this mess, and 
anyone who’s afraid of dirtying his white waistcoat had 
better stay at home.” 

My friend was in mufti, as was usual for the modern 
officers of our republican army, and it suited his elegant, 
athletic figure. The old officer of monarchical times had 
always looked liked a fish out of water in civilian dress. 

It was lunch time; we turned into a well-known restaurant 
in Unter den Linden. When we had given our order, 
von H. fell to talking about our days in the cadet college. 

“Do you remember that red-haired fellow N. in the 
1st Guards?” he asked. “He was adjutant to the Prince bf 
Lippe later on. Do you remember that time in the swimming- 
bath when he made us do the pike’s leap over the barrier 
into the Havel? No one was let off; those who couldn’t or 
wouldn’t try it^on their own had to go over with him. Head 
first! And afterwards there wsis egg brandy as a reward.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “I remember it well.” 

“That’s your national uprising, old man,” he laughed. 
“Over the barrier and into the stream. Then swim for it!” 

I knew the flippant tone of Berlin officers well enough to 
guess that there was something serious behind this trivial, 
talk. Von H. was a very capable officer, a coining man in 
the General StaflT. He is now. playing an important part 
behind the scenes. How strange it is that one never gets tid 
of a feeKng of inferiority acquired in early years. In the 
cadet cojqjs this man was the senior of my room, and with 
biting sarcasm he soon laughed us young cadets out of our 
yohthful sehtimental ideas. .. 
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“Just look at that crew! A sloppy, crooked, undisciplined 
crowd of savages! What are they going to make of things? 
The German people are getting out of hand. If we give 
them their heads for a couple of years, we’ll all go to the 
dogs! Old man, you needn’t tMnk that because we’re 
playing a sort of revolution here there isn’t a real one on. 
We’re right in the thick of one.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “and that’s just the trouble — how to 
bring it to an end.” 

“But why, my dear fellow,” said von H. “A revolution is 
a damn good thing if you know how to use it. Besides,” he 
continued, “what do you mean by ending it? How do you 
propose to do it? Gan it be done?” 

I told him that I was very well aware of the huge, ever- 
advancing technical revolution and all its social, economic, 
and political consequences. The revolt of the masses and 
the collapse of the spiritual foundations of our civilization 
were certainly symptoms of a great revolution which could 
not be ended so easily. 

“Aha!” laughed my friend, “weren’t we right to engage 
that lion-tamer and circus director? We need someone to 
crack the whip and let off his revolver! You know that 
play of Wedekind’s which begins with the circus director 
coming before the curtain and cracking his whip and firing 
shots at the audience? You know how the elegant mob gets 
a kick out of its terror? Well, that’s Adolf^ the Great 
Manitou! Tlie circus director who speaks the prologue! 
Walk up, walk up, ladies and gentlemen, the show’s about 
to t>egin, and the lions are roaring!” 

I was silent. Von H. noticed my depression. “Weil, how 
did you think it was going to turn out?” he asked. 

I indicated in a few words what I imagined to be the real 
solution, the real way to counter the rise of the mass^, by 
■giving new life to a system of s^- adm i n i s trative boards, by 
decentralization and the transfer of functions the State to 
autonomous bodies — ^in short, by building up a .felerative 
State. But yhen I tried to explain these ideas to thh cold 
and unemotional man, T saw for myself how tmoonvincing 
£md unre^ itmust all seem to Ills cool sceptic^m. 7 

“Why not say a monarchy and be done with iff” *he 
exclaimM, cuttmg nfe short. 
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I replied that I had certainly thought of a monarchical 
restoration as an important means of maintaining political 
stability in Germany. 

“Don’t let me destroy your childlike faith,” he said. 
“But we’re not interested in a monarchy. You really are 
very innocent,” he continued. “You’ve no idea what’s 
happening. We’re playing for high stakes. It’s we or the 
others! Hammer or anvil! Monarchy, Republic, self- 
administration, decentralization — do you think you’re living 
on the moon, man? Do you think you’re going to cure the 
world’s ills by studying all those academic questions? Don’t 
you see we’re hurtling down a foaming torrent? Do you 
want to pick flowers on its banks? Very charming, of course! 
Get that cataract in your eye operated, and then perhaps 
you will see more clearly what’s happening in the world. 
A new world is being born. Yes, I know it sounds rather 
like what the second-rate writers say, but it’s true, all the 
same. Our ideas of it can’t keep pace with reality. There 
are tremendous chances, enormous chances. It’s going to 
be* us or no one! The days of liberty and equality are over. 
The days of the small countries are over. Tlxe good middle- 
class times are finished. We have no choice. ‘Go through 
with it’ must be our motto.” 

“That means war, then,” I replied. 

“Cheer up, old man. Why are you afiraid of war? Have 
you become a pacifist? Probably we can’t win through 
without war. Everything big and new must go through 
blood. We shan’t seek war, but we shan’t seek to avoid it.” 

“Who decides these things? Who’s the real leader?” I 
asked. “Who is pulling the strings?” 

“You want to know too much. You’re assuming there 
must be a power behind the scenes.” 

“Why didn’t the Reichswehr support Papen or Schleicher? 
Why is it supporting Hitler?” 

‘ ‘We’re not here to back up reactionaries, my dear fellow.” 

“But to back up a revolution?” 

“Yes, if you mean by revolution yjhat we do. Yes, it’s 
certainly a revolution. It’s not the end^ as you ima^ne, but 
a b^inning. A guid^ and directed revbludon.” . ' . • 

*“What do you mean by tiiat?” 
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‘Doing what has to be done!” 

“And what’s that?” 

“Ask anyone you meet, and perhaps you’ll get the 
answer.” 

“Yes, a different one each time.” 

“What we think about it counts for nothing, old man, 
and what we propose to do counts for just as much and no 
more. .There’s only one course we can take. We are being 
driven along it. You may call it fascination by fate or 
simply lust for adventure, if you like. Perhaps it’s our 
restlessness and dissatisfaction. Our fears j maybe! Anyhow, 
we’ve got to carry on. Keep at the top. It’s our only chance. 
Anyone who doesn’t take it, will be crushed beneath the 
wheels.” 

I was depressed. I saw myself as a little, insignificant man 
firom the provinces. Those Berliners could see the naked, 
brutal truth. 

“But the Reichswehr?” I asked. “You people? Are you 
really going to go off into the blue like this?” 

“We must be ready to, old man. ‘The readin,ess is all’.” 

n 

ULTERIOR MOTIVES 

About a fortnight after the dramatic and astonishing turn 
of events at the end of January, 1933 , 1 paid a visit to Berlin. 
We had almost taken it for granted that National Socialism 
was going to break up, tind that once it had suffered defeat 
it would disintegrate as quickly as it had grown during recent 
years. What had happened? What was the nature of the 
miracle which had suddenly put Nazism into power? 

I had come prepared to learn and admire. Imagining 
that a great and clever plan had been evolved, I had come 
to discover the men of genius in the background who w«« 
directing affairs and who had found a, way in extricate 
Germany fi'om stagnation. 

VeiT^ different was the real state of thirds — an unprece- 
dented irresponsibility and frivolity everywhere, smd b^und 
all, the busy activity a fear, a neurasth^c fca^, ^ “missing 
the bus,” bcang 1^ in the cold and out of eyeryduB®. That 
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was the real result of the Umbruch^ the national “turnover.” 
No plan, no sure and strong hand, no resolute will; every- 
where one heard a different story, and everyone had his own 
ulterior motives. Was there anyone with a clear notion of 
the future? 

An acquaintance had just told me that when Papen, the 
new Vice-Chancellor, was reproached with having acted eis 
midwife to the national revolution, he replied; “What! 
Hitler boss? Qjiite the contrary! WeVe engaged him and 
his crowd! We’re the masters.” 

Whom did he mean by “we”? The members of the 
HerrenMub? Was this merely an intrigue against General 
von Schleicher, who had overthrown Papen’s former 
Cabinet? Were “we” only ambitious men who had seen 
their chances slipping away? 

I knew von Papen. I had met him a few times, and had 
reported to him on Danzig questions when he was Chancellor. 
I had been occasionally to the Herrenklub, and had* a few 
friends there. Was it the unlucky Papen who had set the 
whole trouble going, like the tricks young officers will play 
after a banquet? Papen, that mixture of versatility, frustra- - 
tion, and cunning, with a dash of naivefe thrown in! 

I went to see B. ^t the Herrenklub. B. was an able, 
distinguished man. He was a “semi-Aryan,” and what has 
happened to him since then I do not know; probably he has 
come to grief and disappeared. But he was the only person 
I met in those days who was not beside himself with excite- 
ment. 

“Tell me,” I said, “what’s up? Have you all gqne mad 
in Berlin? Everyone is after something different. Everyone 
hais an ulterior motive.” 

“You are right,” he replied. “There has never before 
been such crafty intriguing. Everyone thinks he can use 
the others.” 

' “And who will really do it?” . 

He shrugged his shoulders. V 
“Then it’s a , race,” I observed- “But your lord! and 
master fired the starting pistol.” 

“It’s more like a stampede. There’s m element ,of 
d^p^ation and terror in it, They’re all hoMng. 3Bu^” 
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continued B. after a pause, “we must not lose our sense of 
proportion. The situation was an impossible one. Some- 
thing had to be done. What would have become of us if the 
national associations, the ^Bunde, had gone under? No 
one else could do anything. If those fellows too had lost 
their bit of faith and enthusiasm, with what could we 
have started any constructive effort? My dear man, let’s 
drop pretences; we are living in an age of progressive 
disintegration. There is no people and no nation now, 
•but only masses, and that means the end. Without the 
germ-cell of a new structure we shall cease to be a nation. 
We are eiiming at nothing less than the creation of new 
national values. But,” he broke off, “let’s drop philo- 
sophizing and get down to brass tacks. The Reichswehr 
has protected the ‘Bunde'. It needs them for its plans. It 
cannot afford to let them go to the devil. It had to take a 
hand in the business.” 

“In other words, a short-circuiting solution, against which 
you clever people were never tired of warning us,” I said. 

“Perhaps. But we had no choice.” 

“I don’t think I am exaggerating,” I said,. “if I call it 
unparalleled ftivolity and irresponsibility. To vary Bis- 
marck’s phrase, the idea is to hoist the movement into the 
saddle, and assume that it will then be able to ride by 
itself.” 

“You are unjust,” replied my acquaintance. “You are 
letting yourself be too much influenced by the mere symp- 
toms of a rolvdy upheaval. ’A few days ago the Stahlhelm 
hoisted the black, white and red flag of the monarchy on 
the Brandenburg Gate. Then the Nazis hauled it down and 
put up their own ghastly red rag instead. Everyone is 
putting his own construction on these things. . Is that reedly: 
dangerous? Surely the main thing is that they hatve really 
got something going? Man, we were dealing witih a desperatse 
P«jple, a people ready for anythirg, because they saw their 
only chance of salvation in some sort of adventure. Well, we 
have giyep them an adventure. It wsis aft we copld do. 
Now it’s up to us to make the best of it.” 

I saw he was taking refiigc in mere yvnords— in JiMo- 
sophizing bn the cottrae ,bf ev^ts. 'A few y^sara previous^ 
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B. had shown me the club library and its huge card-index, 
a register of persons capable of serving as an elite. At that 
time those people were playing with the idea of a new 
elite, not necessarily to be drawn exclusively from the 
Junkers and industrialists. They were broad-minded. The 
Herrenklub was not to be a club in the old sense of the 
word, but a rallying point for picked men who could one 
day take over the government of the country. The problem 
of masses and leaders was then, together with the economic 
problem, the most urgent of current issues. But how to 
gather an ^lite together? By making entries in a card index? 
By social coimexions? By patronage, by joint literary 
efforts? In the glaring light of those strenuous days such 
ideas seemed anaemic, apathetic, academic. 

“The others have better elbows them you and I and our 
friends,” I replied. 

“The pace,” admitted B., “may well be set in times like 
these by the coarsest and most unscrupulous.” 

It was not the only talk of this kind which I had in those 
bewildering days. The Germany that was wont to ask 
always for a plan to which it could work had abandoned 
itself to an adventure, an impulse, a vague urge. 

m 

HITLER BOY Q,UEX 

Was it the military who were pulling the strings in the 
backgroimd? Were the Generdls the real culprits? Were we 
witnessing the renascence of Prussian militarism through the 
spirit of the modem technical and materialist age^ 

When I published my “Hitler Speaks” some two years ago 
I was reproached for havihg concentrated the whole blame 
for the events in Germany on Hitler, leaving in the back- 
ground those who were really responsible for them. It was 
alleged that the real responsibility rested, on the military 
caste, the Junkers, and the big industtialists-— on the forces 
of reaction, capitalism, and Prassian militarism. 

It is quite true that it is - impossible to hold any single 
individual responsible , for this revolutionary catastrophe. 
The ‘ so-called new order which has come into -existence; in 
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the past nine years in Germany is something far beyond the 
powers of a single human being to create, and equally 
beyond the scanty capacity and attainments of the Nazi 
party members. It depended on the co-operation of the 
German people, with all their proved capability and creative 
power. 

Nevertheless this man Hitler, with his extraordinary 
temper.ament and pathological daemonic possession, acted 
as a catalytic agent in the mother-lye of the revolutionary 
forces. He is neither a lunatic nor a cork always floating 
on the surface. He is something more, and it was all the 
more necessary to reveal that extra something because he 
is not to be overcome by the mere contempt of his enemies. 
But this man Hitler would never have become anything, 
except perhaps a half-crazy extra waiter for the Sunday 
afternoons in some suburban cafe garden, had it not been 
for the forces behind him, which he used and which used 
him . What share of responsibility must, then, be borne by 
the German military caste? 

Nothing could be more incompatible than the delirious 
speeches, the dervish dances and wizard’s drums of the 
party bosses on the one hand, and on the other the cold- 
blooded, laconic, practical, clear-headed German officers. 
How can we explain their tolerance of the Nazis? 

It was the national element that attracted them. Here at 
last were the “people” — ^the little men, the representatives 
of the masses — ^and yet they were not pacifots or anti- 
militarists. They were nationalists- 

“We have now what we lacked in 1918. You see, Herr 
President, these are men we make use of, men we can 
depend on. They are a rough lot, indeed a mfiianly lot. 
But they are splendid for all that. Donnerwetter! You 
should see them at work! It’s a vastly different thing ftom 
the lame middle-class nationalism of 1914 and b^re^ 
Navy League^ Colonial League, and so on, with nothii^ 
but schoolmasters and professors as leaders,” 

The speaker was General , von Blomberg, the newly 
appointed War. Minister, who had invited me to visit hiin. 
He save me a long lecture. My first anpreaaon' of ffas tall, 
lean man, with his hair comb^ straight back in very un- 
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Prussian style, was a good one. His eyes were devoid of 
expression. He seemed to like making a speech, but his 
delivery lacked the terseness which we are accustomed to 
expect in officers of high rank. 

The practical subject of our interview was the training 
of young men approaching military age and the creation of 
an effective military cadre for Danzig, which was forbidden 
by its Statute to maintain any armed forces. There was a 
scheme for instituting a sort of police reserve as a cadre, for 
the time being, for a division. Germany was to furnish arms 
and equipment. The Reichswehr would provide the military 
instructors. It was to be a part of the Geiman re-armament 
plan, and a safeguard against Polish attacks which were not 
unlikely to be made. 

This was not merely playing at soldiers at the instance 
of the Nazis. The minority Government, formed by the 
German Nationalists and the Centre, which had ruled 
Danzig for the previous six months with the support of 
the Social Democrats, had applied to the Reichswehr for 
assistance in Danzig’s defence measures. In the critical 
situation which had existed even before the seizure of power 
by the Nazis, the danger of Polish action against Danzig 
had been felt to be acute. Whether with good reason or not, 
I will not venture to say. In any case the Danzig Govern- 
ment considered, and was supported in its view by all 
parties, that it would be necessary in an emergency to offer 
military resistance to the Polish troops, and, if possible, 
hold up an attempted invasion for at least twenty-four 
hours. 

In reality this would have been a pretty hopeless imder- 
taking. I felt bound to state that in the event of a conflict 
between Poland and Danzig in 1934 the German Reichs- 
wehr, which was then in process of reorganization, could 
hardly have intervened in Danzig’s favour with any hope of 
success. That was the background of the conversation I am 
recording here. 

“We must set up our defence force as a popular organ- 
ization. That is the essence of our task,” continued Blonf- 
berg. “The people must identify themsdves with us. The 
defence force must bte really popular, not merdiy a show- 
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piece, or a State within the State. We must never have a 
repetition of August 8, 1918, when the men struck and left us 
oflBcers in the lurch.” 

Orderlies entered during our conversation; adjutants 
brought reports. The officers looked smart and dashing in 
their white litevkas. Von Reichenau, monocled, then still a 
colonel, took part in our conversation; he had a fine 
athletic.figure, I was there in company with a member of 
our Government and an officer of our police force. 

“Now take the middle classes,” continued Blomberg. 
“What could you make of them? You will understand what 
I mean when I tell you that nowadays it would be impos- 
sible to build up a defence force on a basis of middle-class 
patriotism. We need the masses. Hugenberg and Papen 
failed to bring them over to us. The trade unions are 
equally useless. Decent fellows, but pacifists! They’ll go 
with us up to a point, but when things get serious they’ll 
break away. But the Fiihrerl That man is magnificent. 
A real gift from the gods. How he has got the whole nation 
behind him! He grips. And what a gift of the gab! He 
carries you away. He can do anything.” 

His audience made a few assenting remarks. Blomberg 
continued: “We must go with the masses.” Then he began 
to talk of Russia and his impressions of what he called his 
study trip there. “I have seen in Russia what can be got 
out of the masses. I was not far short of coming home a 
complete Bolshevist. Anyhow, that trip turned me into a 
National Socialist. That may seem incomprehensible to 
you, but you ought to see what they do for their army over 
there. Everything, I tell you! No budget difficulties, and 
no red tape in the civil service. The people are all enthu- 
siastic about their defence forces. No grumbling, at barrack- 
room life as over here. Every proletarian regards the army 
as his personal affair, and he is pjroud of it. That’s what we 
want. We mustn’t have it said again that we are out of 
touch with the people. Our officers must no longer be aloof. 
Officera must cease to be representatiyes. of one particular 
class; they must represent the whede - nation. Prussiaii 
Socialisiu, eh! Well,. I like the expressfon. Prussiahism 
always was l^otaaiism, because Prussiamsm. mfean? 
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and discipline. Prussianism means being hard to oneself 
and others, but chiefly to oneself. Prussianism means happi- 
ness in work and satisfaction in service. Prussianism means 
‘living and dying in harness’.” 

His words brought me back memories of a young officer 
who had been in hospital with me. He was a lively fellow. 
Whenever he had been up to some trick, he invariably 
covered it by feigning excessive pressure ot work. “Always in 
harness” was his stereotyped excuse. 

Was Blomberg really as enthusiastic a supporter of Hitler . 
as he pretended to be? Perhaps he was only one of the many 
Talleyrands who were ready to overthrow the Fiihrer the 
moment the time was ripe. He made a strange statement to 
us. It gave me something of a jolt. I have quoted it else- 
where. I can remember the tone in which he voiced it; 

“It was a , point of honour with the Prussian officer to 
be correct; it is the duty of the German officer to be crafty.” 

This craftiness, practised in dealings with the countries 
which desired to keep Germany down and prevent her from 
rearming, was to be the guiding principle of every step 
taken in Germany. 

We reverted to a discussion of rearmament and our own 
affairs. An officer had come in with an urgent paper. 
Blomberg had to give his decision in some armament 
matter. “This armament,” he said a little theatrically, 
turning half to us and half to the officer, “this armament is 
a painful compromise between the necessary and the attain- 
able.” 

I remembered these words later when we asked one 
another how it was possible for the armed forces to take 
the oath to Hitler after Hindenburg’s death. The trick by 
which Hitler contrived to win over to his side all rival 
cliques in the services was his habit of granting in full, or even 
in more than full measure, every request in the matter of 
rearmament. 

*‘Wc cannot satisfy all demands, even when, we consider 
them absolutely justified,” continued Blomberg* He then 
reverted to our own topic of discussion. “We^are passing 
tiirbugh a danger zohe, and we must avoid everything that 
might complicate our difficult situation. At '^this stage we 
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are as vulnerable as a crab changing his shell. We must 
creep into hiding until the new armoured shell has har- 
dened. Discipline, gentlemen, please! And keep the Poles 
at arm’s length for us. They are the most watchful of all 
our neighbours.” He added a few words of thanks for my 
political endeavours at Warsaw, which had helped to ease 
the tension. “Now we can pay more attention to the W«t,” 
he concluded. 

I should like to couple this conversation with a later one 
on the same subject. By then, however, the situation had 
changed: the exchange difficulties connected with the mark 
had made' it impossible for Germany to give any further 
financial support to Danzig’s defence measures. Blomberg 
had invited me to lunch, and we discussed the tense inter- 
national situation. But there was another change. My first 
visit had led me to believe that Blomberg had something of 
the spirit of Scharnhorst, the creator of the Prussian national 
army in the Napoleonic wars; I gained an entirely differefit 
impression of him this time. I seemed to be dealing with a 
weak, inefificient, and not very intelligent cavalryman. 

I drew his attention to the danger of Polish agression. 
In point of fact leading Polish circles had never ceased to 
discuss the advisability of an early preventive war against 
Germany. We discussed the possibility of having to face 
war on several fronts — ^with Poland, France and Czecho- 
slovakia; perhaps even with Russia thrown in. But Blom- 
berg scouted the idea of a preventive war being launched 
by such a coalition. “France won’t march,” he declared. 

I reported my Warsaw impressions, and the scepticism 
shown by leading personalities there about the possibility 
of French aid. 

“France is finished,” said Blomberg. “They have held 
fast to a wrong conception. There’s no mutual confidence 
between French oflScers and m.en. The higher officers are 
cultured men, but too old. The army has grown unpopular 
in France. The masses will no longer co-operate willingly 
with it.” , 

I replied that I was unable to form a judgment ateut 
Fr^ce, l^ut tlmt past, history showed that ^e po^essed 
astpiiishing recuperative , powers. , France cOuM und^go 
tniraculous changes overnight. . - . , - ; 
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Blomberg denied this, and said that he and his friends 
were well informed about affairs in France. “Any French 
regeneration is a long way off. Besides,” he continued, 
“Germany is already taking meeisures which she deems 
necessary for her safety, although they will probably meet 
with a bad reception in the political columns of the foreign 
press. Possibly there will be complications.” 

"All the more reason to avoid unnecessary melodrama,” 
I replied, and I went on to report the intrigues and excesses 
of Nazi elements in Danzig, and to ask that representations 
should be made to Hitler with a view to their being checked. 
I added that I doubted the wisdom of similar Nazi machina- 
tions in Austria. Germany, I said, was facing perhaps the 
most momentous turning-point of her history. We could get 
all we wanted, provided that we acted with the moderation 
which in all history had been the mark of strength and 
greatness. By acts of violence we might possibly, thanks to 
the element of surprise, achieve a number of successes, but 
in the end we should suffer irreparable disaster. 

“We shall prevent war as long as possible,” replied 
Blomberg, “but at certain points on Germany’s upward 
path there is danger of a conflict. I don’t believe in war, 
but we must be prepared for it. It is our duty to postpone 
it as long as possible, and our political measures must be 
aimed at preventing under all circumstances a second big 
coalition against us and a war on two fronts. That is why 
the relaxation of the Polish tension is so valuable.” 

“What is your objective?” I asked. 

"“Whatever we Can get,” was his evasive reply. 

“And what does that mean?” 

“To go to the limit of the attainable,” he answered. “We 
are always putting out feelers to test the resistance to us, 
and so we can never say in advance how far we shall get. 
Germany is facing her hour of destiny. But ‘hour’ is just a 
poetic phrase. Her ‘hour’ is a long, difficult time, during 
which there will continually be new decisions to make.”/ 

T came once more to the subject of Austria, and warned 
him of the possibility of fresh complications. I felt it my 
duty;t6'Convey to him the ideas and proposals of a prominent 
. .^tBtriah whb had asked me to do so. They seemed to me to 
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accord particularly well with the interests of both countries. 

But I soon noticed Blomberg’s dislike of them. “Austria 
is German,” he argued. 

“Yet,” I pointed out, “Bismarck always urged his Austrian 
visitors who were inspired with similar sentiments to drop 
the idea of a union between Germany and Austria.” 

“There is no comparison,” replied Blomberg, “between 
the Dual Monarchy of Bismarck’s days and the small rump 
State of German Austria today.” 

I kept up my fire, and urged Blomberg to ask Hitler to 
make an end of his Austrian activities — ^which later, it will 
be remembered, provoked Italy’s menacing step. 

“I have a sort of jester’s freedom to say anything I like 
to the Leader,” replied this German General. “But I shall 
never dream of saying anything to him about Austria, and 
I strongly advise you to steer clear of the subject yourself. 
Austria is his weak point. It’s a matter on which he is hardly 
sane. He won’t allow anyone to influence his decision on 
the Austrian question.” 

This naive admission, this self-revelation from the leading 
German General, this description of the elementary duty of 
a German Minister of State to warn his leader as a “jester’s 
freedom,” seemed to me so eloquent and so depressing that 
I desisted from further efforts. 

“Hitler boy Quex” was what Blomberg’s intimates called 
him. Quex, of &e Hitler Youth, was the leading figure in 
th6 first Nazi film — a lad burning with uncritical enthusiasm < 
for National Socialism, who does everything for his “Ftihrer.” 
Undiscriminating and without moral courage, perhaps 
without any sort of self-restraint — ^this new type of German 
officer, with nothing akin to the old Pru^ian officer, was 
uppermost in Blomberg. 

It is said that Blombeig’s men^ powers are seriously 
impaired at times— owing, if I am not mistaken, to injmifes 
to his head which he received from a fall from his horse. 
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Von Blombcig cannot be said to personify the whole 
German officer corps. His nickname shows that his comrades 
found it queer, and indeed ridiculous, to champion the 
cause of the “lance-corporal of the world- war” so emphatic- 
ally. They considered it a whim, or a pose, useful to his 
own career, though' also assisting the fiction, so industriously 
maintained, that the fighting services must not take sides in 
politics, but must leave that to other elements. Later I 
frequently heard it said in service circles that they desired 
nothing better than to have Hitler thrust himself into the 
foreground as he did, and so take* responsibility for all 
measures, virtually representing them as his own personal 
ideas and decisions. “If the man insists on doing it, and if 
it pleases him, well, why not? It makes our work easier,” 
was the ironic comment of msiny an officer each time Hitler 
prefaced some hard and unpopular decision with the words: 
“/have now resolved ...” 

In the ranks of the higher officers there were other men, 
with a sense of responsibility, who felt it to be a genuine 
patriotic duty to recover for Germany what William II 
called her “place in the sun;” Such men were far from any 
idea of preparing for another war, because they were only 
too well aware of the risks and sacrifices it involved, but it 
was inconceivable to them that Germany should permanently 
play a subordinate part to nations like Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

At the suggestion of a friend, a highly placed civil servant 
of the old school, I called on Baron yon Fritsch, the new 
chief of the High Command. At that time Germany seemed, 
in home and foreign politics alike, to be heading for disaster, 
and I wanted to get a clear idea of the actual controlling 
elements at work. I hoped to discover an authority capable 
of checking developments and diverting them into other ’; 
channels. 

13 xe accommodation then provided for this important 
department was meagre and even primitive. The adjutant 
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who announced me asked me to be as brief as possible, but 
the talk became a very thorough discussion, ranging over the 
whole field of current issues. 

The General was short and thickset, a sturdy figure with 
a fra^, almost jovial, somewhat rotund face. The out- 
standing thing about him was his bright, clear eyes. He 
wore an eyeglass. His w'ords were few, explicit, and definite. 
He put .questions. He preferred gathering information to 
giving explanations. He was the exact opposite of von 
-Blomberg. 

In a few sentences I gave my general impression of 
National Socialist developments, touching on tire new 
difiiculties which had arisen, and emphasizing that some 
of them were gratuitous, arising out of our rearmament and 
the nevy, strongly nationalistic policy, but caused by heedless 
and unnecessary provocations. 

“What are the aims of your Polish policy?” asked von 
Fritsch. 

“I am sorry to see,” I said, “tliat the new German policy 
toward Poland is generally regarded only as a temporary 
tactical expedient. Unpopular as a settlement with Poland 
may be, I regard it as indispensable to any German 
recovery.” 

“What do you mean by a settlement?” asked von Fritsch. 
Recogmtion of the present German irontiers, or their 
revision in Germany’s favour?” 

I replied that it would certainly mean war if we started off 
with firontier revisions. But such revisions might perhaps 
round-off a long period of improving relations. That would 
avoid iwar. To the best of my knowledge Brtining, the former 
Chancellor, had secured the consent of Britain and the 
United States to a revision of our eastern firontiers. Even in 
Poland there were infiuential circles which had grown 
accustomed to the idea of firontier revision. It wquid 
naturally be a minimum concession. But it seemed to me 
better fiist to attack other questions, the settlcmmt of which 
would eventually lead fo or at least substantially facilitate 
revision. 

“What questions? Political, economic co-operatioi^”' 

, “Preci^y so.” ' , _ , _ , , , . 
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“You war with Poland can be avoided? You con- 

sider its avoidance desirable?” asked von Fritsch.^ 

I said I should consider it a bad start to assume in advance 
that war was inevitable. Such a conception would cripple 
our whole political effort. I was aware, of coiurse, that ^e 
Nazi leaders not only regarded the risk of war as one which 
might have to be run, but in their policy were deliberately 
steering for war. Xhat was, in short, the reason for the 
anxieties which occasioned this visit. So much more could 
be gained by avoiding war. That meant limited aims and- 
discreet methods. “But,” I concluded, “are we out to achieve 
political and military successes just in order to win popu- 
larity for the new regime, or to win permanent recovery for 
Germany?” 

“Do you think political and economic co-operation with 
Poland is possible? Do you think it will last?” 

“That depends on Germany,” I replied, adding that the 
Polish market was capable of development, though with less 
ease than in the Danube basin. Poland was politically 
isolated and in a difficult situation. That would make a 
setdement easier for both countries, unpopular though 
the step might be of coming to terms with a so-c^ed 
ancient national enemy. But we could only succeed with a 
policy that inspired trust. A policy with the inconsistencies 
of the present German-Polish rapprochement would lead 
to nothing. State agreements, cultural propaganda, and 
banquets, on the one hand, and the boxing of Polish ears 
in Danzig streets and the persecutionjOf both sets of national 
minorities on the other — such things might do well enough 
for a policy liable to be changed at any moment, and might 
perhaps lead to the gain of tactical advantages, but they 
could not represent the change of course which would make 
Germany’s permanent recovery possible. In my opinion 
everything depended on whether our Foreign Ministry w^ 
only there to assist in the establishment of a starting {wlot 
for advantageous military operations, or whether it was 
there to find solutioits for the problems themsdves* 

“Is ^ aim,” I asked, “to conquM, partition, and am<^ 
Poland* and perhaps other coimtries as wdl?, Or is it 
hnteculed to win them over and treat them as paring with 
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equal rights and interests?” I went on to say how sorry I 
should be if the Government had decided on the first 
course. Unfortunately, I felt certain that this was the 
attitude at least of the Nazis. In a protest against my 
political leadership which the Danzig Senate had made to 
Hitler, the main contention of my colleagues was that I 
believed a real settlement with Poland to be possible and 
was acting accordingly. 

I concluded by stating that I saw no good in regarding 
the Poles as vermin or sub-humans, as Forster, the Danzig 
Gauleiter, did, and continually threatening to deal with 
them accordingly when the time was ripe. From the military 
standpoint it might be an easy operation to overrun and 
occupy Poland when the German rearmament was com- 
pleted, but I doubted very much whether such spectacular 
successes would bring a permanent solution. I had to 
admit that this was not the only problem in which I had 
the impression that the German Government was out simply 
to secure quick and conspicuous successes. 

General von Fritsch was silent for a while. “I believe,” 
he then said, “that the Government’s policy at the moment 
is only to gain time and that it is not attempting to solve 
any problems. I think that’s right. At the moment they 
have no means of getting to work on the actual solution of 
current problems.” 

I replied that I considered this to be only half the truth. 
Even if no broad general solutions were possible at present, 
our situation still gave us good opportunities of preparing 
for decisive solutions. 

“Why do you attach such importance to Poland?” asked 
the General. 

I answered to the eJffect that Poland was not merely a 
military power that was not to be despised, but as a State 
was very little less than a Great Power. People were too, 
ready to bdittle Poland and ignore the feet that behind 
party quarrels and other manifest weaknesses there remained 
an ancient historic nation With whole classes of great 
intelligence and capacity. Poland was in such a difficult 
situation that we might succeed in winnmg over 'tiiese^ 
intelligent and capable people from their stoiie' resentment 
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against everything German, and persuade them to work for 
a radical change in Polish policy. Poland was very sceptical 
about the reliability of France as an ally. Pilsudski and his 
Foreign Minister, Colonel Beck, were realists. Under 
certain circumstances they would be ready to look for a new 
starting-point for Polish policy. 

“I’ve been told that Marshal Pilsudski sees Poland’s 
future in the east,” said von Fritsch, interrupting me. “Is 
that correct? If so, it means he’s anti-Russian. Could we 
base a policy on that?” 

I replied that to the best of my knowledge the Polish 
Marshal’s policy was not dogmatically fixed, but that both 
his past career and his present political reflections certainly 
induced him to regard Soviet Russia as an enemy with 
whom he would one day have to reckon. It was my con- 
viction that as long as the Marshal lived there was a chance 
for Germany to replace France as the principal partner in a 
Polish system of alliances. 

“In your opinion, what political and military advantages 
does that offer us?” was the General’s next question. 

I said that I attached importance to a real and not merely 
a tactical settlement with Poland because, with this new 
State as a partner in a joint rise to power, we could, for 
the time being, not merely bafSe Britain and France, as 
the rapprochement between Hitler and Beck did, but break 
out of our political isolation by purely political action, 
without military complications and simply by the means 
which had hitherto been the monopoly of political demo- 
cracies. An alliance with Poland would enable us to break 
France’s political monopoly in Europe without giving the 
wise men of the Council of the League of Nations the oppor- 
tunity for a single word of criticism. That was a develop- 
ment that would serve the interests of Germany and Poland 
alike. It would break down the French system of alliances 
in Central Europe, and French domination of the so- 
called Succession States would be shovm up as the fiction 
it really was, , These States would then have no choice 
but to attach themselves to the German-Pdlish nucleus < 3 f a 
great central and south-eastern European system c£ alliances, 
1 regarded a German-Polisfi . alliance, as Ae starting-point 
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for a broad development towards a political and econ- 
omic system of alliances within which all partners would reap 
the advantage of association in a great common region. It 
would be the repetition on a higher level of the slow but 
purposeful work represented by the Prussian ZoUverein, 
which laid the real foundations for Bismarck’s edifice of the 
German Empire. 

“Good,” commented the General. “A useful idea. But 
how far is Poland a reliable partner? Would there not be 
reason to fear that in a crisis France would seduce our 
partner and isolate us politically?” 

I replied that in any case the risk was less than that of 
the war which, if another course was followed, would 
become inevitable. The men in touch with the Fuhrer felt 
a need for quick and showy successes, but they were also 
convinced that Germany’s future lay in domination over 
other nations, instead of leadership in a group of allies. 
They rested all their hopes on acquisitions through superior 
force, evincing a type of realism that ignored one of the most 
essential real factors, that of good will and voluntary 
co-operation. 

“I agree with you that an attempt to base Germany’s rise 
purely on superior force would be a repetition of past errors. 
But,” continued General von Fritsch, “my objection is that 
you want to help Poland, a potential enemy, out of a 
precarious situation and then present your claims on her. 
We have not had such good experiences with a policy of 
making concessions in advance as to be prepared to continue 
that policy voluntarily. Is not your proposal against every 
rule of political common sense?” 

I replied that France seemed clearly to follow the prin- 
ciple of not making concessions in advance, but -that our 
own experience threw doubt on the wisdom of sudi a 
poKcy and the chances of success it offered. To keep a 
political opponent down until he fought his way up again 
despite all obstacles seemed to me to be one of the most 
futile of political concqptions, ' 

The General turned to the Russian problem, indicating 
that, for reasons of military policy and for other, kindred 
reasons, he had r^arded a modem Continuation of the 
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traditional Prussian policy of reinsurance by means of 
friendship with Russia as the manifest political line for the 
future. Certain considerations had led him to revise his 
opinion. “Are you aware,” he asked, “that your political 
scheme must lead to war with Russia?” 

I denied this. Hitler’s anti-Bolshevist propaganda, and 
especially Rosenberg’s slogan of a crusade against Russia, 
seemed to me absurd, but Hugenberg’s resumption of 
General Ludendorff’s pro-Russian policy was also in my 
opinion a deviation from the course we had to take. “We 
can’t skip any stages of development. If we indulge in 
fantastic visions of world conquest in the way Herr Hitler 
does, even purely speculatively, we shall inevitably get into 
great difficulties. Our immediate task is to achieve the 
political and economic unity of Central Europe and the 
Danube Basin. This can be achieved without military 
complications.” ' 

General von Fritsch agreed that Germany’s recovery 
depended on the limitation of German aims. He regretted 
the tendency to unlimited, fantastic aspirations evinced 
by Hitler and his followers. “At first I was inclined to 
ascribe Herr Hitler’s wild^ ideas to youthful exuberance,” 
he said, “and to view them with sympathy- — because, after 
all, only the man who attempts the impossible gets anything 
done. But now I regard this reckless hustling as our greatest 
danger. It corresponds exactly to what we used to call a 
‘forward retreat’ in the war — recklessness that passed for 
courage. It caused us great losses and may have lost us the 
war.” 

This seemed an opportunity for launching a general 
attack on Nazism and its leaders. I asked to be permitted 
to speak frankly and confidentially. The past year’s experi- 
ences, I said, had been so devastating that it seemed 
necessary either to restrict the functions of the Nazi organiza- 
tion to the very minimum, and to reform it, or, better still, 
to regard the historic function of Nazism as fulled, and to 
justify its liquidation to the public on that ground. . , 

, ; The General replied that he could express no opinion on 
this very important question, because it did not conte 
within, his competence. He coiild say, however, that riinilar 
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suggestions had been made to him by all sorts of people. 
“The crucial question, Herr President,” he continued, 
“seems to be this: have you any idea of what to put in the 
place of National Socialism?” 

I replied that in my opinion some moderate form of 
military dictatorship was inevitable. After what had 
happened it would not only be tolerated by all classes of 
the nation but felt as an immense relief. It would have to 
be a temporary measure, pending the re-establishment of 
legality and constitutionalism centred on a legitimate 
authority instead of a spurious one. 

The General protested vigorously. Under no circum- 
stances could there be any question of a military dictator- 
ship. The army was in a most vulnerable phase of re- 
organization. It could not undertake the responsibility of 
political risks in addition to its own risks. “It is the army’s 
duty to remain in the background and observe neutrality in 
politics. Otherwise it cannot fulfil its own mission.” 

“In the old parade drill, as I remember,” I replied, 
“there was a word of command ‘Points forward!’ The two 
men who advanced in obedience to it served as the direc- 
tional points for a march. It seems to me we need such 
points. But what directional points are we really following? 
I have the impression of a state of complete confusion. Are 
we not marching just for the sake of marching? Like those 
senseless National Socialist night marches.” 

Von Fritsch smiled a little at my remark; then he grew 
serious again. He had risen and was pacing up and down 
the room with vigorous strides. The afternoon sun of a 
warm spring day shone in from a courtyard garden. 

“I agree with you,” he said. “We lack those directional 
points. We haven’t yet found them again. The German, 
nation has lost more than a. war. It has lost itself. , With 
Ghristiaiiity it lost its morality and with the monardiy it 
lost its political steadiness.” He came to a h^t and stared 
at me while adjristing his eyeglass. “You spoke of a genuine 
authority to replace an artificial one. I assume you mean 
the monarchy. I regard the restoration cf the monarchy in 
.Geimahy as. the decisive &ctor for, the maintenance of- 
balance in honie politics. Unfortunately we cannot. Achieve, 
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unity on this question. Moreover, we are in the difficult 
position of having no suitable claimant to the throne. I am 
afraid we missed the right moment for the restoration of 
monarchical institutions. We are informed that the masses 
have accepted Hitler and that the idea of a monarchy as a 
successor to a National Socialist dictatorship would be 
regarded as a political retrogression. If ever the monarchy 
can be restored,” he concluded, “it will only be after a 
victorious war.” 

I protested against this. On the contrary, I said, monarchy 
was only possible as the mandatory of a new social and 
political equilibrium and a state of peace. At this very 
moment an overthrow of Nazi party rule, which tended 
ever more to a dictatorship of violence and lawlessness, 
would offer the justification of that mandate. It would 
place the monarchy at once in possession of manifest 
functions. Its restoration would be equivalent to the 
fundamental act of a re-establishment of the State and 
society. 

The General reflected for a moment. “Do monarchical 
institutions fit in with the plan for a wide ‘living space’ of 
which industry is always talking, and which you think 
necessary, if I’m not mistaken?” 

broke off and, looking at his watch, regretted his 
inability to continue the conversation. Summing up, he said 
that it must be our task to avoid misleading tendencies and 
refuse to be carried away by successes and opportunities, but 
at the same time not to become slaves to our own hopes and 
feelings. “Let us build up a strong nucleus of power, round 
which a new order can form. And let us limit ourselves, to 
the immediate task.” 

I left von Fritech with the feeling that I had met a man 
of candid and sincere character, but not a deep or even an 
independent thinker. 



V 


THE POWER BEHIND THE SCENES 

Did the Generals take over the leadership of the nation in 
order to rescue it from a morass of degeneration and national 
impotence, in the way that the French army chiefs claimed 
to do after the collapse of France in 1940? Or were they 
solely concerned with securing a political framework for 
rearmament? In any case, to all appearance they were not 
ready to take full responsibility for what was termed the 
rebirth of the nation. General von Brauchitsch (now 
Field Marshal) told me the reason for that. He was any- 
thing but a Nazi, at least at that time. 

I make no secret of the fact that I esteemed and sym- 
pathized with this man- I had repeated opportunities of 
conversation with him when he held the Eastern Command 
at Konigsberg. He was my guest at Danzig, and we also 
met elsewhere. He was a man of slender build, barely of 
medium height, reserved but amiable, accommodating, and 
of pleasing appearance, but his features did not bear the 
stamp of any extraordinary ability. 

I have already quoted in the past some characteristic utter- 
ances of his which I was able to set down without compro- 
mising him. Now I should like to record what I can remember 
of our many conversations, and so to explain the part played 
by the armed forces in these fateful events. I have already 
rdated how I expressed to Brauchitsch my anxieties con- 
cerning National Socialist developments and my desire 
for hdp in controlling them, to which he replied with 
contemptuous coldness that this was none of the Reichswehr’s 
business, because we, the National Socialists, had under- 
taken responsibility for them. 

On another occasion he replied tb me that the Reichswehr 
had no intuition of lettir^ themselves be forced into the 
part Ludendorff had once played and takmg responsi- 
bility for everything. He also indicated, the reasons 
why the array leadens would envisage a liquidation of 
National Socialism only with the gravest ml^vings. . The 
extent to which the Reachswehr leaders were, neverthe^i^. 
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involved behind the scenes in the whole of the political 
developments was revealed to me at a meeting with Brau- 
chitsch at which I was accompanied by Baron von Radowitz, 
the German Consul General at Danzig, with whom I was 
on friendly terms. At' this talk, which took place a few 
days before the Rohm affair and the party “purge,” von 
Brauchitsch explained to -us the motives for the Reichswehr’s 
attitude. The army leaders had no intention of tolerating 
the playing at soldiers of the National Socialist Storm 
Troops, or of allowing Herr Rohm’s amateurish schemes 
to complicate their carefully prepared rearmament plans. 
They were going to stop any attempts to follow the example 
of the Italian blackshirts, who had forced the army to 
incorporate entire Fascist formations. Such interference 
would impair the necessary high standard of the new 
Wehrmacht (armed forces). Rearmament was too serious 
and difficult a business to permit the participation of 
drunkards and homosexuals. 

It was clear to me that von Radowitz did not relish these 
blunt words. Moreover, they contradicted what the General 
had told me at Konigsberg six months previously. At that 
time he made our political troubles the reason for the 
Reichswehr’s refusal to intervene, depicting them as tedious 
civilian quarrels which did not interest the military men; 
now, however, he declared that the army’s real mission was 
imperilled. - 

Later I took the opportunity to express my satisfaction 
at finding the Reichswehr taking over entire responsibility 
for developments. Von Brauchitsch denied emphatically 
that they were doing so. They were only teaching some 
people a lesson and trying to restore order. He said, in effect: 

“Under no circumstances can there be any question of a 
military dictatorship. It would only attract the attention 
of the politicians of the entire world and make our relations 
with them impossible. It would probably mean the end of 
opr rearmament. We want political wings for our stage. 
We shall be quite content to see the persons occupying the - 
centre of that stage not taken too seriously, and to listen every 
couple of months or so to prophecies of tibe fall of the present 
regime. To a certain extent we welcome the emergence tiS 
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evident difficulties and quarrels. They will give foreign 
observers the impression that we are weak. But if we emerge 
from the background people abroad will know at once what 
is happening.” 

Our conversation turned to possible alternatives to the 
eidsting regime. Von Brauchitsch did not entirely reject the 
idea of national middle-class leagues, such as the Stahlhelm, 
as potential successors to the National Socialist Party. 
Perhaps itjcnight be necessary to fall back upon this organiza- 
tion if Hitler remained obstinate and tried to keep Rohm. 

.“What would you do?” I asked. “Would it mean civil 
war?” 

“If you would call it civil war,” von Brauchitsch replied 
"contemptuously. “We should clean up the trouble in the 
streets within twenty-four hours. The only thing we need be 
afraid of is a split in the armed forces.” 

I could not refrain from remarking that if that was so the 
Reichswehr ought to intervene as speedily as possible. 

“There are other difficulties which you fail to realize,” 
replied the General. “Are you — are the German Nationalists 
in a position to hold the masses politically in check? The 
Stahlhelm is not a mass movement like the National Socialist 
Party. The discipline we need cannot be imposed and 
enforced from without. The masses must submit to it of 
their own free will. That’s why we need leaders of the 
masses. They must make the imposition of discipline just 
•as much their business as the workers do in their own 
organizations.” 

I asked whether in that case it would not have been wisest 
to support General von Schleicher’s efforts, that is to say, to 
use the trade unions and a part of the National Socialists as 
the basis for a national Government. Would it not be 
possible to revert to this experiment, with certain modifica- 
tions? 

General von Brauchitsch hinted that Schleicher was still 
working on those lines. He did not wish to exclude the 
possibility of success. But the trade unions were too ponderous 
and lediar^c; and they had not struck root strongly enough 
politically' in the younger generation. They were the 
- organizations of the bid men, not of the youBger generation;. 
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which was what mattered. They lived in schemes which 
were beginning to date. Moreover, their international 
relations and their fundamental pacifism constituted a 
handicap. “"We think it best,” he concluded, “to keep the 
new armed forces entirely aloof from all political differences 
of opinion, and to cultivate in them a spirit of patriotism 
developed organically from our old traditions and recognizing 
no party ideology. They must therefore adopt an attitude of 
neutrality toward the National Socialist Party, which may 
be regarded as a temporarily useful instrument for the 
cmrent political developments, but as nothing more than 
that.” 

I put the question whether the Reichswehr would not 
find it necessary in the end to emerge from its attitude of' 
political neutrality and take full control. “The national 
re'vival,” I said, “is itself the outcome of the spirit of prepared- 
ness for defence; does it not follow that the military leaders 
should dominate all manifestations of national life?” 

I may mention that this trend of thought was common at 
that time in all patriotic circles. It did not by any means 
envisage a “war of revenge,” but was based on the simple 
fact that a nation which rejects the idea of self-defence and 
preparedness for war loses its national character. 

The General replied that these matters were not simple 
enough for him to give a plain “yes” or “no.” Naturally 
the restoration of military preparedness would involve 
attention to the moral situation and would demand the 
conquest of the egoistic materialism rampant in modern 
Germany. “We shall therefore not rely entirely on National 
Socialism for the cultivation of patriotic ■virtues. We are 
organizing associations of reservists who have been through 
the school of the new armed forces. From them we shall 
build lip the skeleton of a future super-party national life.” 

This scheme remained a compromise. It was the cause of 
the ominous falsities which poisoned all the relations of the 
Wehrmaeht. The Reichswehr elected to continue to remain 
the power behind the scenes and give only indirect guidance. 
iSver since tiie Armistice it had been a kind of complementary 
Government which hatched plans, for the 'eventu^ restor^ 
tipn. of military supremacy and of Germany’s full sovereignty 
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and equality of status with other Powers. But it shrank from 
taking full responsibility when the internal situation required 
it to do sOj and that led to its surrender to National Socialism. 

It was, indeed, von Brauchitsch himself who later ejcpressed 
the desire to revert to the Schleicher plan. But, then again, 
two years later, it was he who, on groimds of military 
security, abandoned the scheme of forming his own reserve 
cadres, thus subordinating the armed forces entirely to 
National Socialism, to Hitler and the Gestapo. 

When I resigned my office of president of Danzig, it was 
Brauchitsch who regretted that I was abandoning my 
resistance to the National Socialist Party. He would have 
liked to see me bring off a sort of coup d’etat, and he declared 
that such a proof of vitality in the democratic regime following 
the National Socialist episode would be highly desirable and 
valuable. I have made reference to this in a former publican 
tion, in which I attempted to explain why it was impossible 
for me to attempt a coup d’etat in the circumstances. 

Von Brauchitsch maintained his critical attitude toward 
National Socialism for a long time. He helped me in the 
circulation of a memorandum on German policy which I 
issued some time after my retirement, hoping to gain the 
support of influential men outside the party for a more 
moderate political leadership. 

VI 

LOST BALANCE 

In the Reichswehr under the Republic and in the new 
army of the Third Reich, the chief virtue of the old Prussian 
army was lacking — ^the strong spirit of independence of the 
higher oflScers. 

Outside Germany the spirit of Prussia was summed up 
in the conception of implicit obedience — the so-called CsKfei- 
vergehorsam. In reality Prussia’s successes were^ due to 
an original combination of discipline with the independent 
spirit of men of stror^ character. The fact that there is 
nothing of this sort in the Third Reich is for me one of the 
strongtfflt ailments against crediting the durabifity cH the 
, Nazi. regime and the moral streiigth ^ the new army- 
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Innumerable are the anecdotes of the spirit of opposition 
and the strong self-will of the high officers in the old army. 
It was much more characteristic of the Prussian officer to be 
a “difficult subordinate” than a “tough nut as a chief.” 
The anti- Prussian journalists knew little of all this, but it is 
a fact of importance for the accurate judgment of the value 
of the new army. The leaders of the new army have culti- 
vated a spirit of comradeship between the ofiicers and .other 
ranks; but they have failed to maintain the independent, 
strong character of the old corps of officers. 

I remember Emperor William II visiting Graudenz, in 
West Prussia, where new fortifications were being built. 
During the inspection of the work on the forts the Emperor, 
in his autocratic way, laid down the position in which 
further forts must be built. One of the Generals accompany- 
ing him, a very well-known officer, was so irritated by the 
Kaiser’s foolish and presumptuous babbling that he replied, 
in the strident tones of the Prussian Guards and with 
eliberate rudeness: 

“Subject, your Majesty, to the approval of the Reichstag!” 

A month later the General was placed on the retired list. 
He had known perfectly well that he would be. 

“Do your own dirty work!” was a regular phrase widi 
such ofiicers when they threw up their commissions because 
they considered that the demigods above were once more 
making a mess of things- 

The change between now and then becomes very plain if 
we think of Hitler inspecting the “West Wall” beyond the 
Rhine, or making his own sketches of fortification works. 
Not one of their Excellencies will speak up to this gutter 
monarch. There is nothing but reverent admiration and 
eager servility; everyone seizes the rare opportunity by the 
forelock, in the hope of attracting notice and so laying the 
foundation for a splendid career. Contradict or criticize? 
Why? It would only wreck the career, 

- The change in the members of the ofiicers’ corps in 
GCTmany has long been noticed by thinking ofiicers, I 
discussed it with an old fiiend in Berlin after the first great 
ciisis of June 30, 1934.. He had advised me to- go to seb 
General- Schleicher, in ordar to get a clear view of ^the 
possibili^ pf a drastic change. 
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I did not know Schleicher, and another friend had warned 
me not to go near him. His residence, my friend said, was 
being watched day and night. In any case, he was “finished,” 
and he had now lost his following in the corps of* officers 
through his weak and inefficient conduct of affairs as 
Chancellor. 

Schleicher was a strange mixture of sentimentality and 
harshness, sensitiveness and schoolboy callowness; spoilt and 
superficial, and with it all a cynical intriguer. Thus he 
seemed to me to be the very type of a modern officer with no 
steady principle of living. A friend told me how astonished 
he had been by Schleicher’s appearance when he met him 
one day outside the Kaiserhof — ^in full war paint, dressed 
up to the nines. My friend stopped him and asked about the 
rumour that was current that he was on the point of getting 
married. The General first gave him a rough denial, but 
then suddenly admitted it all, adding almost tearfully, in a 
voice shaken by emotion, like an early Victorian youngster: 

“But, you know, she’s such a dear!” 

Something had gone wrong with the whole corps of 
officers. They had all more or less lost their balance. 

“ What do you expect?” said my friend. “They have lost 
their assured independence. The military profession is no 
longer in any way different fi:om any other profession. It is 
a man s bread and butter. Those who have no private 
means depend for their living on their career.” 

I was not convinced. In the old army, I said, there wrere 
many officers who were entirely without private means, but 
they had always shown character and independence- 

“They had the backing,” said my friend, “of the social 
stratum to which they belonged. Now that there is nothing 
of tfiat sort left, they are all mad on promotion and malclnjor 
their way. Instead of Generals who were men of character, 
not caring two hoots whether they were in favour or not, we 
have come down to men like Schleicher. Let’s be thankfel 
that we have as much as that.” 

Nobody knows to this day how Schleicher,. that intriguing - 
General who certainly had the makings of a man dT staling 
character and a strong personality, mana^d to make hfe 

way to , the .summit of power. His unceremonious, disze^ect? 

fid" treatment of many of the senior officers can only, be-, 
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explained by assuming that he knew that he held the whip 
hand. One of his colleagues gave me to understand that the 
General had secured his power through acquiring intimate 
knowledge of the personal affairs of the officers who counted. 
He did in any case make some use of the tactics later 
developed to such a pitch under the Nazis, of getting hold of 
compromising material concerning important members of 
the opposition before beginning to negotiate on material 
issues. 

At such times of disintegration, it is difficult for strength 
of character and personality to mature. Men with such 
qualities degenerate into intriguers; if they entirely lose 
their balance they may become criminals. The weakness of 
Schleicher’s conception did not lie only in the fact that he 
was aiming at the impossible — a coalition of all parties 
from the extreme Right to the extreme Left; what proved 
fatal for him was that he fought the regime he was opposing 
with the very methods of which that regime had made itself 
master. And yet Schleicher was right on the whole in 
regard to what was needed. He realized that it was necessary 
to cut across all parties, to make an end of all existing 
associations in order to secure a solid political basis for the 
reforms that were needed in every field. 

The question whether Schleicher actually got into touch 
with prominent leaders in other countries, in order to 
overturn the common enemy. Hitler, is difficult to answer 
today. It is very likely that he tried to make sure of France’s 
benevolent neutrality in the event of a new sanguinary 
coup d’etat. He had no formal objection to introducing 
foreign Powers in this way into an internal German conflict. 
But many of his army comi'ades were extremely sensitive on 
this point. It. is that that explains the Generalsf passive’ 
acceptance of his assassination. It is not permissible to take 
the representative of a foreign Power into one’s confidence 
and, by making hiifi a present of one’s criticism of devdiop- 
ments in one’s own State, to place a weapon in the hands of 
the enemy; Revolutionary as was tihe general attitude of 
the army of the Third Reich, it had preserved a strict sense 
of correctness that made the’ Generals regard Schleiciher’s 
efibrlte to overthrow the Nazis as a complete and final It^ . 
of balance.' 
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A NECESSARY WAR 

Even in the time of the German Republic it was considered 
that for an officer to be mixed up with politics, as General 
von Schleicher was, was beneath his dignity. The General 
was thus looked upon with suspicion in important military 
circles. One set regarded him as a flower of the Republican 
swamp, a phenomenon of decay. “Politics ruins the charac- 
ter,” they said, as they always had done. Another set 
regarded unsavoury political deals as a temporary necessity; 
even so, those who entered into them were regarded as 
throw-backs. Schleicher’s regime was tolerated as a tran- 
sitory phase. When he seemed to have compromised himself 
he was abandoned without regret. His views were shared 
only by a small clique, though for a time a powerful one. 

Other ideas were actively sponsored by a wide and 
relatively moderate circle. I learned something of them 
from R., an officer with whom 1 had several talks about 
our policy. He was not a prominent man, or at all events he 
is so no longer. But he held views which were shared both 
in military and in non-military Conservative quarters. 
These views may make it easier to understand why Germany 
attacked Russia, instead of concentrating all her forces on 
an invasion of the British Isles. 

R. would probably still call himself a disciple of Schlieffen, 
the German Chief of Staff.^ He disagreed with me when I 
contended that with Germany’s existing political course she 
would sooner or later have Britain against her if wax came 
again. 

“Believe me,” he said, “there is not a angle man in the 
grosse Bude^ who, would ever dream of having another' war 
-with England hanging roxmd his neck. We ^all avtad 
anything that might lead to a new war with England. 

1 Goimt SchEefTea conceived the plan of attack against France by means 
of a great flanking movement along the French coast. He had the strat^c 
pa?obk;m of a war on two fronts to solve. An attack on Russia wa^ in 

a difficult military ta^ of which the solution dej^ded on a prior 
rapid overthrow of France, ’ , 

‘^*nxe Kg Shop” — the Oermah ^kaaeral St^, ' i . 
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There are problems of which there is no military solution. 
One of them is a war entered into by Germany, the Conti- 
nental Power, against Great Britain, the maritime Power, 
or vice versa.” 

“What would you have done,” I asked, “if Ludendorff 
had succeeded in igi8 in separating the French and British 
forces, throwing the British troops into the sea, and occupy- 
ing the Channel coast?” 

“Nothing at all,” replied the General. 

“You would not have attempted an invasion?” 

'“An invasion of England!” said R., with a shrug of the 
shoulders. “I know what you are getting at. Don’t be 
deluded by the Nazis into the idea that we should dream, 
or ever did dream, of such an enterprise — on the lines, I 
suppose, of the Alsen landing of 1864!” 

But in the last war, I objected, I had heard detailed stories 
of preparations for an action of that sort. Boats and specially 
devised craft were said to have been collected in readiness. 

My friend denied it. No such plan, he declared, was ever 
seriously considered. Nothing more would have been 
attempted, if the British had been driven out of France, 
than a better-organized U-boat war and the bombardment 
of London. “Besides,” he continued, “there would no 
longer have been the slightest need for further action of any 
importance against England. In four weeks we should have 
overrun France, concluded a separate peace with her, and 
isolated Britain. After a little shilly-shallying the British 
would have given up the race. They would have concluded 
a compromise peace with us.” 

“But today,” I said inquiringly, “there are gossipers 
inside and outside the party who declare that with the 
resources we now have any action against England could be 
risked — ^that what seemed impossible in the last war is 
child’s play today.” 

General R. scouted the idea. “Not a word of tnith in it! 
Tl;ie essential condition is lacking in England itself. There 
is no depth, no room for manoeuvring. , The best elements of , 
om tactics would be impracticable. 1 say again, don’t' b^ 
d^uded^ it’s all rubbish! I know wh^e your apprehensions 
come ^m. Those airmen. They dedare diere is nothing 
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they can’t do. They look hpon us as old-fashioned chaps. 
Of course I don’t underestimate the possibilities of a new 
air warfare. But you won’t attack England in the air alone. 

“Or perhaps an improvised attack? That might even be 
the only military chance. Push on against them as they flee, 
in the midst of the confusion of the retreat of the British 
forces to their islands. But it is impossible to build up a 
whole plan of campaign on a chance like that. There is no 
such plan. The thing has been worked out over and over 
again in the war games. Over and over again we have 
found that we get no further than the occupation of a 
certain zone and a few coastal towns. An entirely new plan 
of tactics would have to be developed — operating in the 
most confined of spaces, with practically the whole of the 
enemy forces ready to march against any point.” 

Thus, I suggested, the only chance, if I had got the drift 
of it, was a surprise thrust at a moment when there was no 
organized defence of the islands. Would it not, then, have 
been the natural thing, if the March offensive in 1918 had 
succeeded, at once to piirsue the British forces and to stam- 
pede the unready defences of the islands, instead of first 
attacking the French armies and occupying Paris? 

The General laughed, “That sort of thing might be 
risked,” he said, “by a lieutenant. Imagine it — an enter- 
prise like the invasion of England, with an. unsecured left 
flank, and the whole of the French armies in readiness to 
make a tremendous flank attack at the moment of acutest 
crisis. Such risks are for bar parlour strategists only. An 
enterprise like that demands security.” 

I may mention that it was the recollection of this and 
other similar conversations that led me to declare with 
confidence last year, after, the overrunning of Holland and 
^er Dunkirk, that Hitler’s next blow would be directed 
against France, not England. It is possible that HidCTmay 
have proposed to proceed the other way round, but if he 
did he will have , met with the most determined opposition 
from the General Staff. ‘ > 

The same argument applies ‘to Germany’s attack on 
Russia. For so hazardous an enterprise as an invasion of 
the British Isles, the attack on Rit^a. was simply.; indl^ 
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pensable, in order to secure Gfermany’s rear. Here again 
it was easy to foresee the course that was actually taken. 
But there was a further ground for it. 

“Our principal task lies in the East, not the West,” my 
firiend had repeatedly insisted. He summed up his meaning 
approximately in these words: 

“It wiU always be possible for Germany to come to terms 
with Britain. If we go to work reasonably, there are few 
sources of friction between the two nations, one a maritime 
and the other a continental Power; common sense suggests 
that they should be politically complementary, not military 
antagonists. War with Russia, on the other hand, is un- 
avoidable. Just as Britain insists that no single naval 
Power or coalition of naval Powers shall be allowed to be 
stronger than herself on the sea, so Germany’s security 
imperatively demands that in our precarious central situa- 
tion there shall be no possibility of any coalition of military 
Powers proving stronger than Germany.” 

That, I repMed, was evidently what Hitler was getting at 
when he said that Germany must not permit the emergence 
of a new military power and must destroy the existing one, 
France. 

“France,” said my friend R., “is no longer a big problem. 
If there were no risk that she might fall upon Germany’s 
rear one day, she might simply be left to herselfr The only 
task which Germany must solve militarily, and can solve in 
no other way, is the smashing of the gigantic Russian forces, 
which otherwise would soon make a bid for world domina- 
tion, and at the very least would weld Europe and North 
Asia into a single vast Hock. 

*‘Look at the efforts,” he continued, “that they are making 
in Russia. A giant Power is coming into existence* such as 
has never before been known. At present it is all just Jfor 
defence. But in a few years’ time dhey will be in a position 
to swarm over all Europe. The Russian ‘steam roller’ of ■ 
1914 and 1916 offers but a faint su^estion of what will be 
waiting for us then. Up to now the Russian soldiers have , 
been good, but the leadership miserable. Why should not 
the leadership become efficient one day? The men ovar 
^ere have new ideas, and they are intelligent. tMt 

day comes, God have mercy on ns! 
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- “ ‘We will ride to the eastern land’, ‘Grzisade against 

Bolshevism’, ‘Living space in the East’ — all these slogans 
are bosh! Germany did not even succeed in settling the 
Province of Posen when we were pursuing our policy of 
manning the eastern marches. What is really essential is 
the removal of the dangerous giant force of Russia, that 
first of the Great Powers in the new sense. A mortal danger 
lies in wait for us there. We must counter it. I know of no 
way in which this can be done, except through war. And 
this I think is just as much in the interest of Great Britain 
as of the other European countries. If we are prevented 
from doing it, it’s a bad look-out for the future. But I 
cannot imagine that the politicians will be so afraid of 
German hegemony in Europe that they will prefer to see 
an Asiatic tyranny from the Behring Sea to the Atlantic.” 

I heard the inevitability of a settlement with Russia by 
force of arms insisted on with arguments of this sort in other 
Conservative quarters. The motive was by no means simply 
desire for war against Bolshevism and revolution. It was 
much more the deep fear of Russia as a vast reservoir of 
human and material forces. Men accepted, as my friend 
R. did, the forraxilation of the idea as a campaign against 
the world-enemy Communism, because that seemed a 
popular and effective slogan. But they saw perfectly well 
that it was really a matter of Germany’s self-preservation 
fi:om an enormous future peril, with little time left for 
organizing any successful defence. If that defence, however, 
was undertaken in time, and not disturbed by French 
intervention, there was every prospect of rapid and complete 
success. 

The Russian problem, I agreed, had again and again 
become threatening; but what, I asked, was his conception 
of a satisfactory solution? Conquest in the ordinary sense 
seemed to me simply inconceivable. 

“Any solution will do,” replied the General, “that 
prevents a new centralization of the latent energies of the 
Russian territory.” 

That, ‘ I commented, would also presumably mean 
, preventing the restoration of the Tmis. 

“The solution I should best like to see,” he continued,, 
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“would be the division of Russia into a series of territorial 
States with full sovereignty, or at least a wide measure of 
autonomy.” 

“A sort of Russian Libertat'^ ^ I said. “The sort of policy 
that Britain and France have followed in regard to Germany 
for the last three hundred years — the prevention of the 
centralization of power in Germany.” 

“There is certainly,” admitted R., “a similarity between 
the threat to us and to the small States from a centralized 
Russian Power, whether Tsarist or Bolshevist, and the 
threat to France from a great and united Germany under 
the Habsburgs or the Hohenzollerns, under Wallenstein or 
Gustavus Adolphus. Only, the Russian peril with which 
we are threatened is incomparably greater than was any 
German peril in the seventeenth or eighteenth, or even in 
the nineteenth, century.” 

We came back to the outset of our talk. “Does that not 
mean,” I asked, “that the whole problem is incapable of a 
military solution? It is a political problem. And does not 
that show that war with Russia is useless and even harmful 
to us?” 

“How would you propose to find a political solution for a 
situation of this sort? A German-Russian war cannot itself 
get rid of the problem, but it -will be indispensable as the 
preparation for a political solution,” said R. “The entry 
into this war in sufficient time, and the political preparation 
for it, so that other countries shall reahze the necessity for 
it, is the justification for the whole experiment with a new 
national .^Government, on which in other respects we are 
boimd to look with a good deal of scepticism.” 

vm 

MILITARY SECURITY 

. Security ranks higher today than ever before in the 
world’s history. Earlier ages were aware that the security 
of human institutions will always be a knptty problem. 
But ©ur more enterprising age has no liking for resignation 

^ ^ ^ “Ocrpian liberty^* — — -was a French, political catch phrase> 
the prevention of the nniting^ of the independent sovereign States 
Gennany to form a single State. 
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of that sort. Can the army leaders be blamed for being no 
exception in this respect? Security has, of course, a special 
meaning for them. They xmderstand it as the hundred per 
cent security of military success. Their ideal is the elimina- 
tion of chance, or, as unenlightened ages called it, destiny. 
Their particular security has reference to the possibility of 
attack from other quarters. 

Every nation must feel threatened so long as war remains 
an accepted instrument of policy. Can it really be entirely 
eliminated? If as much as the shadow of a chance of war 
exists, the military assume the worst as the starting point 
of their consideration. The caU for security is not confined 
to the West; a glance at Germany’s past history is enough 
to show that she, too, has a legitimate claim to it. That was 
why I placed on record my friend’s opinion. It is an opinion 
widely held by German patriots, and not confined to the 
narrow circle of nationalist imperialists. I confess that I 
shared it myself, and that my firiend’s views seemed to me to 
be obviously right. 

At the same time, I remember that I replied to him that 
it did not seem to me to be entirely true that in 1914-18 the 
German military leaders had had no ambitious plans of 
conquest and had been concerned merely for defence. The 
claim for the Briey mineral basin, I said, had been put 
forward on the strength of Germany’s armament needs. 
There were people who regarded access to the Atlantic as 
essential for Germany. As regards the East, I knew from a 
good source that Russia’s complete defeat would not have 
been followed by an acceptable peace even with the Tsar- 
dom. Authoritative military circles had declared as early 
as 1916 that important territories must be detached from 
Russia and placed under German overlordship. These 
included not only the Baltic provinces, the Ukraine, and the 
Caucasian oil regions, but also a Greata- Finland. The 
Russian peril was to be liquidated once for aU, There was 
also a plan for a close alliance with Turkey and the drawing 
of Persia within the German sphere of influence. The' whole 
of Africa, too, was declared to be a Grerman sphere of 
interest. All this went far beyond Germany’s needs for her 
future security. 
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“Yes,” replied ray friend R., “such ideas were undeniably 
put forward. They were being actively ventilated by the 
radical younger officers of the old General Staff. But it 
was a long way from such talk to an energetically pursued 
plan. I always fought these ideas to the best of my ability. 
But if you go closely into it, the need for security very easily 
lends colour to the most extravagant ideas. ‘Security’ is 
not merely a matter of good strategic frontiers. It involves a 
whole system of requirements. There is the question, for 
instance, of the biological increase of presumably hostile 
peoples, relatively to a country’s own. That is a great 
anxiety particularly to the French; but the Germans have 
the same cause for anxiety in regard to the Slavs. There is 
the question of the form of State of neighbour nations. 
Does it make possible a sudden concentration of forces? 
States with central machinery, unified, centralist States in the 
hands of an all-powerful bureaucracy, are a greater danger 
than democracies or federal States, such as Bismarck’s was, 
and still more the old German Reich, Consequently States 
have always been interested in their neighbour’s form of 
government. Then there is the whole complex of the 
economic questions involved in the assurance of adequate 
economic armament. Germany found in the last war that 
there is no security so long as she needs imports from 
overseas. From a military point of view the necessity of 
autarky is self-evident. Only, every G^eneral Staff officer 
would prefer to see economic independence realized by 
natural means rather than as the result of the use of artificial 
substitutes. 

“Why should not the same principle of security be applic- 
able for Germany which is assumed as a matter of course for 
Great Britain and for Russia? But this brings us devilish 
quickly to the plausible demand that Germany must assure 
herself by conquests and firm alliances of a sphere of inde- 
pendent existence so great that it can virtually no longer be 
overwhelmed by blockade or attack.” 

All this was nothing but an explanation of the political 
conception which later worked such havoc as the doctrine 
oi Lebensraum or “living space.” My friend made no use 
of that term, but he, too, was convinced of the enormous 
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scale of the revolution going on around us. “The times are 
so critical,” said R., “because there is a sort of automatic 
revolution in progress, without any conscious participation 
on the part of the politicians. The orders of magnitude of 
political units are automatically changing as territorial 
space is shr unk by modem technical advance. The small 
States in Europe are venerable witnesses to the great history 
of the West, like the cathedrals and ancient cities. I have 
given practical proof of the genuineness of ray concern 
for their preservation. But they are an anachronism if they 
try to be more than self-goverrdng bodies within a great 
amalgamation of States — autonomous countries with self- 
government in great sectors of, public life, but not countries 
with full sovereignty in economic and military and foreign 
affairs. This change in the world around us must be recog- 
nized, and the sooner the better for all concerned. In the 
interest of their own security, and of that of the Great 
Powers. States of average size, and Great States in the 
purely European sense, can no longer maintain themselves. 
Their day was over at the time of the last war, in spite of 
the Succession States set up at Versailles. Only great world 
nations, surrounded with a garland of client States, have 
any prospect of endurance. And they will necessarily lose 
the character of unitary national States and take on that of 
federations of several nations on an equal footing. The 
only choice now left is between belonging to the great 
leading nations that will form the framework of the new 
amalgamations of nations, and being one of the small 
States that must seek inclusion in one or other of those 
amalgamations. There will no longer be any intermediate 
forms. These wiU disappear, feUing to pieces or being 
absoTbed in the course of this vast change. . 

“It is difficult today,” continued R., “to form any 
conception of lliese great changes, which arc certain to 
come' even if war is avoided. Even France, in .spite of^her 
great empire, belongs in the new sense to the small nations 
in search of support. As for Germany, she is faced with the 
question whether it is possible for any other leading wodd 
Power than Russia to exist in Eurasia. This question K as 
yet undecided. Does Germany too belong now, p^haps. 
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only to the middle-sized nations that have to seek union 
with a greater State in order to gain security and continued 
existence? Has she, perhaps, to choose between Great 
Britain and Russia? But England would riot dream of 
undertaking such tasks on the Continent. The question is 
thus pointless. There would be no question of capitulation 
to Russia without war. This means that Germany must 
push ahead and work herself up to the rank of a world 
Power of equal status with Great Britain and Russia. She 
will do so in the interest of the other nations of Central and 
Western Europe just as much as in her own. Protection, 
security, is not to be gained by conquests, as the purely 
military thinkers suppose, but only in a great coalition of 
peoples. Yes,” my ^end concluded, “we are on the eve 
of great crashes and rebuildings. They are not of our 
designing; they themselves force us to act.” 

If this was the view at which this moderate man arrived, 
this General on the threshold of old age, who had proved in 
difficult situations his strength of character and his intel- 
lectual independence, then it was a view that carried great 
weight. I admit that I shared it. His argument seemed to 
me not only plausible but unanswerable. That is not true, 
however, of the military conceptions that aimed at giving 
practical effect to these ideas. These ideas could be dis- 
cussed, but the conceptions based on them were the 
beginning of tragedy. It is not for me to trace the origin 
of the new military ideas in Germany. Who “invented” 
“lightning war” methods, total war, mechanization? Any 
such search for an individual is pointless. Ludendqrff was 
not the only one to develop out of the experiences of the last 
war the theory of total war. General von Seeckt was not 
alone in conceiving the idea of special, highly trained shock ^ 
troops, thus upsetting the tactics of massed armies. The ‘ 
military leaders were carried by the conception of military 
security into a region of illusions and pseudo-security. 



IX 


FROM SCHLIEFFEN TO TROTSKY 

A few words by way of comment on this talk, which other- 
wise might seem a sort of apologia for the German-Russian 
war. 

In order really to understand what are set down by foreign 
opinion as- the abominable practices of Prussian militarism, 
it is necessary to realize the view the military expert is 
bound to take of the problem of Germany’s defence. He 
has no escape whatever from facing extremely difficult if 
not almost insoluble problems. It is impossible for the 
'military expert to say: “Normally there is no military 
solution for these problems; accordingly we must resign 
and make way for the statesmen, who we hope will attempt 
a political solution”; he is thus driven to attempt radical 
military expedients that burst the bounds of past strategy. 

My friend, himself a close colleague of Count Schlieffen, 
the last great German military Chief of Staff, gave me at 
times, in answer to my questions, glimpses of the world of 
ideas of the old General Staff, which made intelligible to me 
the inevitability of the development from Schlieffen through 
Ludendorff to the radical ideas of the German General 
Staff under Hitler. What was called the “spectre of German 
encirclement” was an extreme but very real state of menace 
with which the political and military leaders of imperial 
Germany had to reckon, and which formed the starting- 
point of their political and military thinking. The night- 
mare of encirclement darkened the later years of Bismarck 
and of Moltke. It arose from Germany’s geographical 
situation. I will not'repeat the arguments for and against 
the reality of the menace. The German General Staff was 
compelled in any case to take, into consideration the possi- 
’ bility of a war on two fronts with the greatest military 
Powers of the Continent, France and Russia. 

“Dominate Europe? Conquer the world? Not a bit of it! 
It is simply fear, and justified fear, that lies at the back of 
the Schlieffen Plan— the fear of having to face a coalition 
which under normal conditions is too strong for us.” So 

■ ' -57 ‘ ' 
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my friend said one day when we were talking of Emperor 
William’s sabre-rattling tirades and their effect on foreign 
opinion. “Believe me, behind all that boasting and threaten- 
ing of the Kaiser’s there was nothing but concern. Indeed, 
fear. Just as a child sings or whistles in the dark to give 
himself courage.” 

My friend explained that Schlieffen’s strategic plan grew 
out of the reflection that under normal circumstances 
Germany cannot successfully withstand a simultaneous 
attack from France and Russia. Consequently a special 
situation must be produced that will enable first the one 
and then the other of the two opponents to be put out of 
action. “That means rapidity and the exploitation of 
advantages that can only be secured by infringing rights of 
other States which at any other time must be respected.” 

I say nothing as to the justice of my friend’s contention. 
In his view a war on two fronts was hopeless from the 
outset without the infiringement of Belgian neutrality. The 
necessary speed in action against France was only to be 
gained in that way. Besides, said my friend, the original 
Schlieffen plan envisaged the entire abandonment of 
southern Germany to French invasion, thus making the 
right wing of the German armies m^ching through Belgium 
so strong that a veritable second Cannae would have been 
won at Paris. 

But the essence of the Plan was not this gigantic concep- 
tion of a new Carmae, but the clear recognition and 
demonstration of a Russian peril that grew ever more 
menacing. The essential thing was, from the first, not the 
overthrow of France, but the securing at the earliest possible 
moment of the ability to concentrate all Germany’s forces 
against Russia. For tiiat war contained incalculable factors 
and would be impossible to bring to an end within a time 
limit. My friend had himself worked in the Operations 
section under Schlieffen, and described to me how Schlieffen 
had represented 1;he Russian problems as insoluble with the 
military resources then available and hhd envisaged a long 
war of attrition on that fronL 

The recognition of Germany’s difficult military situation 
enticed the leading Genersds step by step -into accepting 
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such desperate acts as the inarch through Belgium, the 
conception of “total warfare,” and finally the “lightning 
war,” conducted with the utmost brutality. 

“Not a soul among us,” my friend declared, “ever 
dreamed of world hegemony; we were much too sober- 
minded. Put any member of the French General Staff in 
our situation, and he will arrive at the same ideas! Defensive 
thiough offensive operations! What these men were after 
was nothing more than security for Germany. They had 
to make their plans for the defence of Germany, and a 
war on two fronts absolutely reqtdred a swift decision on 
one front, to enable us to hold out on the other.” 

Schlieffen would have refused to launch an offensive 
against Russia. He would have occupied strategic key 
positions and allowed the Russians to attack. Under his 
Plan the factor of time would have been allowed to operate 
on the Eastern front, instead of entering into a struggle with 
the factor of space. 

These remarks, which have remained in my memory 
firom a number of conversations, seem to me to help to 
explain the present German-Russian campaign. One of the 
elements that prompted it is the fear of the growing menace 
of Russia’s superior power. The other is the opinion held by 
a section of the German General Staff that they now have a 
tactical method, and weapons of proved value, which offer 
prospects of success, in spite of Schlieffen’s ideas, in an 
attack on Russia. With the new technique and the new 
tactics it hais been possible to rob the factors of time and 
space of their fimdamental importance. 

The German General Staff has long abandoned its old 
theoretical principles. It has not only become a sort of 
engineering office, but has received into its arsenals ideas 
and weapons that have come firom alien sources. I remember 
a high officer saying to me once, in the early days of the 
Nazi regime, that the task of die moment for the military 
leaders was the assimilation of the operative ideas and the 
revolutionary tactics of the Soviet Union, just as in Napo- 
leon’s day the Prussian army adopted the revolutionary 
tactics of that time. ‘ 

, We had been talking of the way the Prussian and German 
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armies had always received their crucial suggestions from 
external sources, and had never themselves shown creative 
impulses. They had always merely taken over and logically 
developed ideas introduced from without. My friend agreed 
with this criticism, and commented that it was not so 
important to have original ideas as to turn new ideas from 
anywhere to good account. He went on to describe the 
elements of the Russian and revolutionary tactics which in 
his opinion were new and of importance — ^things with which 
we have made practical acquaintance in the European 
campaigns of 1940-41. 

Such ideas have certainly exerted a strong influence over 
Hitler. They certainly helped to suggest his ideas of political 
strategy, of a “widening” of strategy. I mentioned this in 
“Hitler Speaks.” But the military experts also began to 
entertain ideas which could not be harmonized with past 
military theory and practice. These ideas must have pro- 
duced a certain confusion and incoherence in the concep- 
tions of the German General Staff. That body, which had 
found strength in the past in the sober and logical elucida- 
tion of the tasks set it, was caught by tendencies that were in 
diametrical conflict with its nature. The revolutionary 
strategy of Nazism is not the final logical outcome of 
Prussian militarism, but the liquidation of all the elements 
of discipline and leadership that had been of the essence of 
the Prussian spirit. The German Wehrmacht, in its pursuit of 
absolute security, has been misled into the adoption of 
expedients that will destroy it from within. 

When Napoleon attacked Russia, emigre Prussian officers 
and politicians passed on to the Russians the idea of their 
“Parthian” strategy of the time. It brought defeat to 
Napoleon. When the Versailles treaty was imposed on them 
the Geiman officers borrowed from the Bolsheviks military 
ideas which Trotsky had worked out in their civil war. 
From these ideas the German General Staff developed its 
new technique of brutal offensive warfare. It established 
machinery of political attack. But all tMs was not an original 
conception, it was merely a copy. 
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HANNIBAL’S ELEPHANTS 

“Don’t keep talking of ‘the Reichswehr’ and asking ‘what 
is the view in the Reichswehr’! There isn’t such a thing; to 
quote ‘Reichswehr opinion’ is to deal in false generaliza- 
tions. If you are referring to political ideas, everyone has 
his own, though good form makes him keep them to himself. 
If you mean opinion on military matters, there are of course 
various ‘schools’, and rival faddists who tear one another’s 
hair. It’s only to be expected.” 

We were sitting in my old friend W.’s garden; it was a 
still Sunday afternoon, hot and oppressive. The lady of the 
house sat at the tea-table in pyjamas. It was somethihg new 
for me to find the wives of high Prussian officers adopting 
in their little garrison towns the free-and-easy toilet of the 
seaside. This was, indeed, a fair-sized town of North 
Germany; W. was organizing a new Division. 

-“But, surely,” T argued, “the General Staff must have 
formed a settled opinion on Germany’s situation?” 

“The General Staff!” said my fnend, laughing. “Don’t 
make such a romantic picture of it. Bated breath, great 
men and all the rest of it — ^it all belongs to yesterday! No, 
old man, there are no personalities nowadays, only a 
mechanism. It’s an engineering office!” 

“But,” I insisted, “you must have come to some opinion 
on the issue.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Must? Our job is to deter- 
mine the conditions for military success, and perhaps to 
provide them. Our job is to calculate. Whether ft>r a 
crisis or in the ordinary coxirse of work doesn’t matter to us 
at present. Our job is just to apply our exact methods of 
calculation and to go on perfecting ffiem.” 

“But here we are,” I' urged, “right in the midst of the 
crisis! 

“Are we!” he asked ironically. “Well, well, the hour has 
come. The time is fulfilled. Anyhow, we know our job. We 
have worked but the lessons cf the last war, and technical 
advance has yielded us new means of warfare. The cul-de-sac 
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of trench warfare belongs to yesterday. We are ready for 
the new methods: from the German standpoint war no 
longer presents insoluble problems. Assuming, of course, 
that we are given time to accumulate the needed armament.” 

“So you and your colleagues are bent on war,” I replied. 
“That was what I was getting at.” 

“No, no,” said W., laughing, “it’s not so simple as all 
that. We are just experts, experts reporting professionally on 
the things within our competence. And as a professional 
man I can at all events say we know our job. Whether we 
are to be allowed to use a chance to prove it is another 
question. That is for you political gentlemen to decide.” 

“If I have rightly understood General Ludendorff’s 
theoiry,” I replied, “the decision lies rather with the 
‘Generalissimo’. Is not politics just the prolongation of the 
totalitarian plan of the General Staff into the sector of civil 
life?” 

My friend felt that that was going rathei: too far. “But,” 
he admitted, “from the professional standpoint I could not 
conceive a better moment than the present for the resump- 
tion of the suspended hostilities. That is the general view 
in our circles, and it may be that the knowledge of this has 
an influence on political developments.” 

But that, I urged, was as good as saying that all this 
drama of the “national rising” had been staged merely in 
order to come into possession of the technical means for 
assuring a future military superiority. “Thus we are being 
pushed into war because the solution has now been found 
for military problems that twenty years ago seemed 
insoluble!” 

“Let’s keep off these tremendous generalizations,” 
protested W. a littl6 impatiently. “In any case, we can 
never expect such an opportunity again. We have the 
advantage today over the military leaders in every General 
Staff in the world. We have learned by experience, and 
we’ are in a position to make such use of the new technical 
resoumes, which the others have left untouched, that we can 
get something done with them in a military way. We have 
the advantage of possessing no . obsolete arms- Ancient arms 
tempt men to think in categories of antiquated warfere. 
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They create the temptation to adapt operational ideas to 
the available technical resources, instead of the other way 
round. We have the independence of mind that has enabled 
us to capitalize the revolutionary changes to which the 
fortunate “victor States” have closed their eyes. We have 
no need to adapt our operations to the available resources. 
We can so develop our technical resources that they will 
enable oiir new operational ideas to be carried out. Not to 
profit by this advantage seems to me to be false modesty — 
not only from the standpoint of the keen professional man, 
such as we all are nowadays, but also from that of the good 
patriot. 

“Anyhow, we’re determined to keep alive to this oppor- 
tunity. Whether that really means war is another question 
entirely, and one that does not lie in my province.” 

We came to the lessons drawn from the last war, and the 
analysis of these was so illuminating that it deserves separate 
mention. 

“We know exactly what the others’ ideas are,” declared 
W. “It’s amazing how dull they are in drawing conclusions 
firbm that war. Any damfool layman could make at least 
two points. The utter helplessness, to begin with, of the old 
style infantryman against the modern mechanized arms. 
And, secondly, the importance of the single specially- 
trained soldier firing from a shell-hole, or the machine-gun 
nest, operating on their own initiative without supervision. 
They can hold up whole regiments. And what are the 
conclusions to draw? One is that mechanization' must be 
pushed to the farthest limits, with tanks and infantry airmen 
(there, by the way, the potentialities of the air arm have 
not yet been anything like exhausted) amd intimate co- 
operation between land forces and airmen. Remember the 
crude tactics of the Entente in the last year of the war, the 
■^^ay they threw material into the struggle with no real sense 
of the possibilities of the new weapons; and imagine all that 
new material now really intelligently applied! 

“I tell you, no firont will stand firm against it, no Magiaot 
line will hold out. The second point has reference to that 
front itself: it won’t exist any longer. Not, at afl events, in 
the old sense. The thing we are aiming at Jb the system of . 
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totally dissociated groups, each man or group with a separate 
special duty. Sent out, of course, quite ruthlessly. We shall 
deliberately sacrifice whole units, the ‘doomed detachment’ 
of mercenaries of the past will be used once more. There 
are tasks that can only be achieved by sacrificing every my>n 
assigned to them. Regrettable for the victims, of course, but 
much less costly to the forces as a whole. 

“In general, future campaigns will entail amazingly few 
casualties. Remember how few we suffered in capturing 
trenches when the shock troops had been given practic^ 
training beforehand on models. Bear in mihd, too, the 
distinction between shock troops and troops of the line, and 
generalize it — ^in other words, a highly skilled professional 
army and occupying forces. And, above all, speed, speed! 
Keep up the pressure. Attack ruthlessly, without sparing 
our own resources. Any consideration for our men is false 
sentimentality, and in the long run more costly than what 
may seem the most brutal pouring in of forces. Each task 
considered by itself and worked out with precision — ^that is 
the new style. Concentrate on the offensive — ^it’s the one 
thing that matters. But the prepared offensive, prepared 
down to the last detail! No more inspirations of genius! 
Improvisation is laziness. The unforeseen no longer exists. 
Precision, to the last detail. There are a few tips for you on 
the way we go to work today.” 

We spoke of the revolutionary character of the new tactics. 
"I might call it,” said W., “the ubiquitous firont, the dis- 
persed order, the tactic of special duties. Do you remember 
the successes of the French loose formations of musketeers 
in the history of the Revolution, and the rapidity of 
Napoleon’s operations in contrast with the compact parade 
of slow-going Prussian Guards under old Fritz? Tmaginp 
that contrast cubed — ^that is the future war. I must not 
babble Put our official secfets, but I can say that. Future ^ 
campaigns wiH bring a decision in a fantastically short 
time.” , . , 

I mention^ Hitler’s idea of a broadened strategy, of the 
use qf revolutionary erosion of morale as a preliminary fo 
the military ofiensive. , ' ; '■ 

My fiiend did not entirely reject the idea, but was inclined , 
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to qualify it. It was, he thought, just one expedient among 
many others, and no panacea. The political sowing of 
discord, the recruiting of paid or politically secured auxi- 
liaries in the enemy country, offered great possibilities, but 
it was impossible to erect this method into a whole system. 
“The thing that really matters is altogether different — the 
military profession has become a transport industry.” 

“You^re joking!” 

“I’m not. I mean it literally. Remember the great 
Moltke. In his time railways were a new thing, and he was 
the first to make decisive military use of them. He saw the 
opportunities they afforded. We are doing something of the 
sort today.” 

W.’s boy had come home from a Sunday march; he helped 
himself to a couple of cakes. We talked of the national 
training of the young. W. spoke out without mincing 
matters. He had refused to let his boy join the Hitler Youth. 
We talked of the problems of the increase of depravity. 
W.’s son belonged to the national youth organization of 
Admiral von Trotha, whom I knew personally and for whom 
I had a high regard. We talked of England and the danger 
of a war with the British Empire. W. considered it incredible 
that the political leaders should so blunder as to bring about 
another British-German war. The General Staff were 
prepared, nevertheless, even for that. Party leaders, I said, 
talked of a military landing in England; what was the Staff 
view? Was it seriously envisaged? 

“Why not?” said W. with a shrug of the shoulders. 
“Navy? It’s no longer a decisive factor.” 

“But military friends tell me that all the exercises carried 
out by the Staff in mock invasions of England have failed. 
A measure of initial success has been achieved, but never 
anything beyond that.” 

“Perhaps we cannot get so far yet,” replied W. “But in a 
few years’ time a landing will no longer offer any insdluble 
technical problem. This, of comse, is a case to which what . 
I sajd about the totally disconnected front ^ particularly 
applicable. We shan’t attempt, needles to say, a land i ng 
manoeuvre of the style of 1864, another capture tff AIsen. 
The new style will savour more of a tactical ‘h^her msithe-, 
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matics’. It is only made possible, of cottrse, by our new 
methods of wireless communication and our transport 
industry.” 

I could make little of this at the time, and I learned no 
further details then or later. W. admitted, incidentally, 
that a war with Britain might mean pretty well the end of 
all things for both nations. Especially if Britain was allowed 
time to organize her vast resources. “The Englishman as 
raw material — ^there’s nothing to beat him! They are 
streets ahead of us. At least a good many of them. Apart 
from that, they are just average Europeans. What they 
need is licking into shape: sport is no use, and the new 
warfare has got to be studied and mastered; . it’s no longer 
any good to rely on improvising. Old style world war, 
immovable fronts, year-long wrestling — all that is gone for 
good. 

“Once it begins, a war between Germany and England 
may be a war of annihilation. It’s not easy for a politician 
to realize today the destructiveness of the new weapons. 
However, it has not come yet and perhaps it won’t.” One 
or two campaigns here and there on a smaller scale were all 
that was needed, he considered, in order to establish 
Germany’s position, and they would be extraordinarily 
bloodless. Britain had practically disarmed, and could not 
go to war. In France there had been no thought but for 
the defensive. Amazing how sterile h^ leadership had 
become! “There’s not going to be any war,” he concluded, 
“anyhow not war as we understand it. So cheer up, old 
chap!” 

“But,” I asked, “suppose it does come, and we have to 
fe.ce a big coalition once more?” 

“Then,” he retorted, laughing, “remember Hannibal’s 
elephants!” 

Our time was up; I had to get back. We said good-bye. 

Harmibal’s elephants? I scarcely cared for Hannibal as a 
model for us. 
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TECHNICIANS OF DESTRUCTION 

It had not been encouraging to me to be reminded of 
Hannibal, in spite of his elephants; it was still less so to 
note the interest of the younger army officers in Frundsberg, 
the famous captain of mercenaries of the sixteenth century. 
Frundsberg was admittedly a military figure of some 
importance, but his achievement in the introduction of a 
stem military discipline and of ruthless tactics did not seem 
to past generations in Germany so epoch-making as to 
bring him into the ranks of the great army commanders. 
What was it in him that attracted the younger generation 
of military thinkers? His adventurousness, his contempt for 
traditions that had been held sacred, his interest in the craft 
of soldiering for its own sake? 

Their occupation with military problems as a sort of 
technique independent of national and patriotic aims of 
any sort was characteristic of the yoimger generation of 
officers. This was the “new realism”. They considered 
that their duty was to think out their problems to the end 
in the practice of a sort of military Art for Art’s sake. 

I did not come much into contact with this younger 
generation. The brief meetings I had with a few of them 
gave me the impression of a complete aloofiiess in their 
outlook on all human values. These aides-de-camp and 
orderly officers to men who were my comrades at college 
and had now risen to General’s rank, these young st^ 
officers and experts, were a courteous but cold generation, 
politely contemptuous of us older men, and of imprecc- 
dented ruthlessness, but also perhaps of unprec^mted 
professional capacity. Shrewd and bold, with a mathe- 
matician’s clear-sighted directness, supple and yet hard as 
steel, entirely rejecting all sentiment, they belonged -to a 
very different type from our jovial and rather brazen youi^ 
officers of thirty years ago. Those youn^tets, ready as they 
were to kick over the traces, had been one of the elem<mts df 
die German tradition. Their successors of today, clear-eyed 
and cold, deliberately cut themsdves adrift from tsv&cy 
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tradition, spiritual, historical, or even patriotic. They were 
revolutionaries — ^the pillars of a hitherto unknown military 
radicalism. 

That was their bond of sympathy with the mercenaries 
of the sixteenth century, with Frundsberg. These brightest 
of the younger generation of army officers formed a sort of 
New Order, with which the commercial-minded, corrupt, 
self-indulgent bounders of the Nazi party hierarchy had 
nothing in common. These .young officers were taciturn, 
caustic, and unemotional, and had a way of looking through 
and past one as though one had no existence. 

Some years ago, in the original German edition of “The 
Revolution of Destruction,” I pointed out two significant 
symptoms — ^the discontinuance of the historical winter 
work of young German officers preparing for the General 
Staff, and the institution of the prize for officers’ theses on 
great army commanders. A remarkably high proportion 
of the theses chose Frundsberg and Napoleon as their 
subjects, and, I believe, not one dealt with Schamhorst, 
that great German. Intellectual eminence, high qualities of 
mind and character, no longer attracted these young men. 
These things were, as a young friend said to me, “just 
bookish superfluities.” 

The technical side, the logically developed processes in 
which each component could be exactly calculated, as the 
changes of energy can be calculated in an internal combus- 
tion engine — this was the side of the world’s work in which 
these young military experts were absorbed. With this 
absorption in the techiiical went a love of adventure, 
complete ruthlessness, and revolutionary dynamism. The 
technical and the revolutioneury — these were the two 
elements, and the only twc^ that inspired their imagination. 
And, with all their realism and cynicism, these yoimg men 
worked in vacuo. They were no longer patriots in the old 
sense, or nationalists. They were technicians of destruction 
mcessantly at work. Alongside their doctrine of purposeful 
and calctdated frightfulness and their technique of military 
tcMorism, the Nazi efforts . in these directions were the 
btmgling of amateurs. . 

.1 had. to talk on osfficial Imsiness with one of young , 
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men. He was on the staff of the Supreme Army Command 
for £ast Prussia. I had had occasion to protest against all 
the playing at soldiers in Danzig. The Colonel responsible 
for the military training of our police cadres, a man of fine 
intelligence and a patriot of the most honourable type, had 
been disg^ted to find political complications resulting fi'om 
our military exercises. He refused to be drawn into political 
activities; he insisted that he was a soldier and nothing more. 

Thus I had to explain the position to the command 
headquarters, who had seconded this ofiicer for our needs, 
and to ask for the officer’s recall. I will pass over the details 
of the case, which are of no interest, and will try to record 
some of the remarks made to me by a young officer. Major 
vpn P. (I do not want to give his name; he may since have 
changed his views), who accompanied me to the station on 
my return and waited with me for my train. I tried to 
explain, as from man to man, why I was not prepared to 
make Danzig the scene of military experiments. I was not 
concerned so much, I said, about the risk of political com- 
plications with' Poland, or with the League of Nations, as 
about the wrong turn taken in the general political course, 
a movement which I could not support. 

I put this in the friendliest possible way, but it was not 
of the slightest use. On the contrary, when my companion 
noticed how I was trying to make a personal appeal to biTn 
he grew all the more reserved and hostile. “If, Herr 
President,” he said, “you give us no help in bringing 
Danzig within our armament programme, I am sorry, for 
the Herr President’s own sake. But I venture to point out 
that we shall not abandon our plans, but shall find othor 
ways of carrying them out.” 

I let that pass^ and went on to talk of the last war. I said 
I was struck by the self-assurance and the harshness with 
which Germany’s mistakes of that period were judged. 
Such mistakes, said vdn P., would not be repeated. The 
w^ had been badly prepared for, and had started with 
political blunders, but that was not all: the great opp’or- 
tuiiities of making good the earlier omissions had been 
allowed to pass unused. ' , 

■ “What opportunities have you in mind?” I askdT^ . 
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“Our predecessors of that time were slow in recognizing 
the revolutionary part that technical progress could play 
in the whole conduct of the war, and we failed to take full 
advantage of the opportunities which that progress afforded. 
We allowed the Entente Powers to get ahead of us in the 
new developments in military technique. After the first 
failures in France in 1914, any leaders worth their salt 
would have drawn a lesson from them, instead of^aUowing 
themselves to be pushed into the cul-de-sac of trench warfare 
on a dozen fronts. Are you aware,” he continued, “that 
most of the innovations which today are at last being 
adapted by the Supreme Command, and are making it 
possible for us to rdarm on the basis of a completely new 
tactical scheme, were actually put forward as proposals 
in the first two years of the world war?” 

That was news to me. “And so we of the older generation 
made a mess of things in the last war? On what exactly do 
you base your confidence that you will do better?” 

“On the logical pursuit of the plan of delivering smashing 
blows at the enemy and of the conception of mobility of 
forces,” replied von P. “We have been compelled by military 
developments to make radical changes in orur general ideas. 
We have entirely cast aside the traditional doctrines con- 
cerning the phenomenon of war, and have thought out the 
essence of it for ourselves.” 

That conveyed little to me. My silence perhaps suggested 
'• as much. 

“The Herr President can have no idea,” continued the 
young Major, “of the great gulf that separates our modem 
ideas of the essentials of war from those generally current, 
whether among patriots or pacifists. Some of these are 
baroque relics from the age of cavaliers in silks and tourna- 
ments with rules of the game!” 

“Well,” I said, “what do you think you can achieve with 
the new methods?” 

The Major evaded the question. “Ludendorff,” he said, 
“was the first to envisage war as an elemental process, and 
to free the conception of it from all that is of secondary 
importance. But he had not the technical knowledge needed 
for dravdng the right pracdcai ccmclusions his conv ; 
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ception. The resiJt was that he became one of the principal 
obstacles in the way of the perception of the new military 
realities. His vision of total warfare remained quite 
incomplete.” 

“One thing,” I objected, “the total warfare that Luden- 
dorff tried to popularize did reveal plainly^ — that things are 
beginning to be demanded of human beings that go against 
their whole nature. That’s just where Ludendorff came to 
grief.” 

“Human beings arc raw material, with their specific 
degree of response to manipulation like any other material. 
Preparation for war includes the proper selection and use of 
material. Modem war consists of exact processes such as are 
implied in any industrial activity, processes in a system of 
co-operation and control hitherto inconceivable.” 

What seemed to me to matter more, I said, than all these 
general considerations was the extent to which tanks and 
aircrafi: had changed the conditions of military success. 

“We are developing these along lines that will render 
entirely obsolete every existing conception' of warfare. For 
the first time in the history of war, the array commander is 
liberated firom considerations of material, and can make any 
dispositions required by his operational idea.” - 

Where, I asked myself, is all this leading? These young 
men, intoxicated with the power to solve all their military 
problems where past generations failed, and dazzled by the 
revolutionary overthrow of age-old traditional rules of 
warfare, have delivered themselves over, rationalists though 
they call themselves, to an unboimded romanticism. — In 
their military field they were certainly working in harmony 
with a new intellectual fashion that had captured every 
field of life. All this had nothing in common with the old 
Prassian militarism. It was the new polarity of a super- 
rationalism and technicism with an irrationalism, a romantic 
impulse. Theoretical and practical adventuring with all the 
rufiianism of an tmprincipled generation! Adventuring with 
the aid of infallible technical resources. These maa were 
indeed modem. 

Yet these young officers were not personally amhidom; 
they were shnply under the influence of boundless pl’bifes- 
siona! ambition, obsessed by the cause they served, . . • 
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THE LIMITS OF THE POSSIBLE 

A friend repeated to me a thing General Keitel (now Field 
Marshal and “Chief of the Supreme Command”) had said: 
“Rather than not go down at all into history, I would go down 
as the greatest destroyer of all time,” My friend declared 
that he himself heard the Marshal say this. Remarks of that 
kind may be made at times, but they should not be taken 
seriously, anymore than other excursions into philosophyfrom 
such quarters. A General once defined war to me as a form of 
life and no longer merely an occasional means for attaining a 
particular political end. 

In reality the cynicism of Germany’s military leaders is 
less vivid but more serious. Personal ambition naturally 
plays an important part in army circles; let Utopians rage 
over the fact. Much more significant than the existence of 
ambition among the present-day German officers is the fact 
that among the more intelligent cf the younger officers 
ambition plays a much smaller and less personal part than 
among the older and senior officers with the HohenzoUem 
tradition. There has been a strange and, indeed, a perilous 
reversal of the normal rule that the dross of personal ambi- 
tion is cast off with increasing years and that duty comes 
then to be taken simply as duty. In the new German army.- 
it is the younger of the thinking officers who sacrifice their 
personal ambitions to a really inhiunan concentration on 
duty. 

It is this that makes them the decisive factor. They are so 
unsentimental and so radical that personal ambition is in 
their eyes a sort of nineteenth-century bourgeois failing. I 
know Ais from many conversations with young men who 
attached very little importance to their personal careers, 
arid certainly took up an attitude very different from ours of 
-thirty years ago in a similar situation. In Germany today, 
and perhaps elsewhere, there is a class of older men who have 
not made the plunge firom tradition into radicalism, but 
they are no more tihan the outward symbol of a military 
l^dership that really passed long ago into the hands of the 
ydtmg, radical, rat^nalizing experts. 

‘ ' , ■ n ■ , / „ ■’ r, ^ 
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In army matters as elsewhere we are in full flight to a 
sort of technocracy. What do Generals von Keitel, von 
Brauchitsch, von Fritsch, von List, von Blomberg, and the 
rest, amount to nowadays? None of them is what he appears 
to be, a leader. Each is the executant of definite tasks and 
no more. Personality no longer counts; the leadership is in 
the hands of the anonymous machine. No one among these 
Generajs decides, “turns the tide of battle,” as the romantic 
phrase goes; no individual personality carries on the war. 
The military machine does that — an “it.” Can the machine 
do anything more than decide particular issues? It can 
issue instructions for action under specified circumstances, 
but can it draw up a plan in general terms? 

Other nations may rely in war on their great gift of 
improvisation; if the Germans do not it is not because of 
their passion for organization. Their experts work out their 
plans to the last detail, from conviction. They regard the gift 
for improvisation as a desirable quality, but one of only 
secondary importance. Improvisation, in their view, can 
never take the place of an exact plan. The great Moltke 
held that with the opening of hostilities the work of prepara- 
tion is over and everything depends on the commander’s 
personal initiative. This, say the German leaders, is no 
longer so. The present-day General Staff believes in an 
exact plan of campaign, worked out as a separate unit* 
prepared down to the smallest detail, and then carried out 
to a fixed programme. 

But this sort of thing is only possible for the offensive. Is 
not the new German strategy built up entirely on the idea 
of the offensive, and must it not fail in the defensive? In its 
endeavour to avoid the conditions of the last war, is not thfe 
new German doctrine of war a one-sided doctrine of the 
offensive of movement? 

“The future German strategy will consist of separate 
assaults, explosive assatdts, with shorter or longer pauses: in 
between them. War will no longer be a continuous process.” 
So K., an officer staying temporarily at Danzig for special 
duties, said to me one day when we were discussing the 
danger of a new war. He was an inteffig^t, amusing, jolly 
fellow. ;; "■ " '• 
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“Are you fellows determined to have war at all costs?” I 
asked him. I had said I was afraid there was going to be 
another great universal war, and that nobody could say 
how long it would last. His only reply was a laughing 
‘^Immer feste, feste^^ — “That’s all right! Here we go!” 

We were sitting in one of th% fine rooms of the Kurhaus, 
the spa hotel, at Zoppot, looking out to sea on a bright June 
night. We had met at one of the club evenings of the Danzig 
Oversea Club. 

I replied that it seemed to me a very simple conclusion 
that Germany would be forced on the defensive and would 
thus be unlikely to be able to determine the limits of any 
war. K. laughed and said that it was, after all, not such a 
simple matter as that. 

We discussed the lines of a broad pohtical plan. I 
mentioned the possible restoration of the institution of the 
Monarchy as a factor in the maintenance of internal and 
international peace. K. did not like the idea: “A monarch,” 
he contended, “is an element of insecurity.” 

“Then we are to rely on our military machine as a safety 
valve?” 

“Of course everything depends on the machine. The one 
solid thing in these times of upheaval is the expert military 
organization that sets before us the detailed problems and 
their solution.” 

’’Just consider each question as it arises and otherwise let 
things take their course? ” I suggested. 

”I should prefer,” replied von K., “to put it a little differ- 
ently: keep the situation open, so as to be able to move at the 
right moment. It’s the only thing we can do — ^keep ourselves 
ready and prepared for all sorts of situations. Our opportu- 
nities may be more restricted than we imagine, but they may 
equally well be wider than the most we dream of at present.” 

That opinion was shared by almost all the people one met, 
by politicians and high officials of every shade of opinion, by 
army officers and economic experts — ^Don’t tie yourself down 
. too soon! Keep on the move! Watch out for opportunities! 
Jn every question of public afl&irs men’s attitude was tmder- 
goihg a gradual; change of which die significance is only now 
beginning to become plain. Their plans were dictat^ by 
tibc chances of success. 
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That might seem a healthy principle. In reality it is the 
most revolutionary of principles pf action, since the limits of 
the possible have been extended so widely by technical 
advance and rationalizatiom that they seem no longer to 
exist at all. 

Today “the limits of the possible” is almost identical with 
the attainability of the impossible. 

xm 

THE APPETITE GROWS WITH EATING 

Only the initiated can speak with authority about the 
cliques and coteries in German army circles. Whether the 
knowledge is of any great importance may well be doubted: 
the thing that has really mattered is the victory of the extre- 
mists in the army over all other schools. 

In the spring of 1938 I met an old friend at a little station 
in Poland. I must not mention his name or rank. He was a 
Prussian to whom the Austrian adventure, then just brought 
to an end, was anathema. 

We talked in the waiting room over a cup of tea. “There’s 
nothing to hope for,” he said. “The tragedy will run its 
course. We shall have our victories, but the question is — ^how 
long can we keep them up? 

“Ludendorff,” he continued, “has been criticized for liis 
amateur logic, his inability to think things out to the end. 
Our new General Staff have the guts for anything — they 
carry their plans to the farthest limit. You have no idea of 
the ruthlessness with which the yoimger men attack military 
problems, scrapping the so-called classic methods. They are 
revolutionaries. Never in the history of warfare have there 
been such radical innovators. 

• “It’s a new military mathematics, with not a breath of 
human feeling in it; and it has a.suggestive force that there is 
no withstanding. I am only on the fringe of it all, but I can 
understand how the men who are in daSy touch with these 
new ideas get engrossed in them and hold to them with a sort 
of religious fanaticism. What the Staffe of other States call 
modem strategy is utterly antiquated. look at these Poles! 
It’s pathetic to think of their plans — ^we hxxow aU thcre is to 
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know about them, for that matter. They imagine they can 
beat us and occupy East Prussia! They’ll find they’re hope- 
lessly mistaken. Brave, but you can’t win a war today with 
just bravery.” 

"What can we do to prevent war?” 

“Perhaps there won’t be any,” he said, shrugging his 
shoulders. “Perhaps it will be avoided, forestalled by a 
voluntary capitulation. There’ll be some soreness if it is. We 
shall be done out of the big-scale test of the new ideas, the- 
practical experience of combined operations that a lot of men 
would like to have.” 

“Do you remember,” I said, “our talk at Konigsberg, 
years ago, when we agreed that Germany must be got out of 
her desperate situation — but kept carefully clear of new 
adventures? How has all this change come about?” 

“Appetite grows with eating,” my friend Replied. “It’s 
the lack of understanding on the other side, their grotesque 
unpreparedness and incapacity and, to put it baldly, their 
crass ignorance. Hitler is always right — ^they go out of their 
way to put him in the right. And not only Hitler, but the 
young men in our country, who are absolutely sure that they 
can cope today with any and every military situation — ^they 
are allowed to go on believing it. Everywhere they get what- 
ever they want. One success after another. Do you wonder 
that they are no longer content to go for the 1914 frontiers 
plus Austria? Use our opportimity, go right ahead, we can 
get anything we like — that is their reaction to the British and 
French policy. Our fellows count on splitting Britain and 
France. If they can do that, diplomatically or militarily, we 
shall be masters of Europe. From the standpoint of military 
policy, indeed, that is the only situation that could be 
regarded as satisfactory, since it would place Germany’s 
future on a really .firm foundation.” 

“I can’t say I like that prospect,” I said, “however 
tempting it might seem to any patriot. Britain prevented 
French hegemony in Europe; she would be still less ready to 
tolerate Geiinan hegemony. We shall :^d oui?!elves in a 
new world war.’* 

, ^ “Anyhow,” replied my friend, "Ae European , Balance of 
, is jm. England will have to get u^ed to finding 
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that she can no longer divide Europe and rule the roost. And 
there are other possibilities. My men in our Department 
assure me that England doesn’t want to go to war, and 
couldn’t if she wanted to. 

“There’s another thing, too,” he continued after a pause. 
“It might well be considered that the time has at last come 
for a real unification of Europe. Isn’t it fair to assume that 
something of that sort is our proper task? France’s day is 
over. There’s nobody but us that counts. It’s our job a r>f^ 
wants doing — and mere talk gets nothing done. Europe will 
become a political unit in the same way as the' Reich did. 
Blood and iron — there’s no other way, and after all the game 
is worth the candle.” 

“With Hitler?” I asked. 

“Hitler! Who’s he?” said my friend contemptuously. 
“He will be got rid of in due course, but Germany’s fiiture 
greatness wiU endure.” 

My friend was not the first in whom I had observed this 
change from violent opposition to Hitler to virtual collabora- 
tion with him. As the years passed, the standards of judgment 
changed. It was inevitable that they should. Once more we 
were learning that nothing succeeds like success. 

At that time, at all events, there did not seem to be the 
slightest possibility of getting rid of Hitler and his Nazism. 

xrv 

HITLER’S DODGE 
• 

“That man,” said General yon Blomberg to me once, full 
of enthusiasm, “That man tears down all the paper obstacles. 
He teaches us to detect the papier mache where we thought 
we saw iron and steel. He has the penetrating glance of die 
truly great leader, who sees through human weaknesses and 
knows how to make use of them. Surely you, too, want to 
see Germany great and strong! But we shall not manage it 
amid the encouraging applause of those swine of inter- 
national journalists, or with the patronizing benevolence 
of the members of the Council at Geneva. Don’t worry; 
Hitler is not going to land us in a world -war.” - . - 

The . War Minuter haxl been answarfng doubls I 
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expressed about the military training at Danzig. I was 
reminded of his words later when a friend who had come to 
see me in the interval between two trains gave me his impres- 
sion of the change in the outlook of the leading Generals. 
“They tell us,” he said, “that we must stick to it and steer 
a steady course. It’s no good shilly-shallying; we must go 
right ahead. There’s no going back, only forward into a new_ 
stage. It’s impossible to take the Revolution in tow for our 
own pturposes and at the same time to stay tied up to old 
traditions.”^ 

“In other words,” I asked, “Hitler is now the real com- 
mander of the army?” 

“Make no mistake about it — ^that man really has excep- 
tional abilities. He has managed things amazingly well. But 
Nazism is neither here nor there — ^we’ve altogether different 
fish to fry. We’re not interested in the slightest in Nazism. 
Our feeling is that we have reached much the same stage as 
when the French armies came under Napoleon’s command. 
We are the heirs and the defenders of the Revolution. The 
Revolution runs in our blood, in the blood of all of us, down 
to the junior Captain on the Staff. 

“We were all on the wrong track. Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau are no models for us today, nor are any other of 
the men who try to unite the ideas of the Revolution with 
the traditions and ideas of other times. Today we are 
simply ‘Children of the Revolution.’ We are carrying out 
the greatest of military revolutions, and this affects our 
intellectual and political outlook. It makes it impossible for 
us to continue as traditionalists and monarchists. Our 
patterns today are the young Generals of the French Revolu- 
tion. Our model is Napoleon, with his pace and his complete 
change in tactics. It is logical that we should seek in our 
armies the revolutionizing fanaticism of the sansculottes. 
And no more of the bourgeois patriotism of 1914. Do you 
follow the line of thought?” 

“I follow it only too well,” I retorted. “It has the typical 
flavour of the laboratory and of the unnatural cocksuren^ 
that is the failing of all the supej-clev^- people, whether in 
literature or politics or the army.’* ■ 

' ^*Ah! Don’t take it all the wrong way,” my friend |sro- 
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tested. “We really haven’t all suddenly got Hitler-drunk. 
We can see the man’s limitations and weaknesses clearly 
enough. But there are two considerations that compel us to 
accept Hitler and his cohorts. To permit the tension to go 
on between Nazism and some other form of Germaui pat- 
riotism would mean keeping open a cleavage that would be 
very dangerous if there should be any likelihood of war. 
And, still more important, we are the executors and the 
beneficiaries of the Revolution, the universal, worldwide 
revolution, and perhaps it is we who will make an end of it.” 

“Everybody,” I replied, “knows how to cover up his 
capitulation with fine phrases. It is clear now what has 
happened. At first we all said, ‘Let’s hold our hand. When 
the man has done his job we’ll see whether to sack him or 
keep him on.’ And the simple truth now is, that in our irreso- 
lution we have allowed the man to get so strong that there’s 
no longer any possibility of deposing him.” 

“May be,” replied my fiiend, “but that’s not quite the 
whole story. We had our cautious colleagues. They were all 
against experimenting; they were for setting limits to our 
aims and claiming nothing beyond the restoration of our 
pre-war position. They were the disciples of the Bismarck 
school, the semi-revolutionaries. We also had the men who 
imagined they were revolutionaries. Their idea was to go 
ahead tentatively until firm resistance was discovered. But 
when would that be? Where is it going to show itselE? And 
finally we have the radicals, who answer that there is not 
going to be any real resistance. ‘The existing order is in pro- 
cess of collapse. Apart from that, we are masters of a tech- 
nique with which we can break all resistance.’ That is their 
contention, and logic is on their side, for progressive radi- 
calization is the law of ail revolutions. Hitler manages 
always to work himself to the head of the radicals. Anyhow, 
wlmtever mcplanation we may reason out after the event, 
the fact is there and there is no altering it. The only thing 
left to us is to play the revolutionary game. There’s no more 
possibility of opposition.” 

"So he’s done the trick, the German Naptdeoni” I 
acclaimed. “He has m^e every opponent toe the ImeS” . 

“Simll I give away his dodge to you? He haS'^^piy 
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agreed to whatever anyone has asked. He has even given 
men more than they asked. Thus he has laid them all under 
an obligation to him. He has made all rivalries pointless 
and reconciled all differences. Finally, he has driven every- 
one into the arms of radicalism. For if you voluntarily and 
lavishly provide the wherewithal for the expert to do his job, 
he finds one job after another practicable where he had 
given it up as a wild dream. In this way Hitler has brought 
all the rival schools and personalities to his side, by 
giving help to them all and accepting everyone’s ideas. 
These Generals who have been used to hearing nothing but 
sour warnings from the civil side about the need for economy, 
have come across a man who says to them every day that 
their plans and demands arc entirely inadequate, that we 
have got to get twice as much, ten times as much done. What 
would you think of that? Ask yourself the question. I’d like 
to see the officer who will say ‘No, thanks,’ instead of ‘Let’s 
have it, let’s have it, we’ll take it on.’ ” 

“Yes, om mistake was in imagining that the military 
chiefs were anything more than experts. We imagined that 
they were out to tzike the lead in our national revival, and 
they were merely experts, experts run wild.” 

XV 

THE OBSESSED EXPERT 

There was an error of a different kind too. It arose from 
the absolute perplexity in this present Germany in regard to 
the course to take — a perplexity manifested by everyone 
who is forced to leave the safety zone of the machine and 
launch himself on the trackless ocean of personal initiative. 
With a machine there is only one responsibility — -to see that 
it is wo|-king properly. There ^re have a definite criterion. 
No wonder, then, that the individual flees for refuge to the 
machine when the moral and spiritual standards for personal 
, decisions are lacking. All classes of society and all grades of 
employees join in this flightj men of ail spiritual and .poUdqal 
tendencies take part in it — Marxist Socialists no 1^ than, 
Ghristiain clergymen. It is a phenomenon that is not confined, 
to 'Germany. . ■ , . ’ - ' : ‘ - 
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I had a fkiend who characterized as pious aspirations and 
childish credulity all my hopes that the army would exercise 
a moderating influence on Nazi radicalism. He said to me 
on the evening before my flight from Danzig: 

“The tendency to radicalization is becoming dominant in 
the army just as irresistibly as radical elements have worked 
themselves to the top in National Socialism. In the machine 
the maximum output is the thing that matters. That is to 
say, there is a tendency to exploit its capacity to the utmost. 
This applies just as nauch to political as to industrial mach- 
inery. It is also true of the military machine. The machinery 
is only remunerative if it is kept working at full swing. This 
is equally true of the productive capacity of such a compli- 
cated machine as the modern army. All organized mach- 
inery is subject to what I may term the tendency to a max- 
imum. Maximum production, maximum destruction, max- 
imum domination.” 

There was some truth in that. The individual who has 
lost his personal standards flees to the safety of the machine 
and seeks a mainstay in so-called practical tasks. But in the 
machine he comes into the field of force of radicalism. He 
becomes subject to the tendency towards a maximum, 
toward the radical, rational, absolute solution. 

The beginning of this development is spiritual perplexity. 
All these men, accustomed to holding fixed conceptions of 
honour and standards of conduct, found themselves spirit- 
ually in a void after 1918, and dependent entirely on then- 
own judgment. The extent of this perplexity was revealed to 
anyone who learned the private -views of ofiicers and then- 
spiritual life outside their profesion. They lost all critical 
faculties and fell into the toils of charlatans and mysta- 
gogues. General Ludendorff, undeniably a first-class military 
expert, led the way. ‘ 

I had a revealing experience in this respect. I owed my 
life to an officer of high rank who came to Danzig on an 
important secret mission. With his intimate knowledge of 
the inner wheels of Nazism he was able to prevent an s^tempt 
to murder me. After thus saving my life, he was anxiom fo 
do the same for my soul. He disclosed his permmd viem :tb 
me. He was an adherent of a strange sect .mysdmir witife 
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some affinity to anthroposophy, who were full of strange 
notions concerning chosen men and a higher race. He made 
me acquainted with the master of this sect, which was known 
as the Guoten — a portmanteau word made up from “Goten” 
(Goths) and “guten” (good)— and which claimed to be a 
select company of human beings who had been entrusted 
with the mission of secretly guiding the world’s destiny. I 
have never come across a more tangled mass of Christian and 
other doctrines than that to which this officer pinned his 
faith. The master had just returned from a period for reflec- 
tion in a concentration camp into which his competition 
with the Nazi doctrines of racialism and the elite had 
brought him; but this penance had only strengthened his 
faith. He and this officer were bent on winning me for their 
community. 

How could a man like this highly placed intelligence 
officer be duped by such absurd nonsense? Twenty years 
previously he would have been a good Christian in the 
conventional sense of the word. He would also have been a 
responsibly thinking patriot. It would never have occurred 
to him to regard himself as a chosen instrument of Divine 
Providence. 

He was not a unique phenomenon. Moreover, his 
belids were no mere compensation for the ordeal of work of 
such delicate nature as his. There are many members of the 
secret police who devote their scanty leisure to the Muses, 
composing tender lyric poems or painting in watercolours. 
The, chief inspector of the Danzig secret police once told me 
in confidence that he wrote veises. But the flight into the 
absurd, into spiritual sectarianism, of members of the new 
German officers’ corps was something different It signified 
the collapse of the traditional world. . It was still more elo- 
quent of complete spiritual perplexity. 

, A high officer of the old army who was a near relation of 
nodne summed all this up in his own simple way when he paid 
me a farewell visit on my estate. “Are the Generals going to 
restore order?” he asked. “Are the Generals going to raise, 
Germany to her former high position? You’ll never see them 
didr it! Those Generals!” He used a very coarse txpeewitm to 
ilhxirtmte his. opinion of them. “Those Generala have lost, 
their wits as well as the war.” 
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There is a kernel of truth in the judgment passed by 
another of my acquaintances on his brother officers in the 
German General Staff. He applied to them the phrase 
“fellows without a country*’ which the Emperor William II 
coined for the Social Democrats, and added: “Germany is no 
more to them than Hecuba! Their profession is their 
Germany!” 

The expert becomes obsessed by his profession. It becomes 
his home and faith and country; he is ready to sacrifice all 
three to it. 

Ludendorff’s idea of a “distinctive” faith {arteigener Glaube), 
which was fairly widespread in military circles, sprang from 
two sources. One, the doctrine evolved by Mathilde Luden- 
dorff, was the typical recourse of the uprooted, the clutch at 
a substitute. The other was the result of sober reflection. 
The world war had shown the superiority of the “superstate 
powers,” as LudendorflF termed them, over the forces of 
national States. These “superstate powers” included Chris- 
tianity. In order, therefore, to be fully equipped for a future 
war, the Germans must replace the Christian religion by one 
of their own, a “racial” religion. Thus Generals and uni- 
versity professors became founders of religions for reasons of 
expediency. The Japanese State religion was their classical 
example. They might have found it more natural to go 
back to the State deification of the emperors of ancient 
Rome. 

Men with such views remained unstable, whether they 
came to them through genuine spiritual perplexity or as 
cynics seeking to make a virtue of their nihilism. They soon 
realized that they were giving their enthusiasm to mere sub- 
stitutes, and working themselves into a belief which they 
could not take seriously. Men holding such views are bound 
to arrive finally in the narrowed field of the expert as soon 
as the opportunity comes. 

What happened in Germany can occur in other lands. 
The Umhrmh or “ploughing up,” as the new German jargon 
so well calls it, is no new invention of the Nazis- It be^n 
as long ago as 1914. It is the crumbling of the sphittiM 
basis of our civilization. In Germany the organized workers 
ahd ihe army were the two classy with the. most ddOnite 
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standards and criteria. No wonder that in the crisis of the 
“ploughing up” both sought shelter in their machinery, 
each in its own fashion. But flight into the machine is 
flight into a collectivity. There is no question of individual 
moral responsibility within a collectivity, but only the ques- 
tion whether the requirements of the collectivity are being 
met. Moral decisions are confined to the sphere of the indi- 
vidual personality. The liberation from considerations of 
moral responsibility comes, therefore, to be regarded, by all 
who thus take refuge in their day-to-day tasks, as a typical 
deliverance, a relief and a step forward. Hence the feeling 
of superiority in the radical, rationalistic experts which has 
such a powerful attraction for all who live in spiritvial surro- 
gates. 

The attractive power of any kind of radicalism is based 
especially on activity. The men of tradition, continuity, and 
balance seem to uphold a sort of quietism. At a dinner I 
happened to find myself sitting next to von Papen and 
opposite Freiherr von Hammerstein-Equord, the former 
Commander-in-Chief^ and joined with them in a conver- 
sation concerning the prospects of the German Revolution. 
This took place shortly before the retirement of Hammer- 
stein, who was an advocate of moderation and peaceful 
development. 

“Don’t interfere. Let it run its course!” said von Hammer- 
stein. “Any sort of interference is only one more short- 
circuiting. This sort of thing must be left to run itself out.” 

“So l®ng as it isn’t then too late,” I objected. 

The General shrugged his shoulders. I gained the impres- 
sion of a resignation that went deeper than his words when 
he' said: “Cures cannot be forced. 1 regard all this as a 
fever which must run its course. It may lead to complete 
recovery, but it is also possible that it may have a fatal 
issue.” 

The General was right. Conservative, traditionalist 
solutions, which restore the continuity of historical develop- 
ment, cannot be manufactured. Consequently the man of 
conservative outlook is bound to reanain passive . in siich 
carisra. Hammerstcin, whose huge* imposh^ figure itself 
gave the , impression of a certain breadflb and cadmness of 
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character, went on to express in a few curt sentences views 
which came close to my own, leading me to hold fast to my 
opinion that it was still possible to hope for a recovery in the 
German situation, even at a time when oiitward appearances 
had long indicated that events were moving irresistibly in 
the direction of another world war. 

“We shall achieve nothing without a limitation of our 
aims,” he said. “A limitation, I mean, to something that we 
can call, quite simply, a decent solution. The developments 
of recent years have led us to a point at which youthful 
heedlessness will no longer do. Revolutionary hysteria is not 
Germany’s line. We mustn’t make the same mistake twice 
over.” 

I cannot remember any more of this conversation in 
detail. But I know Hammerstein voiced the opinion that it 
was not enough to avoid the particular blunders which had 
produced a vast coalition against Germany; we must also , 
abandon any sort of extravagant political aims. Neither the 
military nor the political errors of the world war could be 
avoided merely by splitting up an ambitious plan of aggres- 
sion into a number of isolated actions, on the ground that we 
could win more easily by such means. Gtermany must 
renounce all territorial ambitions, apart from reasonable 
frontier rectifications. The future of the Reich lay in a 
broad policy of alliances. Our activities must be political 
rather than military. It was the duty of the military leaders 
to resign themselves to an acknowledgment of the limita- 
tions of military aims. If we aimed at military solutions for 
problems which could only be settled by political action, we 
should find ourselves once more in a tragic situation. Iso- 
lated military solutions were often of no great difficulty. 
Considered by themselves, there were many enterprises 
which looked like *‘dead certainties.” But it was impossible 
to launch a single campaign with no other consideration 
than whether or not it could be won. On the eontrary, we 
must ask ourselves into what chain of successive fiirther 
campaigirs we might be drawn if we placed military con- 
nderations in the foreground. 

The General’s moderation, which seemed to me proof of 
ah eminently mature intellect and balanced charactm, 
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accompanied, however, by a certain inclination to take 
things easily. When I asked how the modem military and 
political radicals could be brought to a better understanding 
of these facts, he shrugged his shoulders. Matters would 
mature of themselves or not at all, he said. The great thing 
was to remain in the background; premature action would 
spoil everything. 

No further interference with events! Let matters develop 
organically! Don’t ask questions, but keep at work! Go 
ahead with the allotted practical tasks, and don’t fuss! Such 
were the regular answers to any questions about Germany’s 
real aims, or any doubts expressed concerning the rightness 
of our policy as a whole. It was not difficult to see that these 
replies concealed misgivings. As time went on, there was 
deeper and deeper resignation or cynicism in the tone in 
which people uttered such phrases as: “Why get excited? 
Better join in the game! You won’t change things! Neither 
you nor I can!"^ 

Not one of the old officers with whom I talked had any 
plans for world conquest. But in the older generation a 
rather sordid ambition, combined with dislike and unchival- 
rous envy of the men who had come to the top, was growing 
apace. Slowly the traditional policy of loyalty to a ruling 
dynasty was giving place to belief in an inevitable modern 
despotism. Oswald Spengler’s ideas, half-digested, did much 
harm among the officers, even those of higher rank. 

But among the older generation this was rather a futile 
effort at half-ironic self-interpretation than a manifestation 
of, real will. The men of that generation never achieved 
settled convictions. Irresolution was obviously their destiny, 
forced upon them by their career and the change they lived 
through. In the world war, as members of the General Staff 
and the men who did the real hard work, they found it irk- 
some to work with their elderly superiors; they were the men 
of actual practical experience and the organizers of military 
n^rm. But now they were themselves the “old tnen,” des- 
pised by a younger, reckless generation of new experts who 
had grown up with radical id^ or entirely divorced from 
tradition. So they wavered between continuity of develop- 
ment and radical solutions, . between tradition and revolu- 
tion, They wavered between the many possibilities. 
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An old fnend of my youth was present on the occasion of 
my conversation with Hammerstein. He was a real aristo- 
crat in the best sense. After the war he had been forced to 
transfer to the police force, where he climbed to a high post 
in one of the Hanseatic towns. He knew the military scene 
through and through. If there were unanimity, he declared, 
Geimany coxild achieve everything — a. decent solution of 
home problems and an honorable understanding in foreign 
policy. “What do we lack?” he asked, “Areal geniiiis! We’ve 
got the old big noises — ^LudendorfF, Seeckt, and Groener. 
None of them can stick the otheis. None of them has abso- 
lute authority. So it’s a race between good mediocrities. 
‘Keep on top,’ they tell themselves. ‘Keep a stiff lip! We’re 
getting there! We may not be Scharnhorsts or Gneisenaus, 
but we’re the futinre marshals!’ ” 

As a matter of fact, the stereotyped conception of future 
“wars of liberation” was completely mistaken. Forster, the 
Danzig Gauleiter and a youthful friend of Hitler, a man 
with intimate knowledge of all Nazi secrets, revealed to me 
his master’s real opinion of the Generals at that time. 

“Oh, the Ftihrer’s a tough one,” he said admiringly, drop- 
ping into the slovenly slang of the streets. “He knows how to 
tackle folks. They’ll all take his dibs; you can buy the bloom- 
ing lot! Hitler mayn’t be a booky chap. He ain’t one of your 
lawyers or professors, but he’s got them all taped. He’ll 
settle those Generals all right. And don’t you go letting 
yourself in so much with those blokes,” he added suspici- 
ously. 

There is no need to discuss whether Hitler really bribed 
the Generals. But he knew how to win over to his side by 
offers of careers and huge salaries die intermedia.te genera- 
tion which really coxmted in those days, and which made 
respectable status and a good income its standard of success, 
although violating respectable canojis by refusing fo scru- 
tinize the quality of the succ^ or the source of the income. 

Men might be for or against England, for or against 
France, pro-Russian or anti-Russian, but these differences 
in JT^^ard to practical policy were irrelcvant>to the general 
political aims and to technical military qu^tions. Pcssibly 
there were two aims that foimd general acceptance. They 
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were the so-called “wiping out of the disgrace” and a 
minimum demand for security for Germany against all 
possible combinations. It was believed that these could be 
achieved by building up a strong nucleus of power. 

The course of events was not decided by differences, or 
ambitions, or inward perplexity, but by something else. 
The judgment passed on the Generals by my military rela- 
tive was as follows: “Never will those men step in and over- 
throw Hitler. They must have someone to give them orders. 
If they can’t have their old king they’ll find themselves a new 
one, even if they have to drag a pimp out of a brothel for the 
purpose!” 


XVI 

A PEACE PARTY 

Even after the formal surrender to the National Socia- 
lists, opposition within the army remained an important 
factor up to the outbreak of war. It was visibly exempli- 
fied in the dismissal of General von Fritsch. 

It was not merely an opposition to Nazism; it was also 
directed against military radicalism, which, as I should likp 
to' repeat, has little to do with Prussian militarism. Military 
radicalism in reality represents the application of the most 
modern notions of rational planning and mechanization to 
the military sphere. Consequently it approximates to the 
trend of thought of that political radicalism in all countries 
which advocates a future rationalized world order. 

There was a definite peace party in the German army 
under the Nazi regime. 

When in Paris in the summer of 1939, I was invited to 
meet certain anti-Nazi German officers in Switzerland, with 
a view to considering ways and means of preventing the 
threatened war. About the same time a French friend 
brought me news that a highly-placed French General, . 
eryoymg the complete confidence of Daladier, the French 
Premier, was r^dy, in accordance with the Premieres desire, 
to take part in strictly confidential conversations with a 
peim^ Cieneral Staff -officer of equal raxdc. My firiend \ 
^ged me to Second these efforts. ' . - • ' i 
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I must mention that I found certain French circles in- 
clined to regard the German army as a trustworthy partner 
in an eventual agreement. This tendency was to have fateful 
consequences a year later. I had been informed of remarks 
alleged to have been made in the autumn of 1938, at the 
time of the Czech crisis, by certain German military mdn, to 
the effect that it was impossible to carry on any confidential 
negotiations with the corrupt French political clique, 
because, despite all assurances to the contrary, everything 
would be known to the Gestapo in Berlin within 48 hours. 
Anyone who trusted French politicians would be risking his 
life. Confidence could only exist between mihtary opposite 
numbers. 

I cannot say whether German intrigues had deliberately 
pulled out the stop of the “mutual chivalrous respect of the 
ex-combatants of Verdun,” in this attempt to reach an 
understanding at the eleventh hour, or whether certain 
Frenchmen who realized their country’s unpreparedness 
clung of their own accord to the idea that an appeal to the 
chivalry of military men might stave off universal disaster. 
So iar as the German efforts are concerned, I can only say 
that I did not go to the preliminary rendezvous in Switzer- 
land. It is scarcely conceivable that a political emigrd 
should be able to play any part in missions of such political 
importance. But I made efforts to ascertain the conditions 
which, in the German view, would enable peace to be 
assured. 

The military peace party informed me in reply that they 
were not interested in the restoration of the monarchy. They 
were going to overthrow National Socialism, and the oppor- 
tunity was offered by the threatened plxmging of Germany 
into another war, which would develop with mathematical 
certainty into a world war and would be bound to end in a 
second German drfeat. In Germany there were only small 
cliques in the party, in the asmy, and in certain other 
quarters, that really wanted war. A new Government, aedng 
as the trustee of the nation, would advise the army on 
political mattera. This Govmunent would be: formed &om 
representatives of the main political and industrial idemente, 
and would establish a constitutional state df aipiirs as soon as 
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possible. Special importance would be attached to the res- 
toration of the administration of justice, and of equality 
before the law. Special attention would be given to the 
Christian basis of the future State. 

In regard to foreign policy I was informed in reply to my 
inquiry that Austria would have to remain with Germany, 
as well as certain parts of Czechoslovakia, which must enter 
into a formal alliance with Germany. Poland would be 
expected to cede the Vistula Corridor and certain frontier 
districts in the Posen region, particular importance being 
attached to the return of Bromberg. It was hoped to reach a 
peaceful agreement with France concerning Alsace. More- 
over, the persons concerned would be ready to participate in 
a general European peace conference, at which the necessary 
economic and military agreements would be concluded- A 
limitation of armaments would be acceptable, provided that 
it was declared to be binding on all parties. The resumption 
of international exchanges of goods , and international cur- 
rency dealings was desired, but with the reservation that a 
continental economic block should be established in confor- 
mity with existing common interests. A further condition 
would be either the restitution of the former German Col- 
onies or the administration of all colonial possessions of 
European States by autonomous economic boards, on which 
all nations would be represented. 

I passed on this information. So far as I know, it was 
given no further discussion. But this effort for peace is 
significant, if it was not merely an attempt to delude on the 
part of the leaders of Germany’s political strategy, which I 
do not think likely. It shows that German government 
circles and the German army contained elements which were 
trying to prevent war and to overthrow the Nazi regime. I 
can offer no estimate of their strength. 

Shortly before, when in London, I had heard from an old 
acquaintancefrom Berlin of a rather similar project, to miJte - 
the imminence of war the occasion for overthrowing the 
Hitler regime. “Let them get on with their mobilization,” 
^aid my acquaintance, “for it’s the only chance of getting rid 
of Nazism. Keep on tdling the people here and in Frjmce to 
stend firm; there’ll be no war. We’ll see to that.” 
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I have known this man for many years, and his sincerity 
is beyond all question. He was in close touch with author- 
itative military circles. He certainly correctly represented 
their opinions. But why was there no revolt at the moment 
of the outbreak of war? Were he and his companions 
illusionists? 

I admit that I was firmly convinced that the more thought- 
ful elements in the army and certain other men in the back- 
ground were ready to take over responsibility at the critical 
moment and use the opportunity for a coup d’etat. Their 
failure to do so is due to many reasons which can be easily 
explained today. I will cite only two of them, perhaps not 
the principal ones. 

One was the political and military inactivity of Britain and 
France, who should have taken important action in both 
spheres. The other lay in the fact that the so-called men in 
the foreground, and those behind them, who intended to 
lead were in reality very far from being leaders, and were, 
indeed, entirely incapable of interfering with what was just a 
gigantic mechanism in motion. In face of the vast organiza- 
tion of the Nazi State they were simply private individuals, 
whosd personal views carried no weight at all. The course 
was determined by the machine, and no personal human 
responsibility came into play. 

Ananke, the Greek Fate, in the form of modern rationa- 
lized mechanism. 
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A MEETING AT ZOPPOT 

Had the German Foreign Ministry any political plan? 
Stresemann was supposed to have one; certainly Briining 
had very definite ideas of his own. But the departmental 
heads were men of routine, not of any broad conceptions. 

Neither Papen nor Schleicher had any definite aims in 
foreign policy. They just waited for things to turn up — “Only 
substantial offers considered,” so to speak. To ease the situa- 
tion, and to watch out for a chance of getting their elbows in 
anywhere — those were the principal ideas with which Hit- 
ler’s two immediate predecessors at the Chancellery had 
approached the delicate field of German foreign policy. Not 
a soul at the Foreign Ministry knew what were the objectives 
in external affairs of the Hitler-Papen-Hugenberg alliance 
with the Reichswehr. There was such perplexity over the 
National Socialists’ Polish policy that irt the summer of 1933, 
when the first ^reements between Danzig and Poland were 
approaching completion, the German diplomats interrated 
in eastern European affairs came to Zoppot, oiu: seaside 
holiday resort near Danzig, not only to discuss this move 
together, but, as it were, to sound me. 

“Those fellows have really gone completely off their 
heads,” was the departmental view of the new Polish 
policy. The situation was ripe for a revision of policy, but 
instead of taking advantage of its strong hand the new Gov- 
ernment seemed to be throwing away all its trump cards. 
Was this simply one more piece of Nazi bluff? What lay at 
the back of it? 

Among the personages who came to Zoppot with this idea 
in their minds was the representative of the Reich at Danzig, 
Baron von Thermann. The baron was mainly interested, 
however, in his own career; or, rather, the baroness was. Hear 
first husband had been a prominent General, and it was her 
ambition to be an Ambassador’s wife. Her husband was a 
jovial man who was universally popular in Danzig because of 
his rajeptions, at which there was always genuine Bavarian 
b^r and sausages to be had. Until 1932 he had Iwen a 
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moderate Democrat in his views, but his wife had induced 
him to get into touch in good time with the movement that 
showed such promise. Herr von Thermann was the first 
German representative abroad to hoist the swastika flag 
voluntarily above his Legation offices. His action was duly 
rewarded: he won his Embassy. He became Ambassador to 
one of the great South American States. Six months later 
the baroness passed through Danzig on her way back to 
South America from her parents’ home in Riga. “We’ve 
done marvellously!” she boasted to her friends as she des- 
cribed the successes achieved in South America. Nazi 
Women’s League started, the whole German colony cap- 
tured and set to work for the cause — and so on! 

At Danzig the baroness had left no stone unturned to make 
up to the coming men. She spoke in the Munich dialect to 
Gauleiter Forster, a Bavarian born, until in his uncouth way he 
stopped it as “tomfoolery.” For my first visit to her house as 
President she posted her youngest children at the front door 
with little bouquets in their hands, and they received me 
with a recital of patriotic poems. Their mother had her hair 
in pigtails a la Gretchen. At all other times she had it 
elaborately dressed. 

Herr von Thermann proved his interest in the subject by 
going happily to sleep in his armchair as soon as lunch was 
over. Very different was Zechlin, the Minister to Lithuania, 
a man with a slight impediment in his speech, but keen and 
intelligent, a useful man and thoroughly well-informed. I 
had known him for a long time. Our little talk was led by 
Meyer, director of the eastern section at the Ministry, an 
alert and intelligent man, of an old and distinguished 
Berlin family of Jewish bankers. I often had occasion to 
meet him; his brother’s house at Brandenburg Gate, where 
he lived, had atmosphere and contained many choice things. 
I met his sister there; she was no longer young, but was s^ 
one of the most striking women I have ever met. Meyer 
married and had a family actually under the Nazi regime;' 
his wife was a Fraulein von Aphenbach — “Aryan” and 
aristocrat. But in spite of his subsearvience and, indeed, his 
afleged servility to Hitler, he failed to secure the tide of 
Jhayaxi honoris causa. , . 
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Meyer, always enterprising 2ind energetic and full of 
ideas, had undertaken the task of expounding and explaining 
the actual objectives of the Nazi policy with regard to Poland. 
Among the other officials present I may mention one of the 
German consuls from Poland, a correct, quiet administrator 
of the old style. With Moltke, the Ambassador to Poland, I 
had many talks on other occasions. My situation at this 
time was difficult. I was not in a position to communicate 
the actual motives of Hitler’s foreign policy. Hitler, indeed, 
like the rest, had in reality no fixed plan. The Polish policy 
W'as simply an improvisation. Hitler’s sole purpose was to 
gain time and to remove the acute difficulties. But a bald 
admission of this seemed to me to be inadvisable, for the 
simple reason that the Foreign Ministry itself clearly did 
not feel strong enough to elaborate a plan of its own. At 
that time I still nursed the illusion that I might be able to 
induce Hitler to adopt my own ideas of the only practicable 
German foreign policy. It seemed to me that it was worth 
while to win over other people to these ideas. I said, there- 
fore, that I had no knowledge of Hitler’s purposes, but that 
a development along the following lines seemed desirable — 
and I gave much the same statement that I had given to 
Baron von Fritzsch. 

It was on this occasion that I first realized how men of 
routine will boggle and shy even at the most impeccable 
ideas when they lie off _ the line of their official thinking. 
To these men, who for fifteen years had heard of nothing 
but political friction and means of economic pressure, any 
attempt at a genuine accommodation with Poland (as the 
beginning of a great constructive policy of the bringing 
together of aU the nations of Central Europe for the joint 
pursuance of common inter^ts) seemed absurd. I had the 
impression that they felt that my remarks were deliberately 
designed to provoke them. I asked what ideas were current 
at the Foreign Ministry in regard to any piacticable course 
in foreign policy. 

I was given no answer. Not one of the gentlemen pr^ent 
could bring himself to express any view of his own even on 
some point of detail. I remarked that when, a few. years 
earlier, I wrote my book Die Entdetdsckut^g Westpreu&sms md 
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Posens (“The elimination of the German clement in West 
Prussia and Posen”), based on the documents of the Foreign 
Ministry, I imagined that this work would help to indicate 
a clear political course. I had not written it in order to 
state a case for frontier revisions; that was plain from the 
introduction to the book; my hope had been to help to 
achieve a new charter for the Germans in Poland. This 
remained my point of view. Zechlin, who was there with 
us, had helped me at the time to get the book out. Since 
then, I continued, I had come to doubt the existence of 
any official policy in regard to eastern Europe. Failing any 
broad plans, work was evidently confined to dealing with 
current matters of detail. 

Meyer laughed. That, he said, was a little too unkindly 
expressed. I replied by asking that, if the gentlemen present 
disapproved of my own plan, some other perspectives 
should at least be sketched. So far as I could see, apart 
from my proposal there existed nothing but the popular 
but stupid policy of “up and at them, hammer and tongs,” 
as the phrase goes. 

“I must admit,” replied Meyer, “that there is something 
seductive about the idea of a general settlement with Poland, 
although it is entirely opposed to the traditional policy. 
But to me it brings up painful memories of the episode of 
the "era of appeasement’ under William H. I can offer 
no positive alternative, nor am I called upon to do so, 
but I candidly confess that I do not feel happy about your 
policy. It may lead to a great disaster.” 

“The fundamental question,” said Zechlin, “is whether 
the desire for so radical a change in German-Polish relations 
does not exist only on one side. Have you any reason to 
assume any reial intention of working in this direction on 
the Polish side? If it should prove later that a policy on 
these lines is impracticable, it would be difficult to establish 
the claims for territorial revision of which the justification 
is already beginning to be realized abroad.” 

I was reduced to defending my policy against a whole 
succession of objections of this sort. I had almost the feeling 
of being placed in the dock. My first visit of state to Poland 
had aroused widespread disapproval. I had dfecussed it 
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beforehand with Meyer; he had advised me to take my 
time about it, pay first of all a visit to President Hindenburg, 
and then let things take their course. I had not followed 
this advice, but had arranged the visit to Warsaw before 
the visit to Berlin. This was interpreted as national weakness. 

On a later occasion Meyer asked me to set down my 
ideas on the possible lines of foreign policy, for the private 
information of the Foreign Ministry. I did not do so; I 
had learnt subsequently that everyone in the Foreign 
Ministry carefully avoids committing himself to any plans 
laid dowm in writing. No doubt this is fundamentally right. 
A policy with a fixed programme is always sterile and blind 
to opportunities. But in this case, in the definition of a 
possible German foreign policy, we were dealing with some- 
thing much more elementary, with a question that simply 
had to be decided. Did we want territorial revision by main 
force? Or were we ready to realize that the political order 
in Central Europe was virtually in its infancy and to act 
accordingly, not taking Western Europe for our pattern, 
but seeking our own characteristic form of supernational 
organization? 

Where routine takes the place of political thinking, 
intelligence and initiative are suspect. When Baron von 
Thermann woke out of his “sherry nap,” we had come 
nearly to the end of our unfruitful discussion at Zoppwjt. 
The talk had shown me that in the controlling authority 
for the foreign policy of the Reich there was no clear view 
as to whether a policy of desperate gambling could or even 
ought to be prevented. Whenever the rmpleasant necessity 
arose of having to make a decision, refuge was sought in the 
civil service tradition. Every official studiously avoided 
tying himself down politically, and covered up his lack of 
ideas with a cryptic silence. 

“Rippin* weather for a little motoring,” said Baron 
Thermann, who no doubt was thirsting for a cup of co£^ 
think we have fairly exhausted our subject.”^ 

Herr Meyer, as departmental chiefs said something dis- 
tareetly polite. 

“Do you think,” asked Zechiin, “that the Herr Chande^c^ 
will follow your argument?” 
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“An iRteresting attempt,” concluded Meyer, “to ease an 
obstinately difficult situation.” 


n 

“LITTLE MAN, WHAT NOW?” 

Von R. ^ was a prominent German Democrat who had 
been one of the Under-secretaries (or State Secretaries 
as they are called) in the German Foreign Ministry, and 
an expert for the League of Nations, under the Republic. 
He was anxiously concerned under the new regime to 
maintain his standing and to keep in good odour, and he 
seized the opportunity of Germany’s withdrawal from the 
League to go on a lecture tour, making at the same time 
a round of calls with a manifestly changed coat. In the 
course of his tour he came to Danzig. He did his utmost 
to make out a case for the fateful step that had been taken, 
with “of course” this and “on the other hand” that; he 
spoke in favour of the League, he spoke against it; and he 
ended with a tortuous declaration of love for the new policy 
of accomplished facts. 

I felt it desirable to say a few things at the end of his 
lecture, because the Nazi party was demanding that Danzig 
should copy Germany’s action and break with the League. 
I spoke without preparation, and began by making use 
of the title of that best-seller of the time, “Little man, 
what now?” What were we little men to do, I asked, in 
our dangerous proximity to the great? I offered a sort of 
apologia for the League, reminding my hearers of the protec- 
tion we had enjoyed from it. Many things about it had 
been disappointing, and not only to seekers after protection 
like ourselves. But it represented a beginning that should be 
persisted in and turned, as soon as possible, into an instru- 
ment serving a truly just peace and the needful co-operation 
between nations. It would, I contended, be a great and 

^ Von R, is Herr von Rheinbaben. I have just learnt that his participa- 
tion in Germany’s Nazi course has been carried to the length of his appoint- 
ment as head of the Gestapo at Lisbon. Herr von Rheinbaben -was' a 
younger colleague of Stresemann’a. Nothing shows more clearly the crazy 
irrationality and the nihilistic character of Germany’s cotnse than tixc 
personal careers of such, men, who have played a part under the best leaders 
of the German RepubHc. - . 
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“little man, what now?” 

perhaps an irreparable loss if this first attempt at an institu- 
tional safeguard for an international and supernational 
sphere of legality were lightly permitted to collapse. I said: 
“We may be small men, whose voice is barely audible if 
at all in the concert of the great; but we mean nevertheless 
to go our own way. We took steps to defend ourselves 
against invasions of our rights, and we found friends at a 
time when we were in a difficult situation. We must not 
let our heads be turned now that Germany’s star is once 
more in the ascendant. We must not turn our backs on 
friends who took pains to help towards a just reconciliation 
of interests at a time when that help was needed.” 

It was a curious situation. After the speeches we had a 
social gathering. Here the roles M'ere exchanged. 

“It’s easy enough for you,” confessed the Weimar Demo- 
crat, “but I am not free to say just what I think. Of course 
I agree with everything you said. It would be an irreparable 
disaster if the League were smashed. The world would 
never summon up the courage to set up another institution 
of the sort. But I hope Germany’s withdrawal is not definite. 
We must cautiously bring her round again. That’s been 
my view all along.” 

It might perhaps have been possible to do this if men 
like von R. had had a little more backbone, instead of 
each finding reasons of his own for hurriedly seeking the 
favour of the new lords. 

I mention this little episode because it illustrates the 
difficult position in which we were all placed in the new 
Germany. At a time when the more responsible elements 
among the new men in power were beginnmg to get abreast 
of their duties and to adjust their political ideas to realities, 
it was precisely the men of the old governing party, the 
Democrats a,nd other firm supporters of the Weimar system, 
who, in their panic fear of being shut out under the new 
regime, threw theroselves into the arms of the Nazi extremists, 
showing readiness to go even further than the “wild men*’ 
in order to give dear evidence of their national spirit. It 
was these elemente that interfered ’ with the hoped-ifor 
rpa eHring of Nazism and actually promoted its radicalization. 

I knew a good many of the officials of the Forei^, Ministry 
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and the diplomats. At first they were all indignant at the 
“incursion of the barbarians.” There were complaints 
everywhere of “broken china.” It was noted with vexation 
how carefully-tended political connexions were being 
jeopardized or destroyed. 

But gradually this first reaction gave place to other ideas. 
It was discovered with astonishment that foreign admini- 
strations were putting up with the roughness and the 
unmannerly pushfulness of the new men, and were obviously 
impressed. There was no deterioration of relations after 
all! On the contrary, in many cases there came an actual 
improvement. It was discovered with amazement that 
many things were put through that had been simply un- 
attainable under the cautious methods of the old diplomacy. 
So that was how things stood! Well, then! Give the new 
methods a trial — ^why not? So hostility and apprehension 
gave place to admiradon. Men of the old school began 
to enjoy the new technique and to apply it with a will. 
They abandoned their carefully chosen phrases, and began 
to use the Nazi style. A strident and aggressive tone began 
to appear in conversation and in official intercourse. 

There were people who had to manage a bit of self- 
deception in order to acquire a taste for the new regime — 
my friends Herr and Frau K., for instance. A most refined 
and cultured couple. Frau K. liked to give recitations by 
candle-light — ^Rilke, Stefan George, and aphorisms of her 
husband’s. He, a theosophist, or perhaps an anthroposophist, 
had written a subtle little volume on Indian pliilosophy, 
which had been published in England, and he could describe 
and interpret mysterious things he had learned about white 
and black magic. Suddenly this charming couple discovered 
a “pure soul,” a truly “seraphic” figure, in so coarse a 
gangster as their Nazi Gauleiter or local boss. They returned 
from the national congress of the party entirely overwhelmed; 
they could only stammer, with saucer-eyes, “st-stupendous!” 

Then there were men like Radowitz, who just shv^t their 
eyes to all sorts of things and fixed their attention on one 
or two alleged good aspects of Nazism as the last hope of 
their declining years. So, narrowing their vision, they forted 
themsdves tb be loyal and trusting collaborators, telling 
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one another cheerfully that all would be well in the end. 
There were officials who resigned themselves to collabora- 
tion because in discussing it they came round to the view 
that they were not entitled to influence the decision of 
political issues. Among these were diplomats of the old 
school, like Koster, who made no secret of their personal 
opinion, but nevertheless loyally represented the new official 
policy. How they managed this autotomy, this self- 
dissection into a critical private individual and a dutiful 
and obedient official, is one of the mysteries of this sort 
of diplomatic soul. I asked a friend of mine, Minister of 
one of the Legations, what was his attitude, and he replied: 

‘Tt is not our business to determine the course of policy. 
It is our duty to be loyal officials. We were just as loyal 
to the Republic. We are habituated to representing policies 
against our own better judgment. We are not even privi- 
leged to prevent a collision between. our convictions and 
the policy we are to represent, by voluntarily resigning. 
There are situations in which our resignation might inflict 
the most serious injury on the Reich. It is our duty to 
practise self-suppression to the very utmost.” 

I think we do an injustice to many distinguished men 
and men of high character when we suspect their motives 
in continuing to represent the Reich under the Nazis. 
But the motives were not so honoxirable in every case. 
The line of reasoning of many men who offered their pro- 
fessional services to the new rulers was very simple. “The 
thing will go on anyhow,” said a young Foreign Ministry 
official cynically to me — a particularly able man who saw 
the opportunity of a great personal leap ahead. “If we 
don’t take part in it, other pOople will. What would you 
have us do? Resist it? What would be the good of that? 
Do you suppose it would do anything to stop it all? There 
are ’men waiting to jump into our shoes — queues of them, 
reaching right away to Unter den Linden. They will not 
only do the things men like us do with repugnance, they 
will do any dirty thing they are told to. They will set no 
limite to their servility. No, old man, what other people 
can do, we can do just as well. I have no hankering for 
needless personal sacrifice and mat tyrdonu We can at le^t 
offer greater efficiency.” 
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Other men spoke less candidly. A man I had known for 
a long time came home from service abroad just at the 
moment of my resignation. “What,” he said, indignantly, 
“you are going now, of all times, just when things are 
moving at last? You must be mad! It was possible to be 
mistaken about the Nazis at first. I confess that I regarded 
them as a body of wild men. Abroad we could only see 
the damage they were doing. But you have been all the 
time in their midst, and you know what they are aiming 
at. And now, when we can see how well they know what 
they are up to, you are making off?” 

I replied that we had evidently been moving in opposite 
directions. “You used to jib at my nationalism in a friendly 
way, and I at your pacifism. I seem to be fated to fall out 
with whatever is the current view. You are luckier — ^your 
personal views seem to move in harmony with those of the 
majority. I congratulate you on your new nationalism.” 

I did not see him again until I was at Warsaw Station. 
I had just procured a visa for France, and was actually on 
my way into exile. He turned his back on me. 

When I think of all the men I knew who turned their 
coats, beginning with furious denunciation of the Nazis, 
then showing hesitant approval and finally energetic enthu- 
siasm for them, it seems impossible to set them all down as 
concerned simply to save their skins, or to push them way 
ahead. There were, of course, some complete cynics among 

them, like the high official who joined the Nazis and gave 
his friends the simple explanation that he had been “all 
my life a cynic.” Such candour had at least the merit of 
honesty. To men who were content with that standard, 
there could be no difficulty in first jumping over every 
obstacle in the steeplechase of the Weiniar Republic and 

then, when the time was ripe for a move, elegandy jumping 
the broad ditch that divided the Weimar system from' the 
new regime. Under-secretary Meissner, for instance, was 
an imposing pillar of the old system, standing in the eyes of. 
all men as the very symbol of deeply-rooted, genuinely 
democratic allegiance to the pre-Nazi Germany. Yet he 
was able to serve Hitler with the same devotion with which 

- he Imd served Hindenbtirg md Ebert brfore him. 
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But there were not only the high officials who were 
working to prevent the worst; there were also the many 
patriotic laymen who were gradually compelled to recog- 
nize that, vile and disgusting as it was, Nazism had at 
least finally broken with the petty shifts and humiliations 
of the “policy of fulfilment.” The fetters had at last been 
cast off; it had suddenly been proved that they were not 
steel at all but just wisps of paper. Thus the knowledge of 
the true character of the Nazis was outweighed by love of 
Germany and desire to see her strong, and by the feeling 
that Germany’s hour was now striking. 

In the first two years of the regime I found no one at the 
Foreign Ministry w'ho was a real National Socialist: the 
universal feeling was of ardent desire to see the fall of the 
party. The only Nazis were the clerks and porters, the 
messengers and charwomen. The first “cells” were formed 
by these and by ambitious subordinate officials. These 
people carried on a grotesque and intolerable activity as 
spies and informers. They gave me, as a fellow Nazi, a 
partictilarly friendly greeting when I called at the Ministry. 
It was not least in order to make an end of this dangerous 
and mischievous development that the entry of the higher 
officials into the party was welcomed. The final impulse 
to abandon opposition in the Foreign Ministry came from 
the menacing growth of new departments that were inter- 
fering in foreign policy — the Rosenberg organization and 
the office set up by Ribbentrop. 

Could the Foreign Ministry have done what the Reichs- 
wehr successfully did? The Reichswehr defeated the 
attempt of the party troops to capture the leadership of the 
new armed forces. But could the Foreign Ministry prevent 
Ribbentrop’s oiganization fi'om one day being declared 
the actual Foreign Ministry, the cacisting Ministry being 
reduced to .a poHtically impotent office of experts? The 
only way to prevent this was to abandon all opposition! 
Only in this way could the Ministry retain a certain influestice. 
These were the ideas at the back of the complete capitula- 
tion of the Ministry, headed by Neurath, to Nazism. A&ek . 
Hindenburg’s death it had been too late to embark on a , 
struggle. There was no possible leader left. 
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All these high officials, with their fine culture and their 
careful bringing up, were at bottom nothing but little men, 
with the same anxious question on their lips that oppressed 
every underling at every hour of those days of suspense — 
“Little man, what now?” 


m 

A FOREIGN MINISTER 

There was a suggestion of friendly warning in Baron von 
Neurath’s parting words as he accompanied me to the 
door. “After all,” he said, “you are a German like the 
rest of us. The Opposition will be tumbling over one 
another in their eagerness to get hold of you. I advise 
you to hold back, and to offer them no encouragement. 
You are surely with me in wanting Danzig to remain 
German.” 

I replied that I had never given any occasion for doubt 
of my loyalty to my country. But I should have to decide 
for myself what I should do, or not do, in the days ahead 
of us. 

“I am extraordinarily sorry,” said Neurath more than 
once, “that it should have come to this. In my opinion it 
could all have been avoided.” 

I quote these farewell words of Freiherr von Neurath, 
who at the time was the German Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, because they seem to me to offer the key for the 
comprehension of the really tragic self-abasement of this 
finely cultured, independent-minded South German aristo- 
crat. Until a few weeks ago he was the taskmaster of the 
Czech nation. He was an impotent figurehead, contenting 
himself with the shadow of a power of which he had not a 
trace, and making himself the agent of terrorist decisions 
against which he had no means of protesting. Now he has 
been relieved of his part, to make way for yet more ruthless 
terrorism. He has fallen from crag to crag, this genial, 
courteous diplomat who at one time was univejrsally trusted 
and liked. 

It is only too easy to explain such cases as the out^me of 
personal ambition and hunger for power. This man, a 
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genuinely patriotic German, had fallen into the error of 
countless others who shared his own outlook: he felt it to 
be his duty to “hold out,” and to put up even with personal 
humiliation, in order to “prevent the worst” and to be at 
hand in the hour of need — to be available, that is to say, 
when the Nazis had come at last to the end of their tether 
and the day had come for their public disgrace. 

It was only possible to hold to such a hope if one had 
quite definite ideas as to the part the Nazis were playing 
in the great process of the German Revolution- Had 
Neurath at least a clear conception of developments in 
Germany and of a constructive foreign policy? 

In the course of a series of lengthy conversations with 
the German Foreign Minister it gradually became clear 
to me that he had no such conception; he was simply 
pursuing a happy-go-lucky, hand-to-mouth policy in blithe 
trustfulness and excessive optimism. Neurath was beyond 
question a man who meant well. BUs cultivated tone and 
South German grandee’s style lent a certain dignity to his 
heartiness of manner. His sanguine temperament was his 
outstanding characteristic. He was perhaps superficial. 
His intellect did not seem to be on a par with his other 
qualities. 

He was much too confident in himself to have any doubt 
that he could tame the savage Nazis by gentle compulsion. 
I watched him at Geneva, on the fiirst and only occasion 
of the public appearance of members of the Nazi Govern- 
ment at the Assembly of the League of Nations. He guided 
their steps on that slippery parquet with much the same 
sort of tender concern as an aunt taking her nieces to their 
- first ball. Let the Nazis make a public exhibition of them- 
selves? Nothing csould have been further from his mind 
than any intriguing malice of that sort. I had been invited 
with Goebbels to the house of the German Minister to 
Geneva; Sir John Simon and M. Paul Boncour were there- 
Neurath took endless pains to train the Nazis in diplomatic 
manners. He arranged for Goebbels to have a heart-toi- 
heart talk with Boncour; Goebbels insisted at length on 
the genuineness of the Nazis’ Socialism and their haitmless- 
, ness in world politics. 
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At Geneva, as everywhere in the years that followed, 
Neurath lent his prestige, and the confidence he personally 
inspired, as cover for the Nazi enterprises. He did not do 
this in order to make himself indispensable. I am perfectly 
sure that he acted from the highest of motives: he was trying 
to train the Nazis and turn them into really seiviceable 
partners in a moderate nationalist regime. He considered 
the coalition of the German nationalists with the Nazis 
to be essential. He inferred that it was his duty to make 
the best of the Nazis, and this could not mean getting rid 
of them as quickly as possible. He regarded himself as 
the protector of a young and undisciplined element out of 
which he flattered himself that he could form a politically 
serviceable one. 

I always looked forward to talks with Neurath. His 
candour and cheerful confidence inspired trust in him 
and reliance on him. His goodwill was undeniable. Plainly 
he was out to make Germany great and respected once 
more, and to prevent rash experiments and wild adventures 
in foreign affairs. Yet, in spite of their goodwill and good 
intentions, men like Neurath bear a heavier responsibility 
for the European tragedy than the brutal, uneducated 
Nazi leaders, men from the lowest depths of society. What 
could they know of foreign policy? 

Neurath was very thoroughly acquainted with that field. 
But the pride natural to him and to many of his fellow- 
aristocrats, their awareness of the strength of their social 
position, led them to underestimate the dangerousness of 
the Nazis. It seemed to him to be essential, and a patriotic 
duty, to try to educate these fellows, and in Germany’s 
interest he made the attempt, patiently and with great 
self-control. Personally I always found Neurath most 
fi:iendly and helpful whenever I w6nt to see him. He 
certainly exerted a moderating influence upon Hitler at 
the outset of the Nazi regime, and succeeded in preventing 
the wildest escapades of Nazidom in foreign affairs, or at 
least getting rid of their worst features. Hitler proved 
amenable in foreign policy at first, and Neurath drew the 
.fconclusion that he would succeed better and better as time’ 
went on with his “process of education.” He thought he. 
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had the power to “draw the poison fangs” of the party, as 
he put it, and to train its young men to be colleagues worth 
their salt. 

“Just keep up your courage and don’t lose patience,” he 
said to me once, clapping me on the shoulder in his cordial, 
avuncular way. I had been lunching with him in the historic 
rooms in which Prince Bismarck had lived so long. There 
had only been a few of us, the baron and baroness and two 
or three diplomats. I had expressed apprehensions about 
the future of the youth of Germany, and the dangers their 
present development involved, but Neurath insisted that 
he was optimistic. “Let things take their course, my dear R., 
let them take their course. Five years hence nobody will 
be troubling about these difficulties.” 

Not five but eight years have passed since then, and the 
problem of the German youth has not solved itself. On the 
contrary, it is exercising everyone who has not become blind 
to the spiritual and moral ravages wrought by ten years of 
training in revolutionary violence. Neurath is not the only 
man who has failed to tame Nazism. He must soon have 
realized that his influence was diminishing instead of 
increasing. Hitler applied his own techitique to foreign 
policy, a technique no diplomat of the old school could 
follow. Sinking lower and lower, this well-meaning pro- 
tector of the Nazis, with all his appreciation of independence 
of mind, ended as protector of the subjugation and persecu- 
tion of a nation. 

Before the Nazi regime was two years old, Neurath had 
become little more than a fifth wheel in its cart. I met 
him soon after the massacre of June 30, 1934, at a prolonged 
official discussion with Hitler. In Hitler’s presence the big, 
corpulent man had become painfully like a smart young 
subordinate on pins to make himself useful. Even then he 
had still to start on the path of real humiliation. 

Was this man a “limpet”? Was he so concerned &r the , 
externals of his position that he was ready to content himself 
with no more than the shadow of power? It is more likely 
that it was a view of his own as to the nature of his patriotic 
duty that led him into the downward path. It is d^cult to 
jud^ him. “After all, you are a German like the rest of us!” 
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(I confess that the naTve arrogance of this deeply offended 
me.) Before these farewell words he had explained why he 
regarded my conflict with Nazism, which had led to my 
resignation, as egoistical, undisciplined, and entirely need- 
less. 

“One has no right to throw up the sponge in such a 
situation. Why did you let this conflict come? I am sorry 
I was not in Berlin to advise you against it,” he said. He 
had just told me that Hitier refused to receive me to make 
my report to him. 

I replied that I considered I had plenty of solid reasons 
for permitting the conflict to come. It was not a question of 
personal differences of view, but of the line to be taken in 
our foreign policy; if the present policy was continued it 
would inevitably lead, at Danzig at all events, to irrespon- 
sible adventures. 

“The decision as to our comse in foreign policy lies exclu- 
sively with the Fiihrer,” replied Neurath. “Besides,” he 
added less tartly, “don’t you see what difficulties you arc 
making for the Government of the Reich through the 
distrust your resignation will arouse everywhere?” 

I retorted that I should feel happy if these difficulties at 
least had the result of slowing down Germany’s pace in 
foreign affairs. 

“It is the patriotic duty of each one of us,” said Neurath 
dogmatically, “to submit to discipline. In the past it was 
considered honourable to act in accordance with one’s 
lights and one’s conscience. There is no need for me to tell 
you that there are situations in which the patriot no longer 
has any right to insist on his own better knowledge and 
judgment.” 

TThe attitude that prompted those dicta clearly reveals 
the motive that led Neurath to pursue the path of patriotic 
duty, as he misconceived it, to the bitter 
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It woidd be absurd to describe Neurath as a wild nation- 
alist steering straight for a war of revanche. He certainly was 
far from any intention of deceiving other countries as to the 
insidious schemes of the Nazis by the play of his simple good- 
heartedness. He was, nevertheless, used to that end by the 
Nazis. 

At a later time such men as Neurath lost every stable 
criterion of personal responsibility. They allowed them- 
selves to be unscrupulously made use of, dignifying their 
resigned silence by some lofty euphemism. They also lost 
the sense of the politically reasonable and possible. I can 
only offer a few remarks on the initial stage of this process. 

It could hardly be said that Neurath had any programme 
in foreign policy. He refused to define any plan of his own. 
In our conversations, however, he did give me a few dis- 
connected indications of the broad lines of his policy, so that 
I was able gradually to obtain a coherent idea of it. 

He regarded the League of Nations as a harmful political 
element. In his view it served only to confuse the situation. 
It was not so much that it was the instrument of an anti- 
German policy; his objection to it was based on his general 
view of the State, national or other, which he regarded as 
the ultimate subject of the political will. The constitution 
of an organized society of nations over and above the State 
was, he considered, a utopian proceeding that falsified 
realities and needlessly complicated problems. 

One day I asked bim when Germany would return to the 
League. He looked at me in some surprise. A lot of water, 
he said, would flow under the Rhine bridges before ti>al 
happened. The League would have to undergo radical 
change; the existing League could never become an instru- 
ment of German policy. 

At another time he spoke of the first aim to be 
for — ^to attain -srithout complications the pojnt at which 
G^many would cmce more be a great cenfre of power and 
able to esaacise har magnetic iafiueaoe. “We 

III 
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in the years to come a shifting of the centre of influence of 
the European States. The tendency to wider fields of force 
is imposing itself. The smaller States will not be entirely 
absorbed, but they will lose their importance as sovereign 
entities, and will group themselves round the centre of a 
wider system, in order to continue the development of their 
political and economic life tinder favourable conditions. 
There is no stopping this process. It is in harmony with the 
modern movement in every field, with the consolidation, for 
instance, of greater industrial units.” 

I asked what sort of demarcation of these new political 
units seemed likely. 

“It is quite idle, and serves no practical purpose, to con- 
sider that. This sort of change cannot be theoretically 
determined in advance. It is a complicated process of actual 
growth. It adjusts itself in the face of opposition. It profits 
by chance opportunities.” 

I asked in what direction these political fields of force 
might be expected to develop, but Neurath objected to this, 
too, as a useless speculation. 

“I will have nothing to do,” he said, “with any questions 
of so-called ‘orientation.’ The chatter about eastern or 
western orientation, about a policy of alliance with Russia 
or against her, is harmful. It is much too soon to think of 
tying ourselves down- The things that are possible today 
are tactical alliance, not coalitions and still less federations. 
We must be prepared for surprising changes of front. We 
have many opportunities, and nothing could be more 
senseless than to allow ourselves to be deterred on general 
grounds from taking advantage of them.” 

On this occasion I forgot to put a question of which the 
crucial importance only occurred to me later. At the back 
of these indications of policy I thought at the time that I 
could detect a conception that tallied on important points 
with my own ideas of the future course. The question I 
omitted to put had reference to the extent of these “ficdds 
of force” — these novel systems of protecting Great Powers 
with a clientele of small States seeking Anschluss with them. 
Neurath seemed to leave it entirely to the magnetic power 
of the particular centre of poUticad force to determine die 
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greater or lesser extent of its new federation of States. This 
seemed to me to be likely to create the temptation to pass 
from a policy with limited aims to a political dynamism 
acknowledging no linaitations and accordingly aiming at a 
maximum of power and territory. A popular expression 
for this unrestricted policy was hochschmheln, “swinging 
up” — ^meaning that by sudden turns and drastic adjust- 
ment to each favourable position Germany must work 
herself out of her difficult situation as Prussia did before her. 

Neurath was well aware of the revolutionary character of 
the world crisis. Sanguine as he was in other respects, he did 
not treat the crisis as merely a transitory economic depres- 
sion. He was far from regarding it as an outcome of the 
Versailles peace treaty and the world war. In the conversa- 
tion in which he expressed himself so optimistically as to the 
early removal of all the troubles and difficulties of the 
moment, he showed how thoroughly he realized the actual 
forces at work in our day. We were sitting after lunch in the 
embrasure of a window overlooking the historic old Chan- 
cellery park, with our coffee and a wonderful Swabian 
raspbeiry liqueur. 

“We are in the midst,” he said, “of a great revolutionary 
transformation of all our relationships, political, economic, 
and social. Technical progress has not only narrowed our 
territorial spaces; it has changed our political and even our 
spiritual circumstances. In face of the new military resources 
of power, small Stat« and insufficiently industrialized 
nations are absolutely helpless. Only great States with vast 
technical resources are capable of defending themselvK and 
so of maintaining full sovereignty. It would be folly to rrfuse, 
on sentimental grounds of historic association or for the sake 
of a supposed democratic justice, to admit this chzingc in 
realities. From now on fhere will always be d^rees of 
sovereignty. We must aim at creating new groups of ffirces - 
and a balance between them. There can be no revival of the 
bid European Balance of Power,” 

He explained his tactics to me again and again: “Avoid 
giving needless offence.” He welcomed the new Polish 
policy, and praised my successful efibrt in the matter 
Danzig. “But,” he said to me, “don’t commit yourseff too 
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deeply. You arc inclined to turn your pro-PoUsh policy into 
a system. Don’t do it. Keep your elasticity. Systems narrow 
the vision. Don’t lose sight of the whole. We are still far 
from being able today to decide for or against Poland.” 

He never tired of the theme that our first duty was to keep 
things moving, and not to allow ourselves to get stuck in a 
bog. This was a revolutionary policy in Conservative guise — 
a sort of “muddling through,” but with a sharp revolutionary 
point. Neurath was a realist or a sceptic, more or less in the 
ordinary sense: he regarded the egoism and the pursuit of 
power of each individual Great State as the only true basis 
of policy. The sphere of international relations was not to be 
formed, in his opinion, by utopian ideas of right, but by the 
interests of the Great Powers. “Keep all avenues open” — 
that was a maxim he repeatedly impressed on me. 

But he stood for a policy that avoided every warlike 
complication as far as possible. He showed this in expressing 
his satisfaction over the improvement of German-Polish 
relations. “Do what you can. It saves us needless wais. 
There is nothiii^ that cannot be attained by peaceful means 
amid the changes in the world around us. The need of the 
small States for protection, and their interest in economic 
and social process, are motives enough in themselves to 
produce a vast improvement in our political situation.” 

Common interests were in his eyes the best regulative of 
inter-State relations. I talked once to him about the fate of 
the German minorities in Poland, and mentioned with 
regret Colonel Beck’s public denunciation of the Minorities 
Treaty at Geneva. Neurath replied that high-flown treaties 
and international legal decisions had not settled a single 
dispute satisfactorily; there was only one possible way of 
coming to an agreement over these problems — ^by negotia- 
tion between State and State on the strength of the existence 
of other and more important common interests. 

From my talks with Neurath I gathered that he was 
firmly convinced of the internal wealmess of France, and of 
the greait changes in international affairs that would nesult 
fjpom ft. He believed that it would be possible to arrive at a 
-friendly d^mitation of spheres of inter^t with Great 
Tbiliain. Perhaps his optinubmi in this case was oiUy assumed. 
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I heard of other statements of his in which he expressed 
himself as very sceptical in regard to Britain. But optimism 
and a measure of recklessness seemed to him to be indispen- 
sable ingredients of any active policy. “We’re placing with 
big stakes” — this was the current pluase in the corridors of 
the Foreign Ministry. Playing with big stakes implies 
recklessness. 

“The world has been set in motion once more,” he said 
once at a lunch. “Whither we are going we do not know. 
But the world is moving. Do not let us imagine that we can 
do much to control it.” 

In the end Neurath showed me the cold shoulder. He was 
not inclined to put himself to any inconvenience on my 
account. It was necessary for a memorandum of mine to be 
placed urgently before Hitler in order to forestall the 
Danzig Nazis. Neurath was the only person who could 
transmit it, but he w^ in Bavaria, hunting chamois, and it 
was not surprising to find that he refused to let anything 
interfere with his sport. The result was that my complaints 
against.the party reached Hitler later than my Nazi oppo- 
nents’ protests against my pacifist foreign policy and demo- 
cratic policy at home> Hider took no notice of my memo- 
randum. 

I learned from a mutual friend that Neurath had indig- 
nantly refused to expose himself on my behalf. “If he cannot 
manage his own men,” he said, “we are not interested in 
him. We have other people to look after. It is all we can do 
to maintain our own position.” 

It was quite true that the members of the bourgeois 
nationalist groups had plenty of reasons for not prematurdly 
exposing themsdves. (3ne reason was the hope of becoming 
the chosen heirs of the Nazis when the regime had finally and 
completely eadiausted its usefulness, as it was expected that 
it might do at any time. Moreover, Sibbentrop’s star was in 
the ascendant. Neurath’s position was insecure. DifSculties 
and conflicts could be seen ahead whicb would vaaikiE: it 
necessary to be prqjared for pdidcal changes. If the 
resistance from foreign Powers became too strong thaw 
would be nothing for it but to put a stop to tibe pment 
course, bring down the Nazb, and work fim a tofe r abl e 
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general settlement. So long as there was a chance of effecting 
this, no one could afford to jeopardize his personal influence. 
In the view of Neurath and his friends the revolutionary 
61an of the Nazis must be made use of in foreign policy as 
long as it continued undiminished, that is to say, until it had 
been worn down by the natural obstacles it faced. The time 
would then come for liquidating the party and returning to 
a foreign policy of moderation and to normal constitutional 
conditions at home. 

Unhappily that moment never arrived. It was not 
Germany’s fault. She found no opposition. All the avenues 
were open — ^wide open, and unguarded. 

V 

THE ADMINISTRATOR OF THE 
LEGACY 

Some of the initiated in Berlin thought that under the 
new regime von Biilow, the Under-secretary of State, 
might become the real controller of the Foreign Ministry, 
thus giving the Ministry the same virtual independence of 
the Nazi party which the army still enjoyed, and confining 
the wild waters of the new nationalist policy within secure 
embankments. Biilow was himself one of those who thought 
this. -He was a man of rather striking appearance, with 
plentiful white hair and a still youthful face; an intelligent 
man with a tendency to craftiness; cold and composed. 

Neurath was surrounded with a certain atmosphere of 
benevolence. With Biilow one had to be constantly on one’s 
guard. Neurath virtually guided the first awkward steps of 
the new rulers, and hushed up their stumbles. Biilow 
mercilessly allowed anyone to stumble who could not help 
it. He was out to get rid of anyone who in his opinion was 
likely to bring new disasters upon Germany, and who stood 
in the way of a sound plan for Germany’s greatness. 

I did not often meet Biilow. My Nazi Oauleiter, Forster, 
was indignant at what he considered the arrogance of that 
reserved and formal representative, of a ‘‘gtiminal regime of 
reactionaries,” and I was thus led, perhaps, to overes|timate 
Billow’s importance.. He was-, in any case, not to be ^awn 
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from his pose of superiority and his reserve, and least of all 
with anyone who shared his reserve and met his courtesy 
with its due equivalent. Perhaps the only way to upset 
the composure of such men was deliberately to break 
through their atmosphere of carefully maintained dignity 
and to behave with thorough unmannerliness. To bluster 
and ^‘bounce/’ to let themselves go, to play the savage, the 
semi-maniacal, unbridled man of violence, was the well- 
considered method of the Nazis — ^Forster had advised me 
to adopt it — in order to get the better of “lofty aristocrats’ ' 
like Billow. I can well imagine that that sort of treatment 
would baffle men of Billow’s cast. 

I had an encounter with him over a lecture I had given 
in which I made constructive suggestions with regard to the 
Polish agrarian reform. In view of the social conditions in 
Poland it seemed to me that the settlement of Polish peasants 
on part of the great estates was, within due limits, a reason- 
able and needed policy. Perhaps I had failed to make my 
meaning clear; in any case, the big German landowners 
in Poland complained of my statement. They regarded it as 
a blow in the back at a time when the Germans were carry- 
ing on a hard struggle against the expropriation of German 
estates. I had made no mention in my lecture of the oppres- 
sive, use of the agrarian reform for the purposes of Polish 
colonization on German estates. 

Von Billow had sent me a rather severe note in which he 
expressed the utmost regret for my statement as in direct 
opposition to the standpoint of the Reich, which, he said, 
rested on a sound legal basis. I called on him in Berlin 
and gave him the actual gist of my statement, adding that I 
was rather surprised that the Reich Government should 
attach so much importance to the formal maintenance of 
its past standpoint and so little to the need for showing a 
better realization of the vital needs of a State v.dth wMch it 
was desired to cultivate friendly relations. On the point at 
issue I, could only say that I should be the last to advocate 
anything in the nature of so-called “agrarian Bolshevisiri. 

‘‘There is no need,^’' replied von Bulow, “to go into the, 
point at issue. I entirely understand and approve your 
mdtives. I don^t doubt for a moment diat you had no 
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intention of speaking in favour of the principle of the par- 
tition of the great estates. But what you said gave room for 
misinterpretatiop and is capable of being made trouble- 
some use of by Poland as a weapon against the Reich and 
an argument against the standpoint hitherto taken up. It is 
one of the elementary principles of political life to give away 
nothing without some return.” 

I rejoined that it seemed to me an elementary requisite 
for any rapprochement towards a former opponent to 
understand the political ideas of that State better than in 
the past, or at least to give evidence of readiness for that 
better comprehension- That, I said, was the purpose of my 
statement. 

Btilow made a complimentary gesture. He repeated that 
nothing was further from his mind than any idea of discuss- 
ing the motives of the statement complained of. “But it 
seems doubtful to me whether, even from the point of view 
of an understanding with Poland, such a statement was of 
service. To attain an apparent understanding by giving 
up material or even merely moral rights that have long been 
insisted on is a success of doubtful value. The improvement 
of feeling that it may bring may very easily be wiped out 
again.” 

It was rather startling to find it hinted, however cauti- 
ously, by Btilow that the improvement of relations between 
Danzig and Poland was in his opinion neither a useful nor a 
lasting achievement. I said a little tartly that I knew that 
improvement to be in the interest of the Reich and to have 
perceptibly eased the position of the Reich Government. 
Btilow replied, dropping his voice almost to a whisper as he 
proceeded: 

“An accommodation is ceitainly desirable, but the 
efforts to achieve it should not be pushed too far. I am 
entirely in favour of a firm policy toward Poland, and of 
not giving up any of our rights. I am bound to say that yotuf 
agreement filled me with apprehension — I did not like it at 
aU. I’m not going to repeat all the objections that have 
been made agahast it; but I have the impression that Danzig 
rights that have long been successfully upheld have unneces- 
sarily been abandoned. On looking closely into it, it is clear 
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that the Danzig-Polish detente has been purchased at a 
very heavy cost to the common interests of Danzig and 
Germany.*’ 

After these preliminaries Bttlow gave me some carefully 
wrapped up advice which I regarded at the time as the 
rather overweening and biased view of pure ofScialdom. 
Clearly, I thought. Billow either could not or would not 
go beyond the conventional attitude of the department. 
Later I corrected that judgment. Bulow was carrying on 
beneath the surface a tenacious struggle against the new 
and inexpert policy which, in his view, was frivolously and 
recklessly destroying all the laboriously acquired oppor- 
tunities for solidly constructive political work. 

“I am sceptical,” he said, “of the adv^tage of any 
political demonstration of so-called good will toward the 
Poles. I am not prepared to give away anything material 
in return for the phantom of an understanding. Poland 
never gives anything away unless the difficulties of her 
position compel her to do so. There is no reason at all 
why we should pursue a policy of advances to Poland. 
Any improvement in her situation only brings new demands 
from her. I value your publications on Polish issues,” he 
added; “they prove your expert knowledge of the subject. 
I assume, therefore, that you share my opinion that Poland 
will only recognize the rights of other parties when she sees 
that she has no alternative. 

“I must warn you,” he continued, “against any impulsive 
action. Big moves often bring big setbacks. Foreign policy 
consists before all else of self-restraint. ^ It is never possible 
to make as much use of a fevourable situation as might at 
first be supposed.” 

I objected that in the new policy of the Reich for Eastern 
Europe there was no question of making use of a favourable 
situation, but of creating in the Polish agreement an instru- 
ment that might produce one. 

“I do not share the view,” Bttlow replied, “that the new 
policy offers the key to any important developments. Until 
recently Poland was completely isolated. The nato^ 
thing shotild have been to take advantage of tMs isol^on, 
gnH not to place Poland gratuitously in a tacficafiV* &-Your^ 
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able situation which is now permitting her to breaJc through 
the ring that hemmed her in. A change has been made in a 
policy that had proved up to now to be the right one and 
had produced useful results. 

“It has become usual to think in wide perspectives. 
Successful political work, like all professional work, is 
laborious detail work.” 

Bulow continued that he could not enter into discussions 
of plans of wide scope. But he did not presume for a moment 
to play the part of an instructor. He felt, however,^ that it 
was well to point out that too much must not be expected 
from surprise changes in policy. Impulsive actions and eras 
of conciliation had never yet produced the permanent 
success hoped for. They had remained mere episodes. “The 
German-Polish conflict is based on a natural conflict of 
interests, as past history had shown. Both nations lay claim 
largely to the same territories. Poland aspires to be the 
controlling Great Power in Eastern Europe. Such dreams of 
national greatness are not given up because of a few friendly 
concessions from the chief rival.’.’ 

Btilow went on to say that he had nothing against a 
detente with Poland ajs a tactical expedient. But it was 
impossible to say in advance how far we could get ahead by 
means of it, and consequently we should not give up any 
important positions of our own. 

Our conversation continued for some time on this subject, 
and I pointed out that Poland could not find a really 
interested partner either in France or in Great Britain; thus 
I could well imagine that a German-Polish alliance might 
offer great advantages from Poland’s point of view, even if it 
entailed the sacrifice of some of her national aspirations. 

“Don’t misunderstand me,” said Billow, “if I decline to 
enter into speculations of this sort. There are various 
political tendencies' that reappear time after time in the 
history of a nation. I recommend you to study them. Other- 
wise we run into the danger of falling victims to one-sided 
conceptions that produce no less unhappy results than the 
utopias of doctrinaire politicians.” 

On later occasions Billow gave me no more insight into Im 
real views than at this time. His rather mannered closeness 
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led me to suspect that the secret of his whole policy lay in the 
cultivation of elusiveness. Shortly before my resignation I 
had a conversation with him in which he treated me with 
the most courteous and most complete disdain. His arro- 
gance made him blind to the real dangers. He was one of 
the persons in influential positions in the Third Reich who 
greatly underestimated the importance of Nazism. In 
every weakness it revealed and in every small blunder it 
made they thought they saw signs of the disintegration of 
this hated regime. They remained passive, letting it be 
understood that they did not want to disturb that process. 
But decisive victories are not to be won on the political 
battlefield, any more than on the military one, by a strategy 
of passivity. The German Foreign Ministry was, no doubt, 
the instrument of a policy, but it pursued no policy of its own. 
That was why it was defenceless against the demands of the 
Nazis. It fell in the end to the level of an office of experts, 
instead of its members becoming the “Order” of which my 
friend Werner Otto von Hentig dreamed — a personal elite 
closely united together. Hentig exerted himself to convert 
the younger diplomats to this idea, implying the autonomy 
of the Foreign Ministry as a political corporation. 

Von Hentig was a passionate opponent of Btilow person- 
ally. Personal rivalries and enmities were much more 
characteristic of the life of the Foreign Ministry than any 
idea of the team spirit or the unity of an Order. Such a 
unity could only have been attained if the Ministry had 
possessed not merely a strong caste spirit, or at least a 
special professional ethic, but the sense also of a great 
political mission. 

This it never had. It was an arsenal of political experience. 
But together with that asset it carried along all the lumber of 
a political heritage of two generations, a heritage rich in 
errors and misguided aspirations. 
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TRAGIC CONFLICT 

Billow was a tragic figure. With his deep sensitiveness, he 
was placed in the typical dilemma of our time, for which 
the individual can no longer be held responsible. He was 
one of those who were robbed not only of the fruit of their 
labomrs but of the meaning of life. Fear of that fate has 
made many men do things they would never have defended 
in other circumstances. Billow was a nephew of the well- 
known Chancellor, but he was no admirer of Prince Bulow’s 
policy. In consequence of the verdict pronounced in the 
Treaty of Versailles he had resigned from the diplomatic 
service and taken up the fight against the “War Guilt Lie” 
that laid on Germany the exclusive responsibility for the 
first world war. 

Billow was a German patriot; perhaps he was what is 
called a nationalist. Germany’s equality of rights with 
other nations, and the full restoration of her sovereignty, 
were for him the obvious fundamentals of German foreign 
policy. But this did not imply fresh adventures or prepara- . 
ation for war, but on the contrary a stem and tenacious 
policy of evolutionary advance within the terms of existing 
treaties, using such resources as Germany’s legal position 
permitted. Billow’s opponents complained of lack of initia- 
tive and imagination in his policy, and of his personal lack 
of vitality. But he deliberately refused to adopt methods 
that promised rapid and spectacular but only temporary 
successes. 

He had been able to fight with a good conscience against 
the myth of Germany’s sole responsibility for the last war. 
His situation became tragic when he found himself involved 
in a policy that could not fail to produce a new war — ^this 
time with Germany, or at least her existing regime, undeni- 
ably the sole culprit. He fought against it, but there was 
little that he could do. He was placed in the end in the same 
dilemma as every other d^pairing patriot in Germany: 
if he had been prepared to take such a step, he' could gladly 
have called in his country’s ex-enemies as allies against his 
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country’s Government. But Billow could not justify to him- 
self a conspiracy with foreign Powers against his own 
country, even in her own interest. Nor was he a modern 
Talleyrand. And even if he had been, he would not have 
found among the Western Powers a partner qualified to 
engage in so mighty an enterprise. Their politicians in 
power were at best correct mediocrities, with not a man 
among them of the genius and daring required for a policy 
that transcended the ordinary. 

Billow was symbolic of a large class of good patriots who 
tried to reconcile their German nationalism with a sense of 
European solidarity, and to avoid the political mistakes of 
the past. Such patriots stood between two camps. On one 
side of them were the utopian pacifists or national maso- 
chists, ready to go to any length in self-abasement and 
self-pillorying in order to gain favour abroad; on the other 
side were the unscrupulous adventurers who would stop at 
nothing in their pursuit of power. 

Not every patriot had Billow’s good fortune in escaping 
through death from the ultimate humiliating capitulation. 
I may mention Moltke, the German Ambassador to Poland, 
a reserved, refined, able, and in the best sense aristocratic 
man. I had two or three talks with him on our Polish policy. 
At that time he was very sceptical of the Nazi policy towa.rd 
Poland. He did not regard the Poles as treaty partners with 
whom a broad peace policy could be attempted. His 
opinion of Pilsudski, too, differed entirely from mine. He 
told me of a talk he had with the Marshal in which Pil- 
sudski gave him the impression of a dying man no long» 
in full possession of his faculties. But Moltke, in spite of his 
dislike of Nazism, played his part later in the policy that 
brought the war. 

There are officials who regard it as their duty to suppres 
their own personality altogether. They will go so far as to 
“submit with the utmost respect” that they differ froin the 
policy they are ordered to follow. Having thus “placed 
on record” their dissenting view, they are content. . They 
have done bS. that their conscience require of them, ^d 
c'ttyy play their part without fiirther protet even m a poHcy 
of which they deeply ffisapproye. But in this German 
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tragedy there are still more men of another type. These 
are the men who are haunted by the fear of being robbed 
of the whole meaning of their existence, of their life’s work, 
or what they so regard. The ambition underlying this 
attitude is of a higher character than that of the base and 
primitive careerists who are out simply for personal advance- 
ment. Beneath it is the modern identification of a man 
with what he regards as his “work,” the breathless anxiety 
lest others should rob him of what he has set before himself 
as his real task in life, should taJce it away froth him and 
even perform it better. 

I do not know whether this fear is to be found in other 
nations; it is widely prevalent among the educated elements 
in Germany. It was given unvarnished expression by a man 
with whom I used to have a good many ideas in common, 
Karl G. von Loesch, a man of influence among the Grenz- 
und Auslandsdeutschtum, the Germans beyond the frontier 
or abroad. By means of such publications as the periodical 
Volk und Reich he had done much to prepare men’s minds 
for the idea of a “Greater Germany” and a Central Europe 
under German leadership. These ideas had nothing to do 
witli any new imperialism. They had nothing in common 
with the Nazi policy, now in operation, of dominating and 
subjugating the non-German nations in Central Europe. 

Thus Loesch was by no means persona grata among the 
Nazis. His political ideas were placed on the Index like 
those of all whom the Nazis regarded as their forerunners 
or as rivals. He tried to secure a new field of operations, 
and went about lecturing. I attended his lecture in Danzig, 
in order to show that though he was under a cloud our old 
friendship was not affected. But instead of an ally in my 
fight against the Nazi extremists I found him an entirely 
changed man. His ideas went far beyond anything that 
the Nazis had so far advocated in public. 

The huge, massive form of this politician, with his round 
face and large, sensual mouth and Slav cheekbones, gave 
the impression of a Tartar. He reminded me of Holofemes 
in Hebbel’s Judith, as played by the great Paul Wegener. A 
forcible personality; yet he had yoluhtarily condemned, 
himself to advocate a policy that went against his instincts. 
Why? 
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He must have sensed my question when we met after his 
poorly attended lecture. “What!” he said indignantly. 
“Shall I let these swine do me out of things I have fought 
for for years?” 

“Have you fought for them?” I asked. 

“It’s possible to go farther,” he replied, “than you shout 
to all the world. The Nazis have demonstrated this — one 
good thing, anyhow, that those fellows have done for us.” 

He developed to me his view of the wecikness of the 
League of Nations, and of all the political forces of that 
time, so that I asked him in astonishment: 

“Do you mean to say that you think the time has come 
for a German war of revancheV* 

“Rubbish!” he said. “But our day has come. We can 
do the things we have only talked of so far. Are we to let 
other people do them instead?’ ’ 

He gave me details of the intrigues of place-hunting Nazi 
underlings who wanted to push him aside. Since then von 
Loesch has landed in the Foreign Ministry. I have no idea 
what he does there. 

A fkiend at the Ministry, a South German aristocrat, a 
man of no particularly striking presence but of fiiie spirit, 
confessed to me how unendurable it would be for him to 
have to give up all the work on which he had expended 
such care and effort to those ignoramuses of Nazis. The 
belief in a personal “mission,” the self-identification with a 
“task,” is one of the many secret faiths or substitutes for 
religion to which at times of acute crisis men of ail sorts 
turn as a last refuge. 

k Even more striking than this impulse to ding to something 
concrete for support at a time of universal collapse and 
nitiiHsm are the amazing vistas of boundless opportunity 
that seem suddenly to open. Ignorance, charlatanry, 
unashamed and brutal encroachment, won everywhere in 
Germany an easy victory over knowledge and respomibihty, 
conscientiousness and loyalty. “Here, in the Ministry, 
said my friend to me in sdf-mockery, using a bit of gtnuin^ 
Berlinese, “we have ‘tumbled out of our slippers’ 
have been entirely put out of countenance. Why? I 
tell you! Nobody imagined anything approaching all Ibis 
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to be possible. But the magic has worked I And worked 
magnificently! Shall we not join in? It is as easy as pat, 
and ‘justifies the highest expectations’.’* 

The explanation is not, to use the phrase of a recently 
published English verse, that the ‘beast in the German’ , 
has suddenly emerged, and will emerge again and again 
through all time. What has happened, and always will, is 
the revolt of the suppressed beast in man, trying to throw 
off the fetters of civilization. Once more, as at every great 
historic crisis, the fragility of a higher humanity has been 
revealed as our accustomed environment has collapsed in 
ruins about each one of us. Our whole world of conventions 
and agreed rules, once those rules have lost their accepted 
validity, becomes nothing more than a dream, and we are 
left defenceless in the world in face of the brute struggle 
for existence. 

Was it the Nazis who destroyed that world of conven- 
tions? Did they really do more than profit by a destruction 
that ha4 already been long at work? 

vn 

THE LURE OF ADVENTURE 

The mass of inherited political ideas and aspirations 
which the German Foreign Ministry administered as 
trustee included the stage properties of the political drama 
which had ended so tragically in the Four-year War and 
the Treaty of Versailles. I mean such conceptions as the 
traditional policies for South-eastern Europe and Asia 
Minor, for the Ukraine and the Caucasus, and for India 
and the Far East. They included, for instance, Papen’s 
tortuous activities in America, and also the political devices 
of conspiracy and corruption, subversive activities in coun- 
tries regarded as potential opponents, and the stirring up of 
full-scale revolutions. 

In all this the machine itself infiuenoed the pc^dcal line 
of thought. Existing practice, and political expedients 
already in use, guided departmental views and ideas. 
Beneath the surface of a policy of fulfilment and loyalty 
to the League of Nations there still remained the undertow 
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of all the ideas and schemes of the last war. With the 
change in the regime all these old ideas and schemes re- 
emerged from obscurity, to be hawked about by astute 
and interested persons who saw their opportunity coming — 
the retired experts on colonial questions or questions of the 
Near and Far East, the specialists for the Arab world, the 
professional conspirators, the restless practitioners of dan- 
gerous Living. These people all crowded into the Nazi 
party in order to persuade its leaders of the importance of 
their special field to the future of Germany; and they also 
made use of their connexions wdth the Foreign Ministry, 
in order to stimulate its professional jealousy, and to interest 
it in these questions if only in order to prevent them from 
falling entirely into the hands of the wild men of the party. 
Not so much time had passed since the war as to prevent 
most of the personal ambitions it had stimulated from 
being still felt by men who recalled the war period as their 
time of glory. The ending of the war had thrown these 
men out of the saddle, to wait year after year for some new 
chance of returning once more to their old, their real job. 

Among these still smrviving relics of the last war was no 
less magnificent a personage than Skoropadsky, Hetman 
of the XJkraine, whom the German Supreme Army Com- 
mand had declared head of the independent Ukrainian 
State, and who had lived in exile in a suburb of Berlin 
since the unfortunate issue of the war; in his suburb he kept 
court in sadly reduced circumstances. I mention this 
particular personage because I found to my astonishment 
not only that Rosenberg, the head of the Nazi “Foreign 
Office,” stiU followed the Ukrainian policy initiated by the 
Supreme Command, but that that conception was still 
kept in mind even by the cautious Foreign. Ministry “in 
case anything turns up.” 

One day the Hetman’s son came to me at -Hanzig, with < 
a confidential introduction from a personage at the Ministry^ 
and asked for assistance for the staff which the Hetman had 
been maintaining in England. Exchange dlfaculties were 
making it impossible at the time for the Foreign Ministry 
to supply the neeied funds in fore^n currency. Would 
Dai^ig, then still in a poidtion to’make intematicmal pay- 
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ments without restriction, come to the rescue? The young 
man, an engineer by profession, offered me the use of his 
connexions in London for the purposes of Nazi propaganda. 
They had, he said, a wide network of personal connexions. 
Some of his people depended on regular subsidies. 

The young man had quite interesting things to tell me 
about the possibilities of underground propaganda. I made 
inquiries in Berlin, and received the reply that it would be 
in accordance with the wishes of the Under-Secretary of 
State if the Ukrainians were given temporary assistance. 
Thus even the very correct von Btilow considered it worth 
while to maintain the old stage properties in working order 
and to keep them together in readiness for fresh performances. 

That did not suggest that the department had any new 
general policy, but rather that it was still inspired by the 
ideas of the past. To try in this way to “preserve con- 
tinuity of developments” was a sign not of creative leader- 
ship but of sterility. The staff suffered from an ingrained 
habit of asking at every point what was the existing prac- 
tice. Thus they never got out of the rut of the accustomed 
policy, but fell automatically into the same lines of thought 
that had already been fatal to Germany. 

A man of more original mind, able to get away from all 
the lumber of antiquated ideas and methods and to point 
the way to a new and strong foreign policy, was the Werner 
Otto von Hentig whom I have already mentioned. I should 
like to say a little more about that extremely capable 
German diplomat, perhaps the best horse in the Ministry’s 
stable. He illustrates as effectively as anyone could the 
confusion of thought and feeling that took hold of the best 
men in Germany, finally landing all of them in Hitler’s 
camp, and this at a time wh(gn there could no longer be 
any doubt whither that mad dervish was leading. At first 
Hitler had filled them with utter repulsion, but then he 
gave them the opportunity of realizing their wildest pro- 
fessional dreams. That sort of temptation is more difficult 
to resist even than the charms of an attractive ^vpman. 

I remember an hour’s stroll with Hentig on a spring day - 
amid the fresh green of the BerUn Zoo, shortly before he 
went abroad to take up a new post. He was going with 
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reluctance. He revealed the despair of the man of creative 
spirit who sees his opportunity irrevocably passing. He 
spoke with passion of his ideas of a broad German policy 
of peaceful evolution. He denounced the revival of the 
Hohenzollern policy of adventure, of hysterical enthusiasms 
and lightning decisions. We spoke of the chances of up- 
setting the regime, and discussed plans and personalities 
for a new coup d’etat. 

Hentig was living with a friend who was carried off by the 
Gestapo on June 30, 1934. I do not know whether this man 
was executed. If Hentig had still been in Germany he 
would, with his impulsiveness, have shot the Gestapo official 
and have had to flee the country. It was fortunate for him 
that he left Germany a few days earlier. This, at all events, 
was the view her Excellency his old mother expressed to 
me. Perhaps it was not so fortunate for him. In exile, with 
his energy and initiative, he would have succeeded in time 
in organizing formidable opposition to Nazism. 

This same impulsiveness had brought him into difficulties 
in private life that had interfered with his professional 
career. He was a man of great activity both in sport and 
in the things of the mind, highly trained and highly edu- 
cated, and his gift of inspiration showed itself in his inter- 
course with younger or inexperienced officials. For some 
time he was responsible for the training of the young diplo- 
mats. He worked with them in labour camps, came into 
close contact with American work-students, and had original 
ideas on the subject of the professional training of diplomats. 
He was eminently what men call a good comrade. 

On that afternoon he expounded his ideas to me. He 
considered that the new State must on no accotmt become a 
centralist power. He spoke with passion of his opposition 
to dictatorship, tyranny, and omnipotent machineiy of 
government. As regards the “national rising” under the 
Nazis, he admitted that it had got rid of the evil system of 
pseudo-democracy with its tyranny of a m^ority coalitioii. 
What was needed in his view was the creation of auto^ 
nomous centres of public life in which the State and Par- 
liament would be merely two out of several eleme!^ 
equal rank. 
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He had long been occupied with the question of the 
reform of the Foreign Ministry. His practical experience 
in the training of young diplomats had suggested to him 
the idea of the creation of a real personal elite. The first 
of all things was the formation of character and the attain- 
ment of a balance between independence and discipline. 
That sort of thing was only possible in a corps possessing 
firm convictions and standards. For the men who had to 
represent a nation’s foreign policy, it was no longer sufficient 
that they should belong to so-called good society; still less 
was it enough for them to have the qualities of an efficient 
clerk. Such an elite must be a sort of Order, self-recruiting. 
The official character of the diplomat must be done away 
with. As an expert official, with the duty of obediently 
following the instructions of changing exponents of party 
ideas, the diplomat lost the necessary independence of 
judgment and was doomed in the end to sacrifice his own 
character. He became the instrument of ignorance or 
adventurousness. 

In all this Hentig certainly touched on a very important 
point. Germany’s experience has shown that to regard 
State functionaries as obedient officials who are required 
as' a matter of loyalty to place themselves at the service of 
whatever party is in power is bound to end in the reductio 
ad absurdum of dictatorship. I will not enter into his ideas 
concerning the State. They were interesting and novel; 
I do not know whether they were practicable. These, how- 
ever, were beyond question his ideas of the conduct of 
foreign policy. He saw only one road to greatness and 
freedom for Germany, through friendship with the United 
States of America and union with the Anglo-Saxon fede- 
ration which lay in the line of ultimate historical develop- 
ment. 

Germany must abandon, he said, all experiments and 
ill-considered nationalist claims, and must adjust herself 
to the civilizing political activities of the Anglo-Saxons. 
In the course of peaceful evolution we should have real 
friends on our side, but these would become puf enemies 
at once if ever we returned to our old line of ppKcy. , , 

Hentig had at one time been Consul Gener^ fbr Get- 
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many in the Ututed States. He kept in touch with many 
people there. In contrast with the plans for Germany’s 
greatness sketched in Nazi and nationalist circles, his 
judgment seemed to me to be remarkably sound and sober. 
“Patience, moderation, and coolness,” he said, “are what 
we need — ^no going wild over facile initial successes!” He 
went abroad with a heavy heart, to a thankless post, well 
aware that in his absence the future line of German policy 
would be determined, perhaps wrongly and beyond remedy. 

He seemed to me to be the only man in the Mmistry 
who was capable of thrusting aside all the old and shop- 
soiled political schemes, the plans for politically organizing 
the Continent, the resuscitated ideas of a Central Europe 
under German leadership, or the dreams of a restoration 
of the German frontiers of 1914. He regarded my own 
political ideas as not going far enough. He welcomed the 
understanding with Poland, but considered that the thing 
that was essential to Germany’s advance was association 
with the United States and the British Empire. It would 
be necessary, of course, to come closer to the way of thinking 
of those nations. The elimination of war as an instrument 
of poHcy must be accepted as the bask of our policy too. 
Moreover, Germany’s advance could only be achieved 
with the aid of a free democratic Constitution and liberalist 
econonxic system adapted to our history. 

There was no undkclosed reservation at the back of this 
policy of Hentig’s, no idea of a junior partnership that 
should lead to the gradual squeezing out of the senior 
partner, no idea that Britkh world domination was approach- 
ing its end or that a gigantic revolution was impending in 
America. Hentig seemed to me and to others to be capable, 
if he could become Under-Secretar>' of State, of securing 
for the Ministry some such independent function as the 
army then possessed. Instead he had to content himsdff 
with fourth and fifth-rank posts. 

On hk return he succumbed to the universal temjrtafioa. 
The German world had totally changed; and he capitu- 
lated. He returned to the ideas and the tasks in which he 
had distinguished himself as a yotmg diplomat,^ wh^ he 
Kqd been entrusted with a mission to Afghaiiktan— -the 
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tasks of rousing the Arab and Mohammedan world against 
Great Britain. He turned back from his own ideas of a 
fruitful German policy, and re-entered the world of adven- 
ture. 

What was it that induced such men to cast aside their 
own wiser views like an old-fashioned coat, and to put on 
the newly-tailored uniform of the legionaries of world 
conquest? Were they one and all so unsure of their own 
ideas? Was it immaturity? Was it ambition, or is it not 
more likely that it was just the attraction of a great adven- 
ture? 


i vm 

LEVIATHAN AND BEHEMOTH 

Two nightmares broke into the sound sleep of the German 
Foreign Ministry. When he came into power Hitler had to 
give President Hindenburg an undertaking not to make 
any changes in the staff of the Foreign Ministry. He kept 
the promise, but did something else. Out of the many 
branches of the Nazi party organization, some which dealt 
with foreign affairs grew into independent departments. 
There came into existence not one but a whole collection 
of enterprises that entered into rivalry with the Foreign 
Ministry. 

Who was there in the Third Reich who was not concerned 
with foreign policy? Every party formation, from the 
Hitler Youth to the S.S., the Nazi Praetorian Guards, had 
its department for foreign affairs, its information depart- 
ment, and so on. The officials of the Foreign Ministry did 
not take these activities seriotisly. They felt quite satisfied 
that they would put the fellows in their place. They had 
done so with the wild men of the Weimar regime, of whom 
there had been plenty at first. If this had been possible 
with those intelligent men, some of them men with experi- 
ence of the world, it should be easy with the uncouth and 
uneducated Nazis. They werta a perfectly illiterate lot 
Their pas ■were a source of continual amusement 

But the new men’s jfew; pas did not interfere with th^ 
activity: Their iHitemcy abated nodiing from their dyna- 
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mism. The officials of the Foreign Ministry had failed to 
realize that while it had been possible to manage the new 
men of the Republic, men of intelligence and goodwill, it 
was not an easier but a more difficult task to get the upper 
hand with a set of politicians of the type that, in their 
opinion, could be looked down upon as “illiterate.” Hitler 
and his associates were well aware that the bureaucracy had 
diverted the revolution of 1918 into moderate channels. 
They knew that Mussolini’s revolution came within a 
hair’s breadth of failure through the passive resistance of 
the Italian officials. The leading cliques of the Nazi party 
had therefore developed a system of tactics with which to 
overcome official obstruction. 

Little has been written about the struggle which the 
Nazis fought out with the bureaucracy after coming into 
power, but I think it may be described as perhaps the 
cleverest and smartest of their political achievements. It was 
a struggle over each single individual in the bureaucracy; 
an almost soundless struggle, carried on by means of all 
sorts of allurements, coarse or refined, all sorts of corruption, 
material or mental. It was carried on by means of the 
appeal to a generous patriotism, and by working on the low 
but intensely strong motives of vanity, apprehension, and 
the desire to get on in the world. 

One of the levers used to compel the capitulation not 
only of individuals but of whole staffi was the fear of being 
suddenly thrown aside as superfluous ballast. For the 
officials of the Foreign Ministry this prospect grew more 
ar\A more tangible with every day of the consolidation of 
the Nazi power. Hitler had created nucleus organizations 
in the party for every branch of the public administration; 
the party plan had at first been that these should be able 
to t^e over “schlagartig,” like lightning, all the fonctions 
of the government departments. Later Hitler allowed the 
existence of these organizations to serve as a continual 
threat arid deterrent to official obstruction. His tactics 
were justified in the result. 

The geiitleraen of the Foreign Ministry capitulated; with 
the rest. They gave way one after another. Was the Ribben- 
trop Office, or Alfired Rosenberg’s “Foreign Ofiice,’* to be 
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allowed to take over the functions of the Ministry? Better 
meet Hitler on small points and so make sure of the means 
of “preventing the worst” in important matters. Better 
give way betimes than have the whole conduct of affairs 
turned over to those wild men, Rosenberg and Ribbentrop. 
Such was the line of thought I found taken in confidential 
discussions. “What would you have us do?” men would ask 
with a shrug of the shoulders. “Would you permit yourself 
the luxury of manly independence of spirit? Whom would 
you be seiving if you did? Nobody but Adolf.” 

Of the two nightmares that preyed on the Foreign 
Ministry, the master of the Ribbentrop Office finally won. 
Rosenberg did not achieve his ambition to control jForeign 
policy. A good part, however, of his stock of political 
ideas retained their influence. Outside the party Rosenberg 
was never taken very seriously as an individual, and he 
had no particular prestige within the party. He was just a 
writer, not a practical politician, not a man with the gift 
of leadership, not a subtle tactician. He was a slow-going, 
commonplace man, and his visit to England was an utter 
failure. Hitler never forgave the fiasco of that visit. Hitler’s 
anger at Rosenberg’s pitiable show in London was the 
beginning of Ribbentrop’s career. 

I had several talks with Rosenberg. Undoubtedly he is, 
in his way, a versatile man, full of ideas and very well read — 
the typical amateur of every field, and yet with an undeniable 
flair for idea^ that sound new. His Myth of the Niimteenth 
Century, a book more quoted than read, continues the line 
of thought of Houston Stewart Chamberlain’s Foundations 
of the Nineteenth Century, that much-read book of thirty 
years ago, in the same way as Hitler’s policy continues that 
of William 11 - Today revolutionary ideas of tlm sort have 
already lost all their suggestiveness. Chamberlain’s book 
provided mental nurture for the German youth for a 
quarter of a century, Rosenberg’s for barely five years. 
Today it has become the subject for old ladies’ reading 
groups in Germany, providing them with an intellectual 
Indian Slimmer. The young have gone on to other, sterner 
textbooks, less packed with specimens from curiosity boxe^ 
But Rosenberg remains in the public eye through his 
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policy of an anti-Bolshevik crusade. Here is the genuine 
Rosenberg, the Balt. He sees in Russia the great apocalyptic 
beast Behemoth, the land monster which must be destroyed 
if Germany and the world are to live. 

That was the sort of thing he was saying when I met him 
at the outset of the Nazi regime. I had called on him about 
a fund of which he had taken over the administration. 
Money was available for the work of the Germans living in 
Eastern Europe, and I was concerned to prevent precipitate 
decisions in regard to personal questions. 

Rosenberg had just moved into new offices. The Vdlki- 
scher Beobachter, of which he was editor, had become the 
Government organ. He was surrounded by indescribable 
disorder. In the business part of our talk I found him help- 
less and entirely at sea. His defect in speech irritated me. 
As a Russian he was unable to pronounce “R,” and turned 
his R’s into L’s. His typically Baltic face, and the famiHar 
Baltic accent with which he spoke, both attracted and 
repelled me. He only began to brighten up when we left 
administrative details and started talking on general ideas. 
He thawed then, and became in his way attractive. He 
was loud in complaint about the tendencies he could see 
everywhere to welcome a pact with Soviet Russia. He was 
the only one, he said, who had personal experience of 
Russia. There was nothing he could do but go on warning 
people, but they did not seem to hear him. They were 
trying to force Hitler away from the straight line of his 
policy. Germany could not prevail against the West; her 
future lay entirely in the East. 

I objected that according to Hitler’s Mein JTajnj^ France’s 
military power had fiist to be destroyed before the German 
march to the East could begin — ^both of them, incidentally, 
ideas that filled me with apprehension. 

Rosenberg replied with vehemence that all these id^ 
were out of date. He had no idea of sedidng a conflict witii 
France in order to destroy her military' power. Franoe 
would sink step by step into the obscurity of a second-rate 
Power of her own accord, without our moving a finger. It 
Would be idiocy to interfere with that process. It was 
different with Russia. There, as anyone couH .see for bins- 
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self^ a new military power was rising with almost unlimited 
resources. If the new Russia was allowed to consolidate 
her strength and fully develop her military machine, there 
was no possible coalition of Powers in Europe that could 
withstand her. 

Rosenberg passionately denounced the suicidal folly of 
proposing to come to an agreement with such a Power as 
Russia. It made him feel like an Old Testament prophet. 
Russia was now going through the process through which 
Germany passed in the nineteenth century. A passive, con- 
templative nation of religious dreamers, a peasant country, 
was turning into an industrial nation of active, matter-of- 
fact, realist men and women. Bolshevism was neither here 
nor there; the dangerous thing was this transformation of 
the Russian national character. A similar change in the 
German nation had produced tlie wars of unification of the 
last century and finally the world war. 

“In Russia,” he continued, “things are moving much 
more quickly. Already Russia, and no longer France, is 
the greatest military power in Europe. In another ten or 
twenty years of this process there will no longer be any 
possibility left of resisting a vast Asiatic wave of conquest. 
The devilish thing about the whole situation is that Russia 
has forged herself a type of weapon with which she can 
wreak destruction at any time in the very heart of her 
enemy’s territory. Such is the purpose of the Communist 
organization in every country of the world. In this way 
Russia maintains troops in each country, who' will divide 
counsels and cripple the will to resistance, and will be able 
to carry out sabotage on a gigantic scale.” 

There is no question that what Rosenberg described as a 
new Russian weapon served as the model which Hitler so 
cleverly adapted to his own purposes. The Nazi organs of 
propaganda, the Fifth Columns, and political warfare as a 
whole, grew out of the lessons men like Rosenberg drew 
from the Russian tactics. At that early time he declared 
to me that Bolshevism would become the cover for a new 
aggressive Russian nationalism, and that the new revolu- 
tionary wars which Russia would later carry on for the 
conquest of the 'world would be conducted partly with, 
entirely new wea^ns. < ‘ 
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“In Russia,” he said, “a military power is developing'of 
which no one is troubling today to appreciate the dangerous- 
ness. It drives me to despair to see people everywhere ready 
to conclude an agreement with Russia which will further 
strengthen her.” » 

“Does that mean,” I asked, “that you consider the main 
political end to be sought to be the destruction of Russia as 
a centralist Power, the breaking up of the Bolshevist State, 
unitary as it is in spite of its name, into a series of national 
States?” 

“I am in favour of a straightforward policy,” replied 
Rosenberg; “only, if we pursue it shall we be able to find 
fiiends and form the great circle of States that will represent 
a new Europe instead of the Russian and French hegemony? 
Germany’s only really dangerous enemy is Russia. The 
dangers threatening from Russia in every field are mortal. 
Social, intellectual, political, and also military dangers. 
Such political dangers as are supposed to exist elsewhere 
are largely imaginary. In order to conquer Russia, any 
alliance is justifiable; our natural ally against her is Great 
Britain.” 

Joachim von Ribbentrop’s \dew was the very opposite of 
this. I can give no personal impression of this man. So long 
as I was active in politics he was an obscure man in the 
background. Today he is, with Himmler, the most impor- 
tant man in Germany. He is the exponent of the extremists. 
Today he dominates Hitler. All I know of him has been 
told me by men who see in him a dangerous opponent. That 
may not Ise a good point of departure for the formation of 
an objective judgment. But we are concerned here only 
with one fact. 

In Ribbentrop’s opinion the enemy Power that must be 
destroyed, because it is the only bar to Germany’s domina- 
tion of the world, is Great Britain — ^the other apocalyptic 
beast, Leviatlran, the sea monster. 

On the surface there is no greater friend of Britain than 
Ribbentrop. He still has fiiends in England who se« in him 
the man who has tragically been prevented Scam fidfilling 
hk true mission, the uniting of the two nations 'that are 
destined to close co-operation with’ each othsr— -Britain 
and Germany. 
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In reality this was no more than a subtle pretence. 
Ribbentrop’s office, financed by “private contributions,” 
had tlie express object of making use of e\'ery means in the 
world to destroy Britain. It has done a great deal of work 
to this end. 

Ribbentrop has made obvious mistakes in his judgment 
of England; on one point he has been right. The universal 
power of the British Commonwealth, straddling the world, 
prevents any attempt at world domination. So long as that 
ubiquitous naval power has not been broken, Germany 
cannot emerge from her confined continental situation 
and rise to leadership as a Power. The dissolution of that 
sea power is an impossible enterprise for a continental 
land power. It calls, in any case, for special tricks. If the 
wakeful eyes of the sea monster cannot be closed in sleep, 
all other efforts are vain. An assault on the monster after 
putting it to sleep — as in the ancient Greek myth — seems to 
me to have been the purpose of Ribbentrop’s subtle policy. 
And he did not manage to croon all its eyes into a drunken 
slumber. A few of them remained open. 

In the course of these two struggles, against Behemoth 
and Leviathan, the cautious men of the Foreign Ministry 
were gradually poisoned. They stood out against the 
acceptance, lock, stock, and barrel, of such political, aspira- 
tions as the destruction of the British Empire. But, they 
said to themselves, there is something in the idea. Britain’s 
world domination, they said, is not only tiresome, it is quite 
out of date. 

The continual repetition of ideas of this sort slowly has 
its effect. It corrupts men’s thinking and weakens their 
judgment. A few years later, when the Nazi regime had 
acquired legality by the force of custom, the views of the 
wild men gained the day over the rational outlook of the 
officials. 
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G R O T E S Q,U E MISCONCEPTION 

Ribbentrop an enemy of England? The man who gained 
so many fiiends in the country, or thought he had done? 
Always busy denouncing Communism as the world’s 
enemy and trying to bring Britain over to the side of the 
“yotmg Powers”? 

It helps little to attribute his policy simply to vaulting 
ambition and wounded vanity, or to harp on the fact that 
he travelled for a champagne firm. There are much deeper 
reasons for the fatal character of his policy. It was rooted 
in the ideas prevalent in nationalist quarters in Germany. 

Ribbentrop belonged through his bringing up and by 
his own inclination to the nationalists. We have no right 
to doubt the genuineness of his patriotism, although he 
must doubtless be reckoned among the most evil types 
of the Nazi leaders, and in his pernicious influence on the 
same level with Goebbels and Himmler. He was untouched 
by' the motive that accounted for the radicalism of many 
prominent Nazis — the urge to escape firom their precarious 
existence and rise into the ranks of the beati possidentes. 
This man had already achieved material success. He had 
worked his way up. He had had good fortune; and such 
good fortune does not come without talent and industry. 
In his youth he had revealed both talent and initiative. He 
knew how to make himself liked. He had had the advantage 
of a good education, and had experienced the success of the 
self-made man who, working without connexions and in a 
foreign coxmtry, makes his way to the top. 

Eds start in Ihfe in Canada as a young man, before the last 
war, ran counter to the conventional ideas of those times- 
In the class in which he grew up it was considered hardly 
respectable to have to go “across the big pond” and start 
&om the bottom, instead of entering on a normal careof 
as an .officer or in the higher civil service. Perhaps tifeos' 
individual start in life, this early contempt for convention 
and social -prgudices, may help to explain certain charac- 
teristics of his poHcy. But the desire for outward success 
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and distinction, the overassertiveness bom of a secret sense 
of inferiority, the insincerely exaggerated optimism of the 
commercial traveller, used to cry'ing up his goods, the habit 
of the small business man on his journeys from town to 
town of killing time by spending his leisure in the bar 
parlour, incidentally acquiring social tricks and talents, 
together with some inclination to sharp practice — all these 
elements of a plausible summing up of his psychology do 
not fully explain Ribbentrop’s policy. Nor has he the fasci- 
nation of the unusual. There is nothing about him that 
could be described as daemonic, however much he may 
try at times to create that impression. He is a scintillating 
mediocrity, able to bring many qualities into play, capable 
of personal charm and of a bmsque affront, versatile, alert, 
even audacious, but without the intuition of the really 
gifted. 

He has never been a National Socialist in the ordinary 
sense of the term. He agreed to become a member of the 
party at the instance of the notorious Count Helldorf^ 
though only in secret, because, as he put it, he had many 
Jewish customers and could not afford to belong openly to 
the party. His nationalism is not of the Nazi type. It would 
not be accurate to describe it as middle class nationalism. 
It is of a very extreme type, but its origin was entirely 
different from that of the nationalist hopes which Hitler 
had conjured up out of the fermenting refuse of Germany’s 
despairing lower middle class. 

In the early summer of 1938, after the occupation of 
Austria, I met in Switzerland an acquaintance who be- 
longed to the extreme nationalists and had very much the 
same outlook as Ribbentrop. He was neither an active 
party man nor an official. I had met him b^>re in Berlin, 
and we met by chance by the lakeside at Zurich. It was not 
a place at which he could talk to me with comfort: he had 
no desire to compromise himself and get into the Gestapo’s 
registers. We agreed to meet on a steamboat maHrtg a- 
moonlight tour of the lake. 

We took no notice of each other until some time after 
the start. Tl^e passengers were almost all the clerk or 
shopmen type. They wore aU Swiss. We were able to taf lr 
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without disturbance — until a well-meaning young man, 
with plenty of self-confidence, spoke to us because he 
noticed our northerners’ German. He took it for granted 
that we were Nazis, and told us proudly of his journey to 
Berlin on the invitation of the German Consul. He could 
play on the great Alpenhorn, and he had had to play even 
to officers, and the officers had drunk his health. Germany 
and Svdtzerland, he declared, would soon be one now; 
Switzerland needed something like Nazism. 

My companion led him on. In his candid and hearty 
Swiss style the young man brought out all the stock phrases 
of the Nazism of the period of the struggle for power. “We 
are getting on,” said my acquaintance to me with a wink. 
“See how we are gaining friends.” 

Later we sat out of doors over our wine in the twilight 
at a holiday resort, while the young people danced. My 
acquaintance said to me: 

“Do you see what is up? You placed your hopes in the 
West. So did many of us until la.tely. But the Austrian 
business has made an end of that. Do you still place your 
trust in the West? You will have many more disappoint- 
ments! We know exactly what we are doing. He who giv^ 
up finds no ally. The people who think like you, the people 
who have been afraid of a fresh disaster, are gradu^y 
dying out among us. For anyone with that outlook it ought 
surely to be puzzling to see how Britain and France, and 
the little men like Switzerland and Holland and Belgium, 
take everything lying down. It is not seven years since they 
were all shouting, big and little alike, ‘Not one step outside 
Versailles into the land of fieedom!’ That was the song in 
those days, when Briining and a few others were tirying to 
achieve by peaceful, ‘Western European’ means, what 
Hitler has now, in his low-down way, carried to success. 
.Ami your Western Powers have swallowed it all! The 
cautious Briining was set down as a cut-throat, with deigns 
against the peace of the world. And what do you find now? 
Why is everything suddenly running like clockwork? *There 
you are!’ say our people at home; ‘well, why not cariy 
Strai^t on in the same style?* You see, that man Hitler 
has: b^n justified by results! I teUl you, he vdH go on gettu^ 
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his way. Our opposition element is dwindling like snow in 
the spring sunshine. And what do you suppose people of 
sense think here, about what to expect in the future?” 

I replied that, so far as my friends and I were concerned, 
we had not opposed Nazism out of fear that it might fail. 
If that had been our reason, Hitler would have been jus- 
tified in denouncing us, as he had done, as faint-hearts. 
“But a policy of this sort,” I said, “is bound to come to 
grief, and not only because of the opposition it will arouse; 
even if it shows every sign of succeeding it means disaster 
for us all, \’ictors and vanquished alike.” 

“Draw it mild,” protested my friend. “Why should you 
damn it outright like that? What else has national policy 
ever been? Make the most of your opportunity, go for the 
big prizes! So much at all events this new man Ribbentrop 
has understood. We have such a chance as will never come 
again. The others are asleep. It’s no business of ours to 
wake them up; let them sleep on! Meanwhile, old man, 
we go ahead. At last, for once in our history it is not we who 
are asleep! Push ahead and push hard! That’s the motto 
for us. Nothing else matters. 

“Who is going to stop us? Your democracies? Have they 
ever done differently? They have had thdr opportunity! 
And they did not let it pass. Today it’s our turn. Our turn, 
and shall we not take it? Is politics suddenly to become this 
time, for a change, a moral occupation? W^y, why? Let’s 
have fair play all the time! And that means that they must 
be able to lose in a decent spirit!” 

We went on arguing about, the widespread view in Ger- 
many that the Reich was being saddled by its eac-enemies 
with what they regarded as a peculiarly German crime, 
although they had themselves done exactly the same in 
the past. “Men don’t change,” said my companion. “And 
politics doesn’t change. Success is adways the criterion. 
Your democracies believe in moral progress. They still 
imagine that they can unite the faith in progress with 
Christianity, and they think themselves particularly good 
.Christians. We don’t share their belief.” 

It was love’s labour lost to attempt to perauade my com- 
IKUOion that only a poEcy of peaceful compromise can hayc 
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lasting results. “No resiilts at all,” he insisted, pointing once 
more to Briining’s policy. “You won't get any at aU. You 
imagine you are marching on and you are just marking 
time. Good God, is it really so difficult to see that we are 
simply boimd to do what we are doing? Will the English 
prefer to see the Russians master of Europe rather than a 
powerful German Reich? ‘l wish them joy of it!” 

My companion sang the praises of Ribbentrop. He at 
all events knows how to talk to England and France in 
order to be understood. All those pseudo-strong men, 
Neurath, Weizsacker, good honest nationalists of yesterday , 
who wanted to see Germany great ^d powerful, are too 
hesitant, too slow, too full of inhibitions, and ever since 
Versailles they have suffered from national inferi<mty 
complexes. Think, man! Are we to come too late? Our 
‘world-hour,’ as it has so ffinely been called, is today. To- 
morrow it is the Russians’ turn. Keep up your pec^, 
then! Even if we get it hot at times. Surstm cordal Eh? 
Everything in its turn, old chap. Nobody can deny ffiat m 
all the world there are only the two of us, we and the BnUsh, 
who really count. The third party, who wffi be the heir of 
us all, stands in the background — ^the Russian. But there s 
time for that yet. He can wait. First comes the German 


episode.” , . . , , • • * 

“There,” I said, “I think you have hit it. ‘Episode is just 

the word. It’s all it will be— and an episode which every- 
one will recall with horror.” 

“Do you suppose the Napoleonic period was a pa^cu- 

laxly rosy time for people like us? Or Cromwell’s time. We 

s h all run the race! Don’t miss the fun!” 

I replied that I could well imagine that that was ^bben- 
trop’s poUcy, and I said a few things in criticism of it. 

“His policy? Call it primitive if you like! What 
But why do you abuse the poor man for it? He has m^^ 
to swing himself up to the top. Perhaps he wdl 
B amf. for Germany. Give him a chance! He is a sm^ 
youngster. We need that type if we are to get on. 
suppose they could make use of men lii» you and to® ^ 
the iob? Ribbentrop is a magnificent instroment. tte 
simply confirms the things that Hitler knows ^yway, >y 
intuition. He has got to the root of the m^t^y. 
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“What mystery?” 

My companion replied with a new attack on what he 
called my faith in the West. “Morality,” he said, “is 
impotence.” 

I made no reply to that dubious apophthegm. 

We went down in the moonlight to our steamer, and 
crossed the shining lake, past villages that slept in the dark, 
back to Zurich. 

Returning to our subject, I said it seemed to me that there 
was a terrible misunderstanding at work. Even assuming 
that Russia might one day become a menacing military 
power (though it did not seem likely to me that the primitive 
Slav and Tartar peoples could be formed into a conquering 
nation) — even if we had cause to fear anything of that 
sort, then for that very reason our one and only chance 
was surely to stick to France and England, and cast in our lot 
with the West of Europe, instead of continually playing 
an ambiguous game between East and West. 

“And become just so much as Britain and France will 
permit — the miserably paid, miserably treated policeman 
for the wealthy possessing Powers. No, my dear sir, we are 
a world on our own- We have nothing much in common 
either with the West or the East. But I don’t think there’s 
anything to be gained from these philosophical wrangles- 
Our stru^le for existence does not permit us any sentimen- 
talities. When we have come out on top, we can begin to 
think about striking a moral attitude.” 

I asked about the great reshuffle that spring, when 
Neurath resigned and General von Fritsch was retired. 
That, I said, seemed to me to be the final preparation for 
the step to extremes, to war. 

“The inevitable step,” replied my companion. “It will 
liquidate the last bunch of dodderers. Immense, the way 
the man has grasped the nettle once more! While actually 
on his guard against an attack from his enemies abroad, 
he has delivered a mortal thrust against the old regime at 
home. The militaiy, as always with us, have shown them- 
selvra as dull as dull can be in politico, dull and slow-gcang. 
Heading jfor the whole chapter, ‘Too late!* Now we must 
just go our way to the end!” 
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“What sort of a way do you think you see?” I asked, 
adding that it seemed to me that only one conclusion could 
be drawn from the events of recent months, that the extre- 
mists, the radicals, had won the victory over the scanty 
vestiges of prudence. 

In Germany today, my acquaintance replied, it was 
impossible to stop to consider what was extreme or what 
was moderate. France and Britain had waited too long, 
had held back with their concessions until too late. It was 
they who had driven Germany to extremes. “We were 
ready for what you call moderation. Bruning made our 
offer. It was not accepted. Do those people wonder if they 
get from the forest an echo of their own shouting? 

“I know w'hat you mean,” he continued after a pause. 
“In Europe, you tell us, extreme solutions do not last. The 
West is the land of moderation. We have heard all that. 
But I tell you, that time is past. There is no longer a West. 
We have aU helped to bury it.” 

“Do you realize that it will mean war with Britain and 
America?” I asked. 

“Britain,” he replied, “ought at least to allow us, before 
it is too late, to take the place that only we can take. But 
do you expect her to do so of her own will? We. must simply 
place her in a position in which she has no choice but to 
give us a free hand.” 

It was long after midnight. Round us was the singing 
and shouting of the young Swiss people on board. Over the 
peaceful, moonlit mountain villages and rich residential 
districts passed invisibly ^e shadow of the coining war, 
with its impoverishment and misery. “England will never 
again go to war,” whispered my companion. “Think of 
me when the summer is coming to its end.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

He shru^ed his shoulders. “Ribbentrop knows whom 
he is dealing with. It may be that his trade of champagne 
tout "vTOs very useful to him. He has his connexions. He 
made good use of his time as Reich Commissar for Dis- 
armament Questions. He gave us first-class tips on how fer 
we could go in arming.” 

I tried to make it clear that the day woidd cmSKt- 
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England would rise against Germany as she rose against 
Napjoleon, 

“Do you know England?” he asked me. “Ribbentrop 
does. One has to know the way to put things to those 
English, Then they will agree to anything. This England 
will die away in peace, a nation that has lived its great 
life to the full. It will make way for us. Peacefully, or 
pretty well so.” 

“You are more likely to drive the English into the arms 
of the Russians.” 

“Rubbish! They have got to keep the peace. They 
don’t want to part with their possessions. Their workers 
will not give up anything of their high standard of living. 
That makes them weak. You shake your head. Just go 
across the Channel. You will not find yourself back again 
in the fortunate land of your youth. Here and there you 
will find yourself right back in the less fortunate thirteenth 
century. A country in which the very door-handles have 
to be turned the wrong way. Where there is an aristocratic 
republic without any genuine, belted aristocracy. Where 
earthly success is regarded as the sign of God’s blessing; 
all that blend of primitiveness and decadence! It won’t 
last much longer. You doubt that? You think the elements 
that have formed and maintained that great Empire cannot 
be a mere matter of routine. Go on doubting! Ail the same, 
it is just routine that holds the whole structure together. 
Give it a poke and it will collapse.” 

“Good God! Is that what you really think? Is that the 
wisdom of your lord and master Ribbentrop? What a 
grotesque misconception!” 

“Don’t get excited. Things are going already according 
to plan. The British hoBe capitulated. They did not march 
on account of Austria, and they will not for Czechoslovakia. 
And once they have abandoned their friends in Central 
Europe, no one will trust them any longer. One day they 
will be alone. That is the situation into which Ribbentrop 
is manoeuvring them.” 

“And what then?” 

“Then? There’s no then! They are capitulating once for 
all, and leaving the way free for us.” 
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CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY 

^ In the winter of 1938 I had the opportunity of a discussion 
with a well-known German industrialist who had left 
Germany. He was a “non-Aryan.” Our discussion took 
place just after the terrible pogrom in Germany, in which 
his sister had been barbarously treated, and what this 
patriot (he was one, in the truest sense of the word) had 
to say on Germany’s destiny made clear to me a thing that 
until then I had found inexplicable, though I had frequently 
met other great captains of industry — these industrialists’ 
world of ideas. 

“Really,” observed this man, with a tinge of bitterness, 
“but for its persecution of Jews and its war on Christianity, 
this Nazi movement might have gained the world!” 

Was he a camouflaged Nazi? He certainly was not. Was 
he a pan-German or an imperialist? He was one of the 
many German business men who combined coolly calculat- 
ing attention to business with a passionate belief in the 
mission of the German nation to become a world power. 
The politics of such men are not based on their will to 
achieve economic power and wealth but on anxiety con- 
cerning their business affairs and future prospects. The 
fact that this particular man was of Jewish origin, and had 
suffered a cruel break in his own career, is beside the present 
point. I am not quoting this conversation in order to prove 
that Germans of Jewish origin are no exception in the 
matter cff what is called patriotism. What horrified me was 
the complete lack of political development and the primitive 
political notions of tins succ^sful, capable, shrewd business 
man. 

I will not mention his name, but the initiated will guess 
it. He is an unhappy, sorely stricken man, with much more 
of the real German in his nature than so many of his "Aryan*’ 
colleagues who remained in the Reich. 

We began a serious talk as I was inspecting his coliectioh 
of .wonderful cast-iron ornaments and plaques dating from 
the beginning of the niiwteenth century. I shar^ his 
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interest in these things. There was a symbolic element in 
this renunciation of precious metals and expensive material 
in favour of artistic craftsmanship and inspired design. 

“Do you also collect them?*’ asked S. “This is one of 
Schinkel’s designs — Prussian work. These things date from 
the Napoleonic wars and after. There was no gold in the 
country then, but noble stuff can be made out of base 
metal.” 

Then, I forget how, we suddenly plunged into a discussion 
about current politics. S. began to talk about Hugenberg, 
the leader of the German Nationalists, whom he had known 
intimately, and his attempt to break the power of the 
Marxist trade union leaders. 

“All this would have been quite unnecessary,” he said, 
“if Marxism had not blinded the masses. The workman 
wants to be sure of a job, and the German workman is by 
nature the most intelligent, good-natured of jfellows. Some- 
one should have explained to him the situation we were all 
in. It wasn’t just that we had lost the war. The roots of 
the trouble lay much deeper. I mean the origin of the crisis. 
The crisis was bound to come, war or no war. First there 
was this talk of the class struggle, which set the workers 
against us — as though we were not all in the same boat. 
We ought to have gone out for some sort of reasonable 
Socialism, instead of Marxism-— the. English variety, if you 
like. The workman must have his representatives; no one 
will object to that. On the contrary, we want someone to 
negotiate with; we are not reactionaries. But those bosses, 
those doctrinaire leaders of theirs, kept on trotting out some 
new-iangled notion every month. They gave the workmen 
no rest. There had to be continual trouble; otherwise they 
would have lost their influence. They never wanted a 
real understanding between capital and labour. They 
simply couldn’t see that we are all holding on to the same 
life-line. They didn’t care twopence about the workmen 
really, th^ were only looking aft^ Number One.” 

Another visitor observed that those men were at least 
infinitely better than the Nazis- 

S. shrugged Im shoulders. “It was quite right to make all 
these trade union officials, the big and - little btisybodies 
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alike, look thoroughly ridiculous. When we had flattered 
these gentlemen into donning dinner-jackets and tail coats 
we had begun to make progress. Fritz Ebert looked simply 
silly in a cutaway. The workers began to get sick of their 
own men.” 

“Is that why the Nazi carpet-baggers run about in brown 
shirts?” inquired my friend B. bitingly. 

But S. was not to be put ofi". “It was my friend Hugen- 
berg who hit on that idea. He was right. We just had to 
get rid of those fellows.” 

“And the workers got the Nazi bosses instead of them,” 
inteijected B. “Are they any better off?” 

“In one respect, yes. At least the men can talk to them. 
They are not doctrinaires. They know you can’t feed the 
fires without coal. We can’t give work and pay wages 
unless we sell something.” 

“Volksgemeinschqft! ‘National partnership’,” said my 
fiiend B., scornfully bringing out that cant phrase of the 
Nazis. 

I was dismayed to find a man who had seen behind the 
scenes, and who had been treated so scurvily, speaking in 
this way after six years of Nazi rule, and drfending the 
disastrous blunders of his business colleagues. 

“There is something else they have grasped,” argued S. 
“They realize that we need a market for our goods and can’t 
get it by bargaining. The only way is to conquer it, either 
by war or by superior business methods. It depends on 
circumstances which course you take — generally a bit of 
both. We need Europe, and we need the East. German 
industry can supply all Europe and half Asia. It not only 
can but must do so, or it will run at a loss, which means 
imempioyment for some workers and bad pay for the rest. 
The home market is only a stopgap, a makeshift. Everyone 
inside and outside Germany knows that quite welL We’ve 
got to get rid of, the petty, dry-nursed, unfair competitibn 
of all those new States, osc control their outpute, if you 
-pirefer to put it that way. There’s <Maly room for one big 
industry, and that’s the ^rman industry. All else is empty 
dap-trap. That is the actual truth of the matter, it’s 
war to tihe knifo, mid we or flhey must go under. We can’t 
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afford to be mercifuL The solidarity of the workers breaks 
down at that point, and pacifism as well. There’s bread 
and work either for the German workers or for the Czechs 
and Poles, but there’s not enough for the lot of them. The 
others will have to go back to the land or find something 
else to do. Industry remains our monopoly, and our workers 
are just as interested as we are in seeing that it does. National 
Socialism has done its job if it does nothing more than drum 
that into their heads.” 

“So you mean the worker has got to be a nationalist,” 
interrupted B. “Which means that National Socialism is 
right and international Socialism wrong. It seems to me 
that it may be more difficult to reconcile the interests of 
nations, States, and classes, but it offers a more permanent 
solution. At least it doesn’t lead to war, which your way 
makes inevitable.” 

“Other countries did the same before us. They did it in 
their own fashion, and perhaps that’s why you overlook 
that fact. All they had to do was to cut themselves off from 
the world economic systeih. They no longer needed to 
conquer markets. They had done that in the past, and they 
are thus in a fortunate position. They have their own natural 
Lebensraum, their ‘living space,’ and it suffices for them. 
That’s why they call themselves democracies today, and 
love peace and liberty.” 

“The faults of the others are no excuse for our own,” 
replied B. “No one denies that the British and the American 
tariff policies are largely responsible for ail the trouble.” 

“We have no choice. The democracies find fault with 
our autarky, but they themselves forced it on us by their 
own policy. Autarky is an emergency measure.” 

“It’s a pretext,” replied B. 

“Perhaps it’s a preliminary condition to the creation of a 
really lai^e economic region,” argued S. 

“A Lebensraum** I remarked. 

“Call it so, if you like. Not a bad expression. It depicts 
the light of the stronger and more capaWe and more indus- 
trious to monopolize the space that is his natural sphere, at 
the expense of those who shut themselves behind their walls 
of protecdonism and artificial promotion of industries by 
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subsidies for which the taxpayer foots the bill. Really,” 
concluded S., “this Nazi movement could have gained the 
whole world if it had not persecuted the Jews.” 

n 

ESSEN CONVERSATIONS 

“German industry was really in a hopeless state,” said 
the Secretary of the Mines Association at Essen to me. He 
had met me at the station, and had taken me round the 
town in his car and shown me several works. 

“It’s not Reparations or the Versailles Treaty that are 
to blame, or the malice of enemies of the German people 
or ‘international financial capital’ or a ‘world-wide Jewish 
conspiracy.’ The real trouble is due to three causes. One is 
the continually dwindling market instead of an increased 
turnover. Then we have an extensively rationalized indus- 
trial mechanism, with a capacity considerably in excess of 
the requirements of a whole continent, and there are 
political and economic obstacles which prevent its proper 
exploitation. And then there arc the increases in wages and 
social expenditure, pressing more and more heavily on us 
as the turnover falls. The consequences are insolvencies, no 
basis for price calculations, and a load of indebtedness, with 
the State as our last hope of salvation. It’s absurd to say 
the heavy industries are inciting to war because they see no 
other way out; but we can see clearly the fate of all highly 
industrialized countries, even though we may not have 
been the first to see it. Year by year the process of produc- 
tion becomes more and more automatic, thus continually 
throwing further quantities of men out of work with no 
possibility of ever re-employing them.” 

“Then what can you do?” I asked. 

"Turn our debts over to the Government, which will h^p 
us for a year or two,” replied the secretary. “Reduce wages 
and cut out the so-called poEtical -wages, , and decrease the 
social expenditure, so that perhaps we’ll be better able to 
compete in the foreign market, although there’s very Ettie 
roozh left for free comp^tion. But all this brings further, 
disturb^^ of the home market- To adapt marselves hd 
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providing merely for tlie home market, to isolate ourselves 
from the world and at least skim the cream of home orders, 
would be a miserable makeshift.” 

“A self-contained commercial State,” I observed. “It 
was the gospel of our German philosopher Fichte, a hundred 
years ago.” 

“My dear sir, how can the home market absorb so huge 
an output?” continued my companion. “And an im- 
poverished home market at that, with customers that can’t 
buy. They’re growing poorer every month. We should 
have to find artificial means of increasing their purchasing 
power.” 

“Plenty of quacks and charlatans have come along with 
their sovereign remedies,” I said. 

"We can’t get far with tricks,” remarked the man of the 
Mines Association. “There’s only one way to help us out. 
Give us a big market, a region for German industry to 
dominate, a Lebensraum” 

“But how? By war?” 

We drove through a smiling valley, with not a sign of the 
proximity of the huge industrial town. 

“But wars don’t pay. The last one showed that. It was 
the great illusion. War is no good, but is there any other 
way of securing that region? A strong Germany,” he con- 
cluded, “is bound to go ahead politically. We must arm. 
The country must be strong and united. Arming implies 
three things — cranking up industry, disciplining the workers, 
and stopping political agitation.” 

This was the tenor of a talk I had in Essen in the spring 
of 1934 with a number of business men after a lecture. I had 
been invited to address the Essen Mines Association. It 
was no easy task, because my audience wranted to hear 
nationalist sentiments — ^thc return of German Danzig to the 
fatherland, and so on. But I could not afford any poEtical 
indiscretions: we were engaged in delicate negotiations 
with the Poles. So I disappointed my audience. I spoke of 
the necessity fear cooj^eration, of the peacrfiil penetration 
df poEtiical and economic frontiers, and of the great j«>ten- 
tiaEtics of a Geriiian-BoEsh rapprochenient- 

The dinner and the talk after it were mme promising and 
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important. The unfortunate Fritz Thyssen was in the 
centre of it all. There was no enthusiasm for what had been 
achieved so far. But what were the chief criticisms? 

“What surprised me in your speech — areally shocked me, 
I tell you candidly — ^was to find you calinly talking of 
cooperation with countries like Poland,” said one of the 
industrialists. “Did you really mean it, or were you just 
saying it for political reasons?” 

I replied that this was my serious conviction. In my 
opinion there was no other way of overcoming our difiB- 
culties. 

“There you are,” said his neighbour to Thyssen. “It is 
what I have always said. We must drop our national 
prejudices.” 

“We’ve been discussing whether we should help on the 
job of modernizing the industrial plant of Polish Upper 
Silesia,” another man explained to me. 

I told him that I entirely agreed with the idea. 

“It’s not our business,” said Kl., the man opposite me, 
“to complete the industrial equipment of our political 
adversaries.” 

“We’ve just done a big bit of bridge work for Yugoslavia,” 
said Thyssen. “It’s the same old controversy — should 
politics fall into line with trade expansion, or should busi- 
ness kowtow to politics? 

“At a time when considerations of niilitary security 
compel every country to attach the utmost importance to a 
highly developed industrial system^ it’s silly to help potential 
enemies to improve their industrial potential,” exclaimed 
Kl. "Besides, the Poles are our competitors, and in five 
years’ time their products will be imdercutting ours in what 
remains trf* the world market.” 

“In any case you won’t be able to stop I rejoined. 
“You’ll only leave the busings to other nations.” 

“Heaven forbid,” he replied. “But no one will Invest 
anything in Poland if we don’t do it.” 

I replied that there seemed to me to be only i^o possible 
political lines. One was to ffirepare for a war. If we 
teniplated that^ we should have to foce the prospi^ 
being a world war, of much longer duration and cm a; for 
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larger scale than the last one. That would be the inevitable 
consequence if we tried to destroy Poland by force of arms. 
The alternative was a peaceful division of work and markets, 
in other words a symbiosis and the strengthening of mutual 
interests. It seemed to me that the German Government 
had chosen this course, and I had come to address them 
as an interpreter of this new policy, which was bound to 
appear extraordinary to all nationalists, and to be distasteful 
to them. 

“That’s just the Stresemann game,” observed someone 
on the other side of the table. 

Thyssen defended me — though, he said, whether the new 
policy would be successful remained to be seen. “But it’s 
perfectly true that we’ve got to find new ways to get Ger- 
many the space she needs for an activity proportionate to 
her size and productive capacity.” Then he began to 
denounce the warmongering illusionists and the advocates 
of a policy of revenge. “If they shove another war on to 
me. I’ll stop backing them.” 

“Do you think that’ll help?” rejoined his neighbour. 

We changed the subject. My hosts complained of the 
interference of Nazi officials in factory procedure. The 
guests cited instances, showing a somewhat petty point of 
view, firom which they condemned the misleading of the 
workers and a certain amount of incitement. 

“But you’re a Counsellor of State,” they reminded 
Thyssen- “You can talk to Hitler about it. Things can’t 
go on like this.” 

I have tried to set down this conversation as I remember 
it. My chief impression is of its thoroughly low level, the 
simplicity, the naivete of the arguments, and the general 
low standard of judgment. Was that what oxu: captains of 
industry looked like at a close view? I have never been 
able to watch these men conducting their businesses- I 
am therefore far from intending to cast doubts on their 
ability in that sphere. But their level of political thought 
was no higher than that of subordinate employees, while 
the state of mind in which they embarked upon the National 
&>dialist adventure was altogether primitive. 

The conversation, lasted far into the evening. I had 
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Spoken in the afternoon. A number of leading indus- 
trialists had come to hear me. It was depressing to note 
the general feeling of disappointment and dissatisfaction 
after a year of National Socialism. They grumbled at the 
middle-class nationalists for their lack of resistance, and 
were unable to understand it. 

“We have no say in what goes on,” they complained. 
“How are we going to get out of it?” 

m 

A GERMAN INDUSTRIALIST 

I cannot claim to have known Fritz Thyssen intimately. 
But on the few occasions on which I had more than a 
few casual words with him I gained an impression of him 
which was confirmed by his breach with Hitler shortly before 
the war. He was one of the many mistaken German patriote, 
and he was also one of the many international captains of 
industry whose ability and capacity of judgment desert them 
the moment they emei^e firom their own sphere and attempt 
to meddle with politics. 

Thyssen must bear a large portion of the blame for the 
evils which have befallen us all. But his motives cannot be 
dismissed with the facile condemnatiqn which part of the 
public has visited on him. It was preposterous to denounce 
him as a Gestapo agent when he left Switzerland for France, 
with the intention of going on to the U.S.A. The man had 
made mistakes, as we all did. It matters little whether he 
erred a little more or a little less than the rest of us. But he 
saw his error, which is more than can be said of a good many 
of the people who denounced him. He tried to remedy his 
error and. to prevent its consequences. He could not pre- 
vent the catastrophe, but at least he gave the world docu- 
mentary proof that the German unity is far from complete, 
and that, however much Germany’s present cotuse may 
seem to have roused the whole nation to enthusiasm, many 
responsible men are only cooperating in it with desperate 
repugnance. They are doing so imder the infruem;^ oi 
national discipKhe — a mistaken discipline, certainly, - but 
one which it is very hard for them to resist. - j . 
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But even if anyone wanted to offer opposition, for 'the 
vast majority it w'as completely impossible to do so. There 
was, indeed, no sense in it, because the only result would 
be that the objector’s post would be given to someone else, 
who in the competition for a share in the spoils would do 
very much more than w'as being demanded of the objector. 
Only a very few were in a position to offer opposition in a 
way that would become public and even perhaps effectual. 
One of these w'as Thyssen. Such opposition called for 
more courage than does barking at Hitler from a safe 
distance. Perhaps it also needs a good measure of naivete, 
indeed of indiscretion. The so-called “sensible men,” the 
“men who are alive to realities,” will not only refuse to 
follow Thyssen’s example, but will even condemn it as 
senseless and useless. That is one of the reasons why it was 
possible for matters to go to such extremes in Germany. 
But anyone who believes this is only possible in Germany is 
mistaken. 

In point of fact Thyssen possessed this ample portion of 
naivet€. It is an amazing attribute for an industrialist of 
such calibre. But is it really so amazing? Thyssen was 
summoned as a member of the Reichstag to the session 
which was to sanction Hitler’s decision to risk w'ar against 
Poland. He remained away. He protested; he demanded 
that his reasons should be heard and his opposition pub- 
licly noted. In so doing, he spoke for German industry, 
or, at least for the largest part of it. 

I do not feel at liberty to rell the full story of t hi s breach, 
which I have only at second hand from some of Thyssen’s 
intimate acquaintances. But the manifest point of his oppo- 
sition was: “No War”. War with Poland meant war with 
Britain and France. This in the long nin meant certain 
war with America. In other words, a repetition of the last ^ 
war. As for the Russian alliance, Ribbentrop’s recently 
achieved diplomatic masterstroke to prevent a hostile 
coalition, it meant- the Bolshevization of Germany. 

It was naive to imagine that the protest of a single membpr 
, of the Rdchstag, even if his name wm Thyssen, or, ihde«i, 
solid opposition from German industry, or from any other 
quarter, could succeed in changing Hitl(?r’s decision. Bmt 
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this- protest gave vent to a long repressed feeling of having 
been misused. For years these captains of uidustry, like 
many other Germans, had suppressed their better judg- 
ment for “patriotic reasons.” They kept silence and acted 
against their own convictions. One of them, at least, had 
now been independent enough to call a halt at the critical 
moment. Religious convictions also played a part in this 
protest. So far as can be judged without inside knowledge, 
Thyssen was a believing Catholic. 

This growing belief that he had been misused coloured the 
conversation I had with Thyssen during a conference in the 
spring of 1934. In the freer atmosphere of one of the ancient 
North German Hanseatic towns, in between lectures and 
entertainments, Thyssen gave me a few indications of his 
motiv’^es and his anxieties. In what follows I have tried to 
give the gist of what he said: 

“Did you ever hear such stuff?” he whispered to me 
after we had listened to a confused open-air speech by Rust, 
the Minister of Culture. “How can anyone of sense endure 
it?” We went to have a meal together when the discouree 
was over. 

“We’ve given our support to those fellows,” admitted 
Thyssen, “and then they play the fool like that! I’m going 
home, man. What a waste of time, once more! Yet, you 
know, that man Hitler made quite a decent impression. He 
used to have some good ideas in his head, once upon a time. 
He was a modest fellow, too. That’s the sort of man we can 
control, I said, we can make use of him. But now you can’t 
get a chance to speak to him, or if you do, he just shouts at 
you. Tell me, what’s up with the man? I used to know him 
in the days when he’d just stand there, shy and awkwaiti. 
Now you’ve got to try the backstairs approach if you want 
anything out of him. And all of a sudden you find it’s you 
yourself who are shy and awkward, and can’t speak up to 
the man,” 

I replied that we all seemed to have underestimated him. 

“Then there’s that man Goeiing. Now, he’s quite a. 
usable chap. But he, too, can get nothing more done. It’s 
nothing all the time but going from pillar to post,. Things 
c^’t ^ on like that! Tell me . now, whatever can we do? 
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Nobody will risk bximing his fingers. The Reichswehr' say 
it’s not their business. They’ve no use for further trouble. 
If you tackle them, they tell you you can’t be always 
hankering after something new. Well, now I ask you, 
should we let things take their course? You say we’ve got 
to stop the fellows doing any mischief. Well, just you try 
to stop them! The more you talk, the less they’ll listen to 
you. They shout at you and won’t listen to a word you say. 
So what chance is there of a reasonable discussion? It’s 
like trying to handle a \Txen of a woman. Once she gets 
away with screaming and stamping her foot at you, she’ll 
try some trick on you every day. That Hitler knows you 
get tired of him shouting at you.” 

“Not the sort of things we expected,” I replied. 

“We said to ourselves there’s got to be an end of these 
everlasting Government crises, which make it impossible to 
know where you are. How can you make any business 
arrangements at all? You can’t have your plans completely 
upset every couple of months. We need a stable C^vern- 
ment. That’s the first condition for getting industry on its 
legs again. That’s what we said to ourselves — and now, 
just look at things as they are today. Do you think you can 
run your business under these conditions?” 

“That, I said, is the 'UmbmcK ” (Nazi cant term for 
renascence), “and 'Gleichschaltung' . Lovely word!” {Gleick- 
schalUing means co-ordination — a euphemism for making 
everyone "toe the line.”) 

*‘I don’t want to hear the words!” he exclaimed. “ ‘No 
revolution!’ I said to Etitler. ‘No march on Berlin! That is 
our condition. We don’t want a revolution. There must be 
a stop to that sort of thing. Any ass can see what comes out 
of a class war.’ *We shan’t make a revolution.’ The man 
swore it. Now they call it ‘renascence’ and ‘co-ordination*.” 

He rdapsed into moody silence. I told him I had long 
had the same misgivings. “Revolutions are difficult things 
to manage. They are natural catastrophes, governed by 
their own laws. No one can foretell on what shore a revo- 
lution may w^ up a nation.” 

‘•We thought BrSning was our man,” said Thyssen, 
pursuing his own line of thought. "But we couMn^ make 
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out what he was up to. I ask you, what will be the end of it 
when they start confiscating and nationalizing? If private 
property is only tolerated, so to speak, there won’t be much 
left after the next chap has come along and taken his whack. 
BrUning was obstinate enough to let half the business 
concerns go bankrupt, and that’s what he called putting 
industry on a sound footing. Breaking the forces of revolu- 
tion by timely reforms, he called it. And who backed him 
up? Not even his own party!” 

I remarked that the aims and motives of Briining’s policy 
were known to very few people. Taciturnity had its merits 
in politics, but perhaps with BrUning we had too much of a 
good thing. But BrUning was perhaps the only man who 
could have coped with the situation. “That, at all events, 
is how it looks to me now.” 

“You can’t carry on a Government so entirely without the 
support of the w'orkers,” resumed Thyssen; “Look at 
Papen. An able man. He has ideas. He is clever at bridging 
over differences of opinion. He’s simply magnificent on a 
board of directors. But how can so shrewd a man overlook 
the most important thing of all? When they made him 
Chancellor, I said at once that the experiment would turn 
out badly. The Reichswehr soon stopped his game. Where 
would he have brought us? You didn’t need to wet your 
finger to tell which way the wind was blowing. We should 
have blundered right into revolution.” 

I asked him how the astonishing alliance between Hitler 
and Papen had come about. 

That was a business with many ramifications, he replied 
evasively. He only knew a part of what had happened. 
“Papen learnt a thing or two,” he said. “He saw you can’t 
govern with the whole of the masses against you. I give 
him fiill marks fijr that. He’s not easily upset, and he mean& 
well, and he is certainly in earnest. He’s ambitious, naturally. 
He wouldn’t be a politician if he wasn’t. Yet, just think Ofit, 
after the attacks of the Nazis he took all the blame dn him- 
self and then was ready to play second fiddle!” 

I replied that I thought he had been playdng a.doulde 
'g^e. . • ' ^ 

Tity^en laughed and §aid be would not dmy tibtat. - “QT 
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course Papen assumed he had taken a post where he’d have 
control. They thought they had Hitler and his folk tied 
tight to their leading strings. Tf the man wants to take over 
the responsibility, let iiim have the pleasure of it,’ said 
Papen to us. Sounds a wonderful intrigue when you tell 
the story. But after all it was just an ordinary political game. 
An artful dodge, if you like. Each man kept his own thoughts 
to himself and neither meant what he said.” 

There was little ground for satisfaction, I said, with the 
outcome of the struggle. Hitler had now shaken off almost 
all restraint and had really worked himself to the top. 

“Yes, the man has the devil’s own cunning. Where does 
he get it from, I’d like to know. He was a shy litde idealist. 
Well,” continued Thyssen, “should we let the National 
Socialists break their necks? And then have the whole 
tide of the masses come flowing back on us? Hark you, 
that would be the end!” 

Hitler, continued Thyssen, stated his terms. Hitler 
maintained that he could only keep the parties together if 
he was the one to form a Government. He almost let them 
go down on their knees to him. He would only do it for 
Germany’s saike, he told them. If there were not enough 
influential men to put the only unexhausted forces in Ger- 
many where they ought to be, then he could do nothing. 
Then his part was finished. “Oh, that’s a long, vexatious 
tale,” said Thyssen, breaking off impatiently. “The man 
fe artful — ^how artful I’ve only just discovered. He’s got 
us all caught in his web. And how’s anyone to know what 
he*s really after? It’ll soon be as bad as Bolshevism. Things 
are in a holy mess. They’re ruining industry completely. 
And industry needs careful handling. After ail, it’s a delicate 
machine!’* 

He was silent ftjr a while. “I’ll tell you something,” he 
resumed at length. “I’m in a bad mood. I can’t see it 
going on Kke this much longer. I’ve just come back from 
Hitler. I told him off about the way he is treating industry. 
I asked if he thought the present state of things was what he 
had promised us. Hid he really tMnk it was a fight agaanst 
Bolshevism, or wasn’t it really just the way to promote 
Bdsheivism in Germany? Z said he had declared hims^ the 
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protector of private enterprise, but if things went on as they 
were going there’d soon be no private enterprise left. Well, 
tlien he shouted at me that he knew best how to finish off 
Bolshevism. He didn’t need any lessons, and least of all from 
the fine gentlemen who boasted that they had backed him 
up. Not one of them had known a single thing. They were 
all helpless against Marxism; otherwise they’d never have 
supported him. He knew very well what was going to 
happen to industry, and tliey, the big bosses, could thank 
their Creator that he, Hider, was looking after them. But no 
one cared a rap about his difficulties. Every day his own 
people were dinning it into his ears that they wanted to see 
a bit of the Socialism he had promised them. If we were 
going to be stupid enough to make further trouble for him, 
then he’d find himself forced to let his own people have their 
way with us. The real revolution had still to come, and it 
might break out any moment. Then he couldn’t guaraintee 
anything more. We ought to be grateful to him for giving 
us our lives and safety so far. He’d done that up to now. 
But he couldn’t promise that one day things woiridn’t take 
their course, as in Russia, which would mean that not only 
would they abolish private property but pack off its owners 
into the next world as well.” 

Thyssen had grown excited. “Now, you see, I couldn’t 
keep my temper,” he continued. “I said to him: ‘Now, look 
here, Herr Hitler, is that all that com^ of your fine pro mises? 
Is that your thanks? Is that how you keep your word? Is 
that what we financed you so long for?’ T never mad e- you 
any promises,’ the man answered. ‘I’ve nothing to thank you 
for. What you did for my movement, you did for your own 
benefit^ and wrote it off as an insurance premium. You 
didn’t do it even for Germany!’ ” 

Thyssen paused, and I thought it best not to speak. 
“What a thing to have to swaUowl” he continued. “After 
getting imprisoned by the French whm they occupied the 
Ruhr. I did all I pcesibly could do for Germany ajxd - 
German industry. And where was this mam Hitler in- those 
dayjs? He and his movement sat quietly at.hcane, hreiemg 
revoinffon and scheming to get into power. Yes, thafs' 
what tibey wesDe dmng at the very dme- when things were 
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at their worst in Germany. Did the man t hink of Germany 
then? Has he ever thought of Germany?” 


IV 

A BARREL OF SAAR WINE 

“Do something to help us, and I’ll trundle you a barrel of 
the best Saar %vine all the way to Danzig.” 

I replied that it was hard to resist the temptation of a 
light and luscious Saar wine, but that what I was asked to 
do in return implied an overesdmation of my capacity. 

“What! Why, you’re forging ahead! You’re successful. 
Help me to prevent it coming to a plebiscite in the Saar.” 

Rochling, a well-known Saar industrialist and a privy 
councillor, was sitting with me in the pretty Beausejour 
Park in Geneva. We were discussing the kindred problems 
of Danzig and the Saar. I asked him whether he was really 
afraid of a plebiscite. 

“It looks bad,” answered Rochling. “Let us not be 
deceived. A year ago I would have prophesied a ninety-five 
per cent vote for Germany, but my answer now is that 
every month makes the situation more critical for us.” 

“But why?” I asked. “Hzis the French propaganda been 
so effective?” 

“Not a bit of it. But the people don’t want to join the 
Third Reich.” 

“As in Danzig,” I told him. 

“Yes, the Nazis have done us a lot of harm. I must say 
so quite openly. It’s a fact. I shouldn’t be doing anyone 
any good by hushing it up.” 

For a while we drank our coffee in silence. It was a 
wonderful autumn day. One by one the chestnut leaves 
fluttered to the ground. The rustle of the Aar came up 
to us- 

“What do you think will happen if there’s no plebiscite?”. 
I asked. 

He told me of the efforts being made to obtain the commt 
of France to the return of the Saar without the plebiscite 
specified in the Treaty of Versailles- It would be a gesture 
of feial appeasement. A renunciation of rigid insistence on 
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obligations. A banishment of the spirit of Versailles. In 
short: reconciliation and a gift to the new, young Germany. 

“Reconciliation!” I said. “At this moment? Have you 
noticed the feeling at the Council meeting? Is there any. 
chance of it?” 

“Veiy* little,” admitted Rochling. “That’s why I want to 
interest you in the idea. It would help all of us. Just think 
what would happen if we got a bad knock. Perhaps only 
seventy per cent of the votes for Germany? Perhaps sixty 
or even under fifty per cent!” 

“Are things really as bad as tliat?” I asked, in shocked 
surprise. 

“It’s quite impossible to tell. Anyhow, a result like that 
would only embarrass the French. They simply don’t 
know what to do with the Saar. The politicians and the 
industrialists, I mean. From the military point of view, of 
course, the Saar is a key position. That’s where we find the 
opposition.” 

I had only a superficial knowledge of conditions in the 
Saar. I asked Rochling whether he thought that only the 
French military chiefs were interested in securing the 
annexation of the territory to France. 

“Yes, lliey’re the only ones. We can reach an under- 
standing with the French industry. We could get an under- 
standing in every sphere if only the military and politicians 
had no hand in the game.” 

“A bad poll would mean the end of the Nazi regime.” 

“If that were all!” exclaimed Rochling impatiently. 
“But with it would go the last hope of a real, big under- 
standing.” 

“An understanding with France? Is that really possible?” 

Some other men from the Saar territory joined us. The 
convei^fation drifted into details. But I met Rochling 
several times. The similar situation of Danzig and the 
Saar was a bond between us. We generally discussed the 
harm done in both territories by Nazi policy, which, hajd. 
made the situation perceptibly worse both in Dsuizig mid 
in the Saar instead of easing the tension. But there was an 
occ^on on which. RocWing gave me an ini^ht,;iEnm-lus 
own pecsmial vieyra. We werO travelling in die sashe com^ 
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partment from Geneva to Frankfort \da Basle. It was the 
night express, and we were alone. 

“The dilemma is,” said Rochling after we had discussed 
the e\'er growing tension in the international situation, 
“that England understands our position and perhaps really 
desires to reach an understanding with us. But how, I ask 
you? We can only find a way out of our difficulties if we 
bring all Europe into a single fold, so to speak. At all 
events economically, to begin with. But that’s the one 
thing England can’t permit. Her theoretical good will is of 
infernally little use to us.” 

I remarked that British policy was always benevolent in 
matters of detail and ready for compromise, but that in its 
attitude toward the European continent as a whole Britain 
obviously held fast to the old traditional lines — a destructive 
policy. 

“She is bound to. She can’t do otherwise,” replied 
Rochling, “unless she takes over the leadership herself and 
incorporates us lock, stock and barrel in her Commonwealth 
of Nations.” 

“And saddles herself with a whole pack of troubles,” I 
said, laughing. 

“In reality, it wouldn’t be at all a bad idea,” Rochling 
continued. “But it’s technically impossible. The concep- 
tions of the British Empire and the European-AiHcan 
region, the Grossraum or ‘big space’ now in process of evolu- 
tion, mutually exclude one another.” 

“What region?” I asked. “Have you been infected by 
Wemer Daitz? I heard him at Lubeck. He used the expres- 
sion ‘Continental Big Space Economy’ at least a couple of 
dozen times in a twenty minutes’ speech.’^ 

“A babbler and a doctrinaire busybody is our Ltibeck 
‘ambassador.’ His ideas are by no means continental, but 
Eurafiican. Africa belongs to Europe as South America 
does to North America. Look at the map, and the parallel 
becomes plain.” 

“It’s a long way to such ‘big spaces,’ ” I object^. 
“Oughtn’t we to make a more.modest beginning?” 

"What do you mean by ‘more modest’? Huge economic 
regions are coming into existence. That’s inevitabie; no 
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one can stop it. And how are we otherwise to get out of our 
universal difficulties?” 

I said I thought Europe was more likely to cease to exist 
than ever to unite. 

“Politicians certainly won’t bring it about, if you’ll for- 
give me sa^dng so,” continued Rochling. “Politics today, 
means obstruction and creating obstacles to economic 
development. That’s not confined to Germany; it’s the 
same in all countries. That’s why politics will have to take 
a back seat during the critical period.” 

I asked whether he meant that economic activities could 
achieve the things which politics had left undone. 

“There’s a sentence which has been in the mouths of 
Hitler and his agitators till one’s sick of it, but it appears to 
be true— to the effect that politics and not economics 
govern Germany’s desdny.” 

“That is right enough as a counterblast to the Marxist 
views. But such cheap slogans have only a semblance of 
truth. As if economics were not largely politics, and vice 
versa. A working agreement between French and German 
industry is an attainable goal. It is not limited to the heavy 
industries. It is only the political ambitions of little-minded 
people that have stopped its accomplishment. Parlia- 
mentary politics means nothing but keeping up the pre- 
judices of yesterday. Are the Saar, German-speaking 
Alsace, and the Briey ore basin problems worth going to 
war about? There’s a set of different problems to worry us. 
The adaptation of purchasing power to modem production 
possibilities, for instance. We’ve got to look at it that way, 
not fhe other way round. It’s a question of the big market, 
isn’t it? Well, doesn’t that mean a common market? Are 
we to d^troy each other’s markets? We are lining in a 
different world to the one we imagine. Our ideas are 
those of yesterday, but the problems that make up our 
real life are the realiti^ of to-morrow. I am n Gunman. 
If it comes to war, the Saar’E be a war zone. A good part 
of my mining plant wiU go up in smoke. Well, be that- as it 
may. But I ask you, are these really the things that urntter? 
Is it so important whether this or that strip of territory & , 
Gezmam or French, dr, in your case, German oar BdIMiF* 
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“I’m stirprised to hear you speak like that,” I sai'd. 
“But frankly, I’m glad. I’ve come to the same conclusions 
about the Eastern question. It’s damned difficult to make 
oneself understood on that point without being set down as 
a confirmed pacifist.” 

“Can anyone of sense fail to see that the days of petty 
nationalist particularism are over! I’ll tell you something, 
although I wouldn’t like to say it publicly. Versailles or no 
Versailles, it isn’t this peace treaty that is the cause of our 
misery. But this man Wilson — ^an American, if you please, 
with no notion of European nationalism — saddled us, on 
doctrinaire grounds, in the name of justice and a mythical 
right of national self-determination, with a lot of miniature 
national States in Europe, and completely destroyed the few 
existing rudiments of great supernational regions. That is 
the cause of all the trouble! But at bottom all these sponsors 
of Versailles were well aware that they were helping the 
ideas of the day before yesterday to no more than a formal 
existence.” 

I mentioned Briand and other men Math pan-European 
ideas. 

“You won’t get any further with fine speeches or doc- 
trinaire schemes like those of the Austro-Japanese pan- 
Eiiropean count. Such babbling can only compromise 
serious efforts. But the French are not today in a position 
to make any. That’s why they pay homage to speechifying 
about problems as though it were the actual solution of 
them. It’s little men who are ruling the French today, little 
litigioixs people, sticking to the formal letter of their rights 
with typical peasant cunning and with the obstinacy of the 
little man with his little savings. Those are not leaders 
with big ideas. They know very well, too, that” they’re 
unfit for leadership. Consequently their one idea is to stop 
others from coming to the top. Everywhere and at all times 
the little man’s tactics are the same — ^never let anyone else 
climb. He might show up the mediocrities and spoil their 
chances.” 

“Then,” I said, “you can see next to no prospects in 
pr^ent developments. If there can be no understanding, 
theni if I see correctly, it means a fight for supremacy in 
Emrope.” ■ 
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^‘Supremacy is a stupid word. It’s quite true, and, 
indeed, a commonplace, that no nation can be allowed to 
have supremacy in Europe, but that the only possible thing 
is the equilibrium of many forces. I’m hoping for an under- 
standing, but I don’t place any faith in it. There must be 
a nucleus of power, round which a new order can form. 
First by compulsion: later the reins can be loosened a bit.” 

“Doesn’t that mean war?” 

“Between you and me, I don’t see how war can be 
entirely avoided. We can’t polish off England in any way 
except by presenting her with a fait accompli. We’ll juggle 
her out of Europe in a friendly way, but with some slight 
pressure. As far as the French are concerned, I’m afraid 
they’ll need just one blow — but a strong one — ^to make 
them reduce their demands to the right level. A short war, 
as against Austria in 1866, and then a real settlement. 
The French feel in their hearts that they were not the real 
victors in 1918. They’re a gifted, clever people, an amiable 
people, a hard working, thrifty people, but one that has 
slipped out of history a bit, like the Spaniards. I know them 
well. They’ve given up wanting to be leaders of Europe. 
Good Lord, they’d be quite content with second or even 
third place.” 

I remarked that all this seemed to have been thought 
out somewhat on the lines of Bismarck and the “Wars of 
German Unification.” 

“Quite right,” replied Rochling,” because a real European 
unity cannot be made merely by ‘decisions.* It can’t be 
real^ed by means of an assembly of States passing measures > 
by a majority of votes, in Parliamentary fashion. Either 
this unity will be achieved by a couple of military strokes 
by a leading nation, or else it can never become a reality. 
Force is inevitable in such a case. And what nation except 
the Germans could do it? Afterwar<h the time will be ripe 
for reasonable, rational agreements. But there must be no 
attempt to oppress other nations. On the contrary, we pmst 
develop them and promote their pxuchasing power. What 
markets there’ll be for usJ Expansible markets, imt mqtely 
in Europe, but in Africa and Northern i^ia as wdll 
understand our job, there, ought to be: markets' 
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Geraian, French, Dutch, Belgian, Swiss, Czech, and Austrian 
industries! But someone will have to take the business in 
hand. Someone must have the contract, so to speak. We’re 
the leading industrial nation, in this Raum (region) at least. 
Will anyone deny that? There are enormous possibilities for 
all of us.” 

“But wouldn’t this centralized leadership involve totali- 
tarian, centralized planning?” I objected. “And wouldn’t 
that mean the abolition of free initiative for private enter- 
prise? Shouldn’t we find ourselves irrevocably com- 
mitted to a Bolshevist planned economy, with conticlled 
production and consumption?” 

“My dear sir, in any case we arc only trustees for the 
public authorities. All this \vt11 happen whether we want it 
or not. What does property mean nowadays? It’s only a 
polite fiction. Besides,” Argued Rochling, “there’ll always be 
room for private enterprise. What has to be planned is the 
framework. But that will have to be a real plan. No getting 
round that. You’re a farmer, and probably you are saying 
to yourself that all this is entirely incompatible with your 
‘back to the land’ schemes for the German nation. Between 
ourselves, what your Darre says on that subject is nonsense. 
Don’t take it amiss when I say that. You can’t put back 
the industrialization process. Our strength and our future 
lie in our industries. Let us leave agriculture to the other 
nations in this Raum." 

We went on talking of the possibilities of such develop- 
ments, of the necessary magnitude of a unified region, and 
- the means of promoting its gradual development. Hitler, 
we agreed, had stopped half way, but he was capable of 
making further progress. Such crazy folk as the Gauleiter 
of the Saar (at that time a man named Spaniol) must, of 
course, be removed. He would see to that. “The only 
opponent we need take seriously is Russia,” he added. “We 
must liquidate her power before she liquidates us. Her 
territories belong to our Baum." 

When we parted, it was almost moraing. “Help us to 
clear away the first obstacle,” he said in fareweli. Then he 
got out, while I went on to Frankfort. 

“Don’t do anything stupid,” he added. . “Don’t' spoil 
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y6ur career. Don’t make any unnecessary- opposition. We’ve 
got to go through wth it. We’ll have to get rid of the 
inefEcients. We can’t abolish National Socialism; we shall 
ha\e to co-operate further with it. Or do you propose to 
create the new Europe with the help of that good old ex- 
soldiers’ association, the Stahlhelm> No one is harder to 

handle than a doctrinaire. The Nazis have one good point 

they are realists. Be a realist too. There’s a barrel of Saar 
wine telling you to/' 


V 

TECHNOCRATS 

Everyone had a different idea of National Socialism 
Everyone thought of it as a springboard for his own ambi- 
tions, for his personal egoistic ambitions or those of his 
equally true of the party members, the 
middle-class supporters, and the men in the background who 
puUed the strings. It was true above all of those who claimed 
to be “in the know.” But was it not perfectly true that 
National^ Socialism, with all its programme points and 
Its doctrinaire teachings, was simply a springboard for 
ambitions? Just a means to an end? 

This question and its answer came up in the course of a 
conversation I had with Keppler, who was then Hitler’s 
^onomic adviser and later became an Under-secretary of 
State. At that time Danzig was involved in difficulties 
tor which it was comparatively easy to provide a solution 
m Germany. Danzig’s international balance of payments 
had been on the wrong side for a long time. It was only a 
question of time before the Danzig currency, which was 
not pegged to either the German or the PoHsh currency 
must fece a crisis. Hitherto the Reich had covered the deficit 
by means of social remittances, but transfer difficulties 
WCTc making it impossible for this method to be continued. 

I had to think out some way of promoting an increa^ in 
tike Dan^g holdings of foreign exchange and sc> \viping 
out the adverse balance. 

^ mei^y by reducing expenditure. 
We had to encourage industries which would taspand our 
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export market. I succeeded in attracting to Danzig, f6r 
instance, certain firms in the Leipzig fur trade which, as a 
result of anti-semitic measures, had been ousted from their 
\ 2 sual sphere of operations, and I arranged for them to 
receive credits. I tried to promote certain finishing trades. 

I wanted especially to develop our shipping trade. I hoped 
to persuade our shipping firms to go in for extensive tramp 
business, and was ready to make available for this purpose 
some reserv’^es from our State ‘finances, which were healthy 
enough in themselves. I will not go into the technical 
details, or into the financial assistance which the Reich 
could continue to give us by sending semi-manufactured 
goods to Danzig. This last w^as the point on which I was 
advised to seek out Keppler, in order to enlist Hitler’s 
support through him. I had not gained the sympathy of 
the so-called experts, or the senior civil servants of various 
German Ministries for these plans of mine. On the con- 
trary, I had had to suffer indignant reproaches for having 
injured Leipzig by establishing a fur trade in Danzig. 

At that time Keppler had his office in a more than modest, 
a tiny attic on the top floor of the Chancellery. Here he 
kept me waiting a long time, and then adopted a hostile, 
superior attitude. My interview was not a success, but I 
obtained an insight into a world of thought which until 
then had remained closed to me. Or perhaps not quite 
closed, for previously I had imagined it to be a fantasy of 
otherwise sensible experts. I was accompanied by one of my 
closet colleagues, a prominent engineer formerly belonging 
to an important firm in the German electrical industry, 

* a man keenly interested in economic policy, like many of 
our technical experts. This man was the cause of the interest- 
ing turn our conversation took. 

I gave Keppler a brief sketch of my ideas and the reasoiis 
for them. My colleague Be. explained the technical details 
of our programme and gave estimates of the return it would 
bring in. I noticed that Be.'s somewhat pedantic manner 
imtated Keppler, for he began to fidget with the nurnerous 
documents on his desk and finally interrupted my tteiptd. 

dear party comrade,” he said turning to me, *''you 
are worrying about troubles which are completely irrelevant 
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and can easily be got over. We’ll help Danzig in quite a 
different way.” 

I asked whether I could count upon German financial 
assistance in the form of bills of exchange. He replied that 
I must see Schacht on that question; he (Keppler) had 
absolutely no interest in it. He also saw no sense in exaggerat- 
ing difiiculties. 

“All you have to do is to hold out; do what you like so 
long as you stave off Danzig’s financial collapse. You don’t 
need to worry about rebuilding Danzig’s industries. That 
is our affair, and we shall do it in quite a different way to 
what you are proposing. The promotion of private enter- 
prise is not the line of our future policy. The best your 
schemes could achieve would be little crumbs of success, 
snatched from other people’s tables; there would be no 
fundamental and permanent improvement. Your schemes 
are illusory. What future can there be for your tramp 
shipping idea? The world’s tonnage available for such 
purposes is far in excess of the demand. Thus all you 
could do would be to divert to Danzig some small part of the 
traffic by offers of better terms and rationalized working 
conditions, and all you would gain would be a small return 
for a very brief time. What can it amoxmt to, with the firee 
market in this line shrinking month by month? Don’t you 
realize that transport is in process of nationalization every- 
where?” 

I replied that we had allowed for these difficulties. Just 
waiting for something to turn up seemed to me a frivolous 
policy. No one could guarantee a large-scale solution of 
our most pressing problems. We had thus no choice but 
at least to give a trial to practicable solutions for each par- 
ticular difficulty. 

“You won’t succeed. There are no separate solution, 
because there axe no separate problems,” replied Kepplen 

We reverted to a discussion of the currency trouble, and 
I expressed my concern at being forced to adopt the un- 
popular mieasure of devaluing the Danzig gulden, 

“There’s the flaw in your economits, party comrad^’t 
interrupted Keppler impatiently- “Gcfld is ridiculously 
antiquated as a, currency basis and unit of value. ^ li you 
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don’t drop these orthodox ideas of a bygone age, you won’t 
get far. We shall very soon be instituting a new unit of 
measurement.” 

I replied that in that case the substitution must take 
place very soon; perhaps it had escaped his notice that the 
Danzig ^den was not an auxiliary German payment 
medium, like the municipal money tokens issued during 
the inflation, but a currency quoted on the international 
money market and bound to lose its value if the normal 
cover was reduced. 

“We are getting over these difficulties,” replied Keppler. 
“And I strongly advise you not to express such views in 
the Fiihrer’s presence. You had better amend them as soon 
as possible.” My job, he continued, was to wait imtil 
Germany was ready to make a fundamental change in 
Danzig’s destiny. 

I prot^ted once more, depicting the political and eco- 
nomic risks wloich Danzig ran in pursuing so adventurous a 
policy. But Keppler reiterated that my ideas were out of 
date. 

“You have no means of seeing what is going on, and what 
is on the way, as we have here in Berlin,” he told me. Then 
he hinted at developments on a larger scale than, he said, 
I could possibly imagine. “We have resources which I 
can’t disclose to you, and we are in the midst of a process 
so vast that it would be ridiculous to waste time on ques- 
tions of the order of those you are raising.” 

My colleague Be. made a few observations, indicating 
that he, too, considered our existing currency policy to be 
out of date. But he explained why we had to keep to the 
old rules in the special case of Danzig. Like many other 
capable engineers, my friend had evolved his own currency 
and economic theories, which he brought into rdation 
with higher mathematics, seeking to reduce economic 
processes to mathematical formulae. Keppler became more 
inter^ted- 

He replied that the financial system hitherto in use had 
been deliberately evolved as a sort of esoteric science. It 
was a system of arfificial complications. Otherwise every- 
one would see at once that our financial traimactions 
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implied unsound economy, waste, and the creation of diffi- 
culties. “You resemble the old men in Hugenberg’s coterie 
in the way you talk of private enterprise and the ijarm done 
by government intervention,” he said, turning on me. 
“Government inter\’ention — that’s the moan of Liberals 
in all countties. In reality it’s this system of persistent 
private interference with economic processes that has 
brought us to our present plight. This whole system of 
vested interests, as the English call it — we Germans only- 
speak of “well-earned righte” — ^represents an unbroken 
chain of interference with economic processes for the sake 
of purely individualistic interests which have absolutely 
nothing to do with producdon or the distribution of pro- 
ducts and of purchasing power.” 

My companion was burning to express his approval. 
“Quite right,” he said, and he began a learned and long- 
winded discourse, which Keppler cut short. 

“Don’t let yoxirself be diverted from the main issue by 
present appearances of aimless chaos and arbitrary organi- 
zation. By the main issue I mean the deposition of politics 
from its old importance and the transfoimation of the 
system of free markets and private enterprise into a con- 
trolled economic system. It’s obvious this can’t be done 
overnight, and that we must operate behind a smoke-screen. 
What we are working out here is the new mechanism of 
production.” 

I argued that the laws of economic life could not be 
repealed. All we could do was to remove the obstacles to 
normal economic processes. 

“There are no economic law^. What Liberalism so terms 
is only an arbitrary human invention. An economic ccat- 
stitution in which unemployment and debt lead to absolute 
destruction is ripe for a fall. Unemployment and debt are 
fictitious difficult!^. They .are not an inexorable tiestiny.” 

As far as possible, 1 had always avcaded (^isciessions bn 
economic theories. So I turned the conversation by admit- 
ting that there were no rigid economic Mws, in ihb sense trf 
natural laura, and that there were neither unchaic^eable 
ncr optimum reonomic orders. But, I said, mstes^ any 
goserai frew order I shotdd be' satisfied with he^ in sopcm 
our urgent practical problem^ . ! ' i 
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“Yolir observations simply don’t touch the real problems 
facing us,” said Keppler, dogmatically. “The help for 
which you are asking is just what we can’t give you. Besides, 
it’s easy to see you’ve not had a technical education. Only 
a universal genius like Hitler, with his capacity to separate 
the essential from the irrelevant, can understand without a 
technical education that the economic process in all its 
ramifications, including distribution and consumption of 
goods, is a technical process, and must therefore be settled 
on strictly rational lines, from which politics and private 
interests — they amount to the same thing — ^must also be 
completely excluded.” He turned to my companion. 
“You’ll understand me at once when I say we can only 
emerge from a state of permanent crisis by instituting 
technical control over the entire economic process.” 

My companion voiced emphatic agreement. I reverted 
to our individual problems, and showed how our special 
position affected our approach to labour problems, making 
it impossible for us to create employment by the methods 
evolved in the Reich. To do so w'ould only lead to a further 
fall in our holdings of foreign exchange. 

Keppler replied that this universal problem of unemploy- 
ment furnished the best of all proofs that it was no longer 
possible to solve critical problems within the present economic 
order. “Can you ever abolish unemployment in a capitalist 
economy, in a free market economy?” he asked. Don’t 
answer me with platitudes. But I’ll save you the trouble 
of a reply — ^it can’t be done! But why not? I’ll answer that 
too. I hope you’ll then xmderstand why I can’t advise Herr 
Hitler to back your proposals. In plain words, the reason is 
the progressive dfeproportion between the continually 
increasing output of our economic machine and the con- 
tinually diminishing purchasing power. But why this 
shiinkage, you may ask. We’re ^king ourselves the same 
qmstion, and there we’ve hooked our jSsfa. Purchasing 
power distributed in accordance with each individual’s 
labour output. We call it earnings or wages. But if the 
process of productioa shows a condnuai decrease in the 
pementage of human labour involved/ w^t then? Wdil,, 
we have a glut of products on the one hand and marked 
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unable to absorb them on the other. But why does the 
process of production involve a progressively diminishing 
proportion of human labour? Simply because technical 
advance produces increasingly automatic methods of pro- 
duction. In the early stages of technical advance machinery 
increased the productivity of human labour. Later men were 
employed to operate the productive machines, but now one 
machine operates another. The degree of participation of 
human labour in the process progressively falls. Conse- 
quently we have to find a new principle for the allotment 
of purchasing power.” 

I remarked that this was presumably the way in which 
our Socialism was to be established. 

“Gall it Socialism if you will,” continued Keppler. “It 
is, of course. Socialism. We can only accustom the masses 
to the coming changes by representing the new conditions 
as their Socialism. In reality, of course, it isn’t, because 
Marxist Socialism simply can’t exist. A redistribution of 
purchasing power on principles of an alleged justice or 
equality would be totally ineffective. It’s not a matter of 
justice or equality, but of expediency. Quite a different 
standard, of course. It wouldn’t be popular; the masses 
wouldn’t understand it. That’s why it can only be con- 
sidered behind a popular fiction. We want a suitable 
allotment of goods, but that does not mean equal rights for 
all. On the other hand, it will rule out the inheritance of 
property, as we know it in the capitalistic system, finr the 
simple reason that title deeds are promissory notes. I won’t 
go into the futility of the creation of debts, on which all 
financial transactions have hitherto been based. But even 
if we are not sentimental Socialists, and coui^quehtly not 
doctrinaires out to create a ‘just’ social order, we happen 
to come close to Marxist Sodaiism on some importmt 
pioints. In the eyes of the masses we are besioming socialistic 
mainly -because of the possibility, or rather the neceKaty, c£ 
an immense rise in the gencKd standard of living, and 
because of our authoritarian control not only of production 
but of distribution and consumption as well.” 

I interposed that all this seemed t» be very far fimh what 
had so far been expounded as National Soc^ali^m. 
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Qjiitc true, said Kcppler. One had to keep one’s eyes 
open to distinguish between the popular fiction and the 
real developments going on behind it, he said. “The best, 
party comrade, the best element in our technique is one 
which we have not yet fully exploited. I mean our capacity 
to produce an efidless glut of goods. Up to the twentieth 
century the characteristic feature of the world’s develop- 
ment was a shortage of goods. Now there’s a sudden glut. 
But there’s a lack of purchasing power. Instead of tackling 
the problem at the right end, we talk of overproduction. 
Instead of understanding the world revolution and grasping 
the fact that mankind’s ancient trouble, shortage, has 
vanished, we creep back into the shell of our ancient notions 
and create an artificial shortage. All the economic policy 
of today has no other aim than the creation of artificial 
shortages.” 

My companion grew quite agitated in his eagerness to 
express his agreement. “Instead of accepting the vast 
transformation wrought by the industrial revolution, they 
ail try their best to cling to the antiquated notion of want. 
It’s grotesque,” he said. 

“The artificially enforced deprivation of goods,” said 
Keppler in assent, “which characterizes our present economic 
system. We shan’t solve a single problem of our so-called 
crisis unless we substitute for the present system ano th er 
one— ^a logical, rational system of control, in which the 
engmeer is no longer there just to fetch and carry for the 
business man, but becomes himself the directing economic 
leader and statesman, to whose rulings all must bow.” 

Keppler went on to talk of the necessity of taking full 
advantage of the mEudmum output of the machinery of 
production, because this was the only way to assure an 
enormous cheapening o£ products and so to raise the general 
level of existence and introduce a complete revolution in 
our ^cial standards. These developments would enable us 
to bring the class struggle definitely to aivend, and to 
make the whole problem of poverty and insecurity meaning- 
Itss. ' “ - ' - 

I replied that this could assuredly be accomplished only 
by a general standarcfization of products and renunciation 
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of individual tastes. The probable consequence of this would 
be the gradual decline of man from an indkadual entity to 
a general type, witla a widespread conformity of needs and 
desires. 

Keppler considered that in the future the influencing of 
the market, that is to say the consumer, by means of adver- 
tisements wiiich involved deliberate deception of the pur- 
chaser, would no longer do. “We must find new means of 
guiding the consumer. National Socialism is busy develop- 
ing them. We can no longer afford to base the distribution 
of goods and the demand for goods on individual appetites 
and the principles of the market hucksters of past centuries.” 

Either, added Be., we must maintain a market which 
served only a few but contained an unlimited variety of 
goods to suit the changes of individual tastes, at the cost 
of shouldering the burden of the constant crises of the 
present economic system; or we must renounce this system 
in favour of stable production. There could be no doubt of 
our choice. 

I should have liked to break off this theoretical discus- 
sion, but the other tw^o became involved in an argument on 
teclinical questions. I took no part in this. They invested 
the question of the speed of the flow of goods witii an 
importance which I failed to imderstand. Keppler raised 
the question of the formation of industrial combines; these 
he declared to be of no assistance to rational planning 
because they grew up on a financial basis, with no relation 
to productive capacity or the aims of production. As an 
exception he quoted the famous German industrialist 
Stinn», whose vast combine, organized on a vertical basis, 
he agreed was marked by evident knowledge of future needs. 
If Stiimes’ plans had fully succeeded, they might have 
helped toward the achievement of the new order National 
Socialism was now ttydng to create. But military rearma- 
ment now afforded an opjjorhmity, which would never 
recur, of establi^ng a total control of industry, so permit- 
ting the launching of a new economic pr«:ess. “Then,** 
concluded J^eppler, “we shall live in an economic 
so infinitd:y superior in productive capacity to ffie pjtcsCnt 
one that we- sh^ ' practically dominate the world through 
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it. Don’t waste your tirae on makeshift help for little crises 
during a temporary transition stage, and so hold up the 
great process of transformation which, among other things, 
will make all your small Danzig problems negligible.” 

Keppler then hinted at important inventions, the nature 
of which he regretted he could not disclose, but which, he 
stated, were of such vast significance, and would give 
Germany such superiority over all other countries, that a 
swift and fundamental change in our situation was no 
longer in doubt. 


VI 

THE EXACT PROCESS 

We find in every country the type of engineer who has 
become a fanatic. With the expert’s one-track mind, and 
the self-assurance produced by work on mechanical models 
and constructions calculated and operated with the utmost 
precision, he looks down on the irrationality of political 
and economic life as a primitive stage on the way to a future 
rational and enlightened order of mankind. 

A couple of years before my meeting with Keppler I had 
become acquainted with another engineer who hdd similar 
views. Bbs name was Plaichinger, and at that time he was 
a sort of special economic ad\’iser to Hitler. It is curious to 
note how many engineers Hitler drew into his select circle. 
In economic affairs he never took advice from practical 
business men, but constantly from engineers. This fact is 
characteristic in itself. In his eyes industrialists only repre- 
i’>ented individual interests, and so they seemed to him com- 
pletely incapable of grasping national economy as a whole. 
For trained economists he had a whole-hearted contempt. 
There were also occasions on which he expressed scepticism 
concerning the economic ideas of engineers, wdth particular 
reference to that well-known couple, Gotrfried Feder and 
Lawaczek. Nevertheless he continually had engineers in 
his company. 

Plaichinger remained unknown. He died, befpre the 
National Socialists seized power. He lived in Munich, 
where I visited him in the early summer of 193a, He was 
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full' of suggestive ideas, and for the rest a modest, gentle, 
intellectual man. 

At that time we Danzigers were supposed to be following 
the example of the Reich by bringing about a programme 
for creating employment. I was referred by someone to 
Plaichinger, who was said to enjoy Hitler’s confidence, and 
I called on him in his modest pension, close to the “English 
Garden.” I found him in the midst of a wilderness of 
papers and maps. The first thing he said to me in reply to 
my inquiries was that Danzig’s fate would be quite different 
from what I had imagined. “There,” he stated, “we shall 
deliberately plan a metropolis — a great commercial mart. 
Danzig lies at the point of intersection of important routes, 
and is a Junction of two great fields of energy. Within a 
few decades she will become one of the most important 
industrial centres in the Eurasian Grossraum, the vast 
territorial unit which is coming into existence.” 

I listened to these fantstsies of future greatness with a 
somewhat sceptical ear. I cannot remember the details of 
our conversation, but I retain the impression of a man who 
was so sure of his subject that he took no trouble to try to 
convince me by arguments and remained indifferent to 
critical objections. He pushed such objections aside with a 
disarming amiability. It was from his lips that I first heard 
the expression “planned control of energy” — ^the system 
that was to replace liberalistic private enterprise. I must 
admit that at that time I failed to grasp his meaning; it 
was, indeed, only later that I realized that similar ideas were 
common to all the engineers from whom Hitler took advice, 
even though they might differ considerably in their, con- 
ceptions an economic system tmder tech^cal direction. 

The idea of “technocracy” had emerged in America as a 
strange new doctrine. In Soviet Russia a group of young 
engineers were beginning to replatxii the old Gommunisl; 
party bosses,, throwing over the Marxist ideology as useless 
ballast. A rule of technocrats appeared to be developing 
out of the dictatorship of the proletariat, arid meanwhile in 
Germany, lEtler h^ a^mbled a staff of engineers. Was 
this a mere coincidence? 

Undoubtedly Hider has technical gifts.. Every ^laynm* 
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who heard him discourse on engine parts and processes was 
impressed. He could throw on to paper an admirable 
sketch of machinery. But it was no mere fondness for the 
engineer’s profession that induced him to choose such a 
strikingly large number of its members as his intimate 
advisers. 

There grew up in Germany in those yezirs, drawing men 
from all camps, regardless of their political and social 
traditions, a sort of invisible order embracing all those who 
believed in the need for social and economic planning of a 
radical nature. Its members sank all their social and poli- 
tical differences in a new community of outlook that linked 
the Communist with the National Socialist, the cool, cal- 
culating General Staff officer and the scientific research 
worker with the youthful intelligentsia of all schools of 
thought. All were inspired by the ideal, propagated with 
infectious clarity, of the devotion of men’s utmost efforts 
to a reasoned ordering of human life. The fiiend who 
accompanied me on my visit to Keppler suddenly re- 
vealed himself as one of them. Was Hitler also of their 
fraternity? 

For all these people National Socialism, and even Ger- 
many’s political rise, were only necessary stages on the way 
to a radical phase of the technical revolution. It culminated 
in the planning Of man himself, the rational interpretation 
of his nature. 

Gan this be done? Can we plan a human being? Can we 
so train him for rational social and economic functions that 
he loses the original stamp of his nature? 

Strange to say, the answer to this question was a passionate 
Yes from persons differing so widdy from one another as 
Todt, the designer of the Autobahnen and the Siegfried 
Fine, and one of the most intelligent political economists 
here in this bomb-racked London. By means of suitable 
education the competitive instincts ferming the psycho- 
logical basis of the “competitive system” can be eradicated 
from human nature. But dght years before I met this 
economist I heard the following statement from Todtr 

“We have entered the second epoch nf man’s sdLdom^ti- 
catfon. The first was characterized by war and a continaal 
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shifting of the balance between social and predatoryinstincts. 
The main feature of the second will be the education of 
mankind for rational functions in an exact process.” 

I asked Todt what he meant by an exact process. He 
had roiled the phrase over his tongue with obvious gusto. 
He replied: 

“Man is about to divest the sexual impulse — the strongest 
of all natural impulses — of its mythical and spiritual sig- 
nificance and degrade it to a natural need, so that he can 
satisfy it in a regulated fashion without making any fuss 
about it. We shall also canalize the social and economic 
impulses of the masses. The care for the means of existence 
will no longer constitute life’s principal concern but will 
become nothing more than an unconsidered trifle.” 

Then, I replied, we should have happily reached Utopia, 
the Promised Land, the millennium. 

“Today we can do everything we want to. Practically 
speaking there are no more impossibilities for man now. 
We can lengthen his span of life, and we shall remove all 
sorrow from it — to say nothing of providing such an inex- 
haustible store of the world’s goods for everyone that 
economic envy, resentment, and ambition will be extin- 
guished. Man has come of age, he is lord of the universe.” 

I had a number of conversations with Todt. In my 
Nitlsr Speaks I have described the petty deception he prac- 
tised on Hitler in the matter of the Autobahnen. Now 
he is a great man in the Third Reich. At the time of the 
conversation I am setting down now we were diinkir^ the 
usual East Prussian “May drink” (nun and hot water) in a 
small East Prussian town after the opening of an Autobahn 
section. 1 had expressed some scepticism concerning tire 
Autobahn<Qi and their profitmaking capacity, and had even 
cast doubts on their practical utility as military roads. 
Todt- protested that military considerations and the desire 
to reduce unemployment had played a large part in the 
scheme. 

“We are taking advantage of the militaty intearst in 
these roads as a means to the realization oi our own plan%” 
he said. In any case, he continued, there could obviously 
b6 no <juestk)n of profits in the sense understood by private 
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capitalism. Any business man knew at least enough about 
the estimation of profit possibilities to realize that. But 
that aspect was irrelevant. That obstacle was only imagi- 
nary. “You must get rid of these prejudices of a bygone 
age. You must not imagine that the events which are in the 
news in Germany now really coimt for anything. But 
behind them there are things really worth working for. 
We’re in the biggest revolution of all times.” 

We discussed the real purpose of the revolution, of which 
Todt thought National Socialism was only the initial stage. 
The real task was to create the elements of a completely 
new order, and so the old order had to be entirely uprooted. 
In the future there would be no more talk of State or 
society, of economics or politics, and no moie attempts to 
distinguish between them. All such conceptions of order 
originated from an epoch now approaching its end, and 
had consequently lost all validity. 

“You must picture the future substitute for State, society, 
and the economic system as a network for the distribution 
of energy. The party and the dictatorship are nothing more 
than instruments for the liquidation of the old conditions 
and the preparation of the new ones. In themselves they 
are valueless accessories which we can cast away when they 
have fulfilled their purpose.” 

I replied that all this was entirely alien to my own ideas. 
It was more or less the opposite of what I had in view — a 
multiple order of self-governing bodies with delegated 
spheres of State authority- I had attempted to create such 
cn-ganisms of self-administration in Danzig. 

“Don’t attempt any such nonsense! Don’t waste time in 
futile attempts to galvanize dead frogs’ le^ into life. It’s 
ridiculous to think that what you call self-administration 
would even be possible in these times. The next stage of 
development we have to attain,” declared Todt enthusias- 
tically, “we sl^ have to call the technically controlled 
State, or technicalized human society.” 

That, I commented, reminded me of Ernst Jlinger and 
his doctrine of “elemental space” and his “democracy of 
work.” . 

. “It has nothing to do with Ernst Junger or anyone else,”^ 
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s^d Todt. “It is simply a necessity that is forcing itself 
on us; by clearing a few obstacles out of its way, we can 
shorten the painful transition process. Jiinger is literature, 
but this is compulsion. Take America as an example. The 
people there are well on the road to accomplishing in their 
own fashion what we are striving to achieve with the assist- 
ance of National Socialism. Ten million or more un- 
employed in this competent, industrious nation! Do you 
think that can go on ad infinitum? Do you really believe 
the economic process will absorb them of its own accord? 
Well, W'hat then? We must get rid of slipshod economics 
and slipshod politics. So far it’s all been just a playground 
for people who’ve learnt nothing. Now our day has come, 
and the planning engineer will take the politician’s place.” 

Koch, the East Prussian Gauleiter, also took part in our 
conversation. I found it strange that he did not combat 
these ideas. Obviously they were more widespread among 
the higher officials of the party than might have been sup- 
posed. 

“If an industrial concern doesn’t function properly,” said 
Todt, starting off again, “you call in a mechanical engineer, 
who overhauls the plant and finds out where tilings have 
gone wrong. Today it’s up to us to overhaul the entire 
plant of ‘human society and the State.’ Unfortunately we 
find the whole plant is hopelessly out of date and can’t be 
modernized by putting in extra machinery. So we are 
drawing up a plan for a new plant. What are social and 
economic problems? They are the tasks to be attacked by 
the technical experts of a new order. Social process® arc 
transformations of energy. Economic processes are chang® 
in file network or the distributional area of our system, of 
control of human energy.” 
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WORK IS A VICE 

“In a technical order of society poverty is inconceivable. 
Poverty is not merely a crime against society, but mental 
indolence. Such assertions would naturally appear ridiculous 
to serious-minded captains of industry. Well, I trust that 
despite the contempt of these wiseacres we shall live to see 
the abolition of poverty. It is the technician’s dynamic 
power that makes all formulae derived from the wisdom of 
our ancestors out of date. Faith has never yet removed 
mountains, but technical skill can do it. If any would not 
work, neither should he eat, was the maxim of former days. 
That was the appeal to envy with which Marxism ran its 
politics. ‘Work and despair not’ is the motto of all the 
apostles of honest labovur. But our gospel is ‘Thrift is asocial.’ 
Spending is the good citizen’s duty. Everything depends on 
the speed of the movement of goods. What else did I strive 
to achieve with my doctrine of money, which was so pitifully 
misunderstood — ^what else than a stimulus to quick spending? 
‘Be idle and do not despair’ is the slogan nowadays. Work 
is not a virtue. Like everything else that is overdone, it can 
become a vice.” 

This was the gist of a private lecture given to me’ fay Gott- 
fried Feder when I visited him. Feder was the notorious 
inventor of the “Feder money.” His monetary theory 
is not interesting. But although Hitler, when he came into 
power, very quickly discarded his adepts in the theory of 
currency manufacture and hunters after a sort of economic 
perpetuum mobile, he retained a good part of the contempt 
for finan cial problems affected by old party 'coinrades. 
Money is plentiful, they used to say. The question of'money 
need never be an obstacle. Money problems are uninterest- 
ing. In this primitive fashion the Gauleiter and Amtsleiter, 
the regional and departmental party chiefs, echoed Feder’s 
and Hitler’s views. 

When I heard a similar belittling of currency and financial 
problems from Hitler’s own lips, I regarded it as a sign of 
ipg political levity. It was not until later that I saw the 
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coftnexion between these views and the ideas of Feder, 
Todt, and Keppler, and realised that this was not sheer 
amateurism but the expression of a definite outlook, kept 
secret at first, on the future economic order. Later events 
showed that Hitler remained faithful to his view that the 
linking of the needed standard of economic value with the 
commodity of gold is not a help but a hindrance to industIy^ 

“You see, I’m a victim of the situation,” Feder told me, 
when I called on him in his flat after his dismissal. His wife 
gave me a rather dubious welcome. The former Under- 
secretary had shared the fate suffered by so many “men of 
the first hour” in all rev'olutions. He was not considered fit 
for a share of power. In his speeches before the Nazis 
seized office he had often announced the measures he pro- 
posed to carry out as Minister of Economic Affairs and 
dictator of the currency bank. Nothing of this had he 
achieved. His capacity to evolve plans was inexhaustible, 
but he was quite helpless in dealing with practical problems. 
Nevertheless, he was shabbily treated. He was a man of 
benevolent disposition, far removed from the usual Nazi 
type. He had sunk a large part of his fortune in the move- 
ment, in the early stages of which he wielded considerable 
influence. He remained the National Socialists’ theoretician 
until the seizure of power. His middle-class opponents of 
the Right were delighted to expose his floundering efforts 
to deal with practical problems. 

“They say I ventured too far forward. You see me,” he 
complained, “the scapegoat reactionaries of the agitated 
who were frightened abotlt their securities, I am ruining 
business, I am an obstacle to confidence in the new con- 
ditions, I am injuring our currency, etc., etc.” 

We discussed Luther, who at that time was stUl president 
of the Reichsbank. “It may be,” he said, “that that is the 
sort of man who is wanted at the moment. Well,” he added, 
shr ugging his shoulders, “we shall be wanted when the time 
comes for real constructive work. Then they’ll send for us.” 

They did not send for Feder, but the gist of his ideas, 
iaigely a welter of : feddist nodons, was the g<Kj^ of the. 
end of the individualistic cccmomic ojrder, and the Ibchcf in 
this shared by all the leading pioncars of Nadonal 
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Socialism. Feder and others used the expression “exact 
control of energy” to designate the new, coining order. He 
was excited and talkative when I visited him. He was 
indignant with Hitler for having left him in the lurch, eifter 
telling him explicitly that in the main he agreed with his 
ideas. Hitler had added, however, that the time was not yet 
ripe for putting them forward. The party must first be more 
firmly in the saddle. Feder admitted that he had been too 
free in the exposition of the real economic intentions of the 
Nazis. 

We spoke of the revaluation of all values, which was then 
literally taking place. “I’ll tell you another heresy,” said 
Feder. “Unemployment is a measure of a country’s technical 
level. The higher that is, the more imemployment. But 
instead of discovering the only way out of the dilemma, 
what do we do? We introduce conscription of labour.” 

I touched on other unfortunate attempts that were being 
made to abolish unemployment by artificial means. As at 
the time of the invention of the mechanical loom, certain 
people were beginning to cry out against machinery. They 
said, for instance, that street sweeping should be done by 
men with handbrooms instead of mechanical appliances. 
In Danzig there was a proposal to abolish the automatic 
telephone exchange in order to reinstate 30-40 girls in their 
old jobs. In rural areas the modem machine-wreckers 
demanded that com should once more be threshed with hand 
flails. 

But that, Feder replied, could no more check the total 
mechanization of industry than the machine wreckers of a 
century ago had been able to stop the victorious onset of the 
machine age. “We can’t barricade ourselves,” he said, 
“against the logical evolution of the laws of technical 
progrffis. We can’t abolish technical progress; we can only 
adapt our sodal structure to it.” 

Feder declared that politicians are incapable of, grasping 
realities. “The rule of politics,” he said, “is over. A future’ 
day will see the end of our own party’s usrfulness. During 
its early years I deliberately guided* its policy in such a way, 
as to enable die party one day to render itself superfluous. 
I do not at all .approve of the advance-6f the party to jfs 
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present dominating position. The time will come when 
humanity will at last get rid of the intellectual inadequacy 
that we call politics, and accept in its place the rational rule 
of science. Electoral systems, democracy, dictatorship, 
plutocracy. Socialism, and the rest, are only the feeble 
babblings of the infantile stage. We’re learning to speak a 
new language.” 

I had come to talk about some of our plans for creating 
employment. I was oppressed by the feeling that all the 
attempts to end unemployment by means of programmes for 
the creation of work, however ambitious, were clearly 
heading for failure. 

“Your view of it is, of course, perfecdy correct,” said 
Feder. 

"And the practical outcome?” I asked. “Gan nothing be 
done?” 

“Nothing! You can do nothing except let things take 
their course until the time is ripe for decisive action. A 
dangerous policy? Yes, but Herr Hitler wants it. The 
creation of work is never anything but camouflaged un- 
employment relief. It can’t be otherwise. That’s why I only 
gave way most reluctantly to the Gauleiter when they wanted 
a programme of creation of employment. They only 
wanted it for propaganda purposes.” 

I replied that in any case we should have to abandon one 
illusion, the hope that by some mysterious process we should 
be able to achieve that famous idea, put fonvard by German 
Nationalist politicians, of "starting up” private enterprise 
by means of these artificial employment schemes. 

“Ideas of that sort are stuff and nonsense. How can this 
‘starting up’ take place when the motor has stopped? 
Anyone cherishing vague hopes of that sort absolutely foils to 
understand the gravity of our crisis. It shows the utter 
hopelessness of the situation of the whole liberal system of 
private enterprise. They’re waiting for a miracle. They’re 
waiting for a Battle of the Marne or a Miracle of the Vistnia.” 

Feder afeo rejected the idea that unemployment could ever 
foe abolished by means of a new investment boom, that to 
say, by revolutionary new invehtiom which would Jbrwdve 
sweeping change In the mechanism of production. He and 
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his colleague Lawaczek, he said, had gone thoroughly into 
this question. There was no prospect of any such funda- 
mental inventions, and even if any should come they would 
not produce the same boom effect as the steam engine or 
the internal combustion engine. 

We discussed Lawaczek’s idea of a partial renewal of the 
machinery of production by means of the decentralization of 
industry, the storing of energy by hydroelectrolysis, and the 
industri^ use of hydrogen. I expressed my doubts of this 
panacea, and also of any general application of Lawaczek’s 
scheme for the creation of electric current by means of 
stepped series of dams. 

Feder agreed with me. New industries, and even a decen- 
tralization of industry, might produce a measure of recovery, 
and absorb some of the unemployed, but only at the outset. 
“The old conditions would soon return. It’s exactly like the 
sieve of the Danaides. The only thing that can hdp us is a 
new economic system.” 

I confessed diat I still failed to understand what was 
meant by a new economic system. 

“It’s all so simple,” replied Feder. “AU our poverty arises 
from the fact that goods are not produced directly but only 
indirectly for the consumers, and the direct pmpose is 
simply the making of profits. This system has muddled aloi^ 
somehow in the past. But now has come the age of tec hnical 
invention. This is a new element, but bur society remains 
the same as it was 3000 years ago. The result is a misfit, a 
maladjustment.” 

I pointed out that- these were two very different . 
explanations. The first sounded very like Marxism. The 
second I could appreciate better. 

“We shall certainly be unable to maintain private owner- 
ship of the means of production,” Feder insisted. 

“Wdl,” I replied, “I begin to imderstand why Hitlac 
won’t accept th^e ideas. Your new order clearly implies, 
among other things, the socialization of the means of pro- ■ 
duction.” 

Feder mdignantly denied this. It was the applicatjcm, he 
smd, ‘of rational means, of technical plmming to, hmsaskni ' 
society. It was not a question of theory or doctrine, bnt of ’, 
practice. 
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“And your money theory^?” I asked. 

“Theie,” he said, “we come to the crux of our problem. 
The time for the agreed use of a commodity as a standard of 
value is over, no matter what you take, gold or cowries or 
anything you like. We have to find a new standard of 
general -validity. That standard, is the work done. But by 
work I do not mean only human labour but all forms of 
energy. Incidentally we see how little human energy really 
counts in modern industrial processes in comparison %vith 
the vast supply of mechanically derived energy.” 

I objected that there is a difference in quality between 
goods made by hand and by machinery. But Feder denied 
it. Our conception of value was simply an inheritance from 
the age of barter. 

“But man always makes valuations,” I said. “Isn’t it in 
his nature to do so? A valueless economic system and a 
soulless existence! Is that to be our future?” 

It was only later that I realized how many of these ideas 
had been taken over by Hider, who was never tired of 
inaisring that the value of money did not depend on gold 
but on work. 


vm 

A PLANNING OFFICE 

A visit to Konigsberg brought me a most enlightening 
expa^ience — a conversation that revealed the extraordinary 
ideas that were being confidentially worked on in Nazi 
quarters by the men who were in actual charge of the party’s 
official economic research work. 

I had gone to see Herr Bcthke, who at that time was 
director of the Chamber of Agriculture |>r East Prussia. 

had put forward, before the Nazi seizure of power, a 
gesaeral plan for the extinction of agricultural indebtedness; 
the plan had been officially disavowed by the party, but 
later some cf its suggestions were adopted. He took me to 
meet a young economist of Konigsberg Univerfit^,, 
ffissor von Griinbcrg, who was the actual author of his- frfan. 
The young man was, I learned, the son of a wealth Powwara- 
man landowmty, apd -bad thus come from the ■most reac'' 
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tionary corner of that nest of reaction, the country east of 
the Elbe. 

This young Professor von Grttnberg had set up, under 
the special protection of Herr Koch, the gauleiter of East 
Prussia, an economic planning office as a sort of institute 
attached to Konigsberg University. In reality it was a 
party institution. Koch was keenly interested in economic 
questions, and in two particular questions above all. The 
first of these was economic and political association with 
Soviet Russia. There had long been an annual fair at 
Konigsberg, the Ostmesse, in which Soviet Russia had always 
been the principal exhibitor. Koch’s other great interest 
was planning the industrialization of East Prussia. This 
region, separated from Germany by the Polish Corridor, 
was economically backward and had a declining popula- 
tion, owing to continual migration to the western provinces 
of Germany. Koch’s idea was to develop industries in East 
Prussia, in order to set up within the framework of the 
German system of autarky a sort of small-scale East Prussian 
edition of that system. These plans fitted in with certain 
ideas of the army leaders for various reasons. Grtinberg had 
been commissioned to work them out. What came of them 
was something altogether different. 

I went with Bethke to Griinberg’s office. It consisted of a 
whole suite of rooms, filled with specially drawn maps and 
plans. I glanced at these. Were they just bluff, hung up 
to make an impression? I could not decide. East Prussia 
came little into the picture; the maps covered the whole of 
eastern Europe and part of Russia in Asia. I asked what 
they all had to do with East Prussia. 

“AU this,” repEed Grtinberg, “is our natural hinter- 
land.” 

I pointed to a map with imexplained marks and Hn^, 
and asked what they meant. 

“That is one of the maps,” said Griinborg, “in our survey , 
of sources of energy— the necessary starting-point for any 
reasonablesystem of planning.” 

“Are all these power-stations?” I asked. ' ' ’ 

"^es,” he smd, ‘Hhat’s it.” . 

“But you don’t supped we can set up a joint power grid 
wdi Soviet Riissia?” ■ 
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‘'Of course we shall,” he replied. ‘'But, mind you, we 
don’t include just the grid. When we talk of energy we 
mean, of course, every sort of factor in producdon, every 
source of every sort of energy, and all the materials of pro- 
duction. Coal and ores, for instance, and amber, and 
grain. Electric power and also man-power; and, above all, 
industrial plant.” 

I asked why the political and national boundaries were 
nowhere shown. 

“Boundaries? Frontiers? Don’t interest us. Chance, 
arbitrary interruptions in existing fields of energy; we’ve 
got to get rid of them.” 

I did not know whether Grunberg was joking or meant 
what he said. “It would be fine if we could do it,” I said. 

“Do it we shall,” was his reply. 

I pointed to coloured lines crossing a map. “Are these 
to be first-class motor roads?” 

“That is the distributive network, the grid for the dis- 
tribution of energy. Those are the routes of the future 
controlled traffic and regulated exchange of goods. Th^e 
things can’t be left to the commercial man’s fancy; they 
have got to be planned, carefully and rationally. We can’t 
go on leaving it all to chance; that is utter waste of energy.” 

I pointed to other signs and learned that these repre- 
sented sources of energy and centres for its utilization. The 
whole thing struck me as fanciful and dilettante. 

“Y«,” interposed Bethke, “we are not merely planning 
East Prussia here; we are at work on the preparations for 
the coming Great Order, 

“Is not that looking rather far ahead?” I objected. “We 
.stiU have in all these regions a lot of national groups. States 
and even whole systems of States, You can’t just sponge out 
the whole human superstructure.” 

“That,” said Grtlnberg, “is the very thing we’re doing. 
We are showing on these maps what these vast re^ons 
look like when that’s done — ^when you wipe out the work, 
the ephemeral work, of those arbitrary and incalculable 
fellow-rhumans of ours who, as the phrase goes, ‘make 
history.’ X<ook at these two maj^. They show np at oficc: the 
absurd miess our so-called national civifizations have made, 
0-4' 
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of the world. This is an ordinary political wall-map; here 
are the centres of production, the raw material supplies, 
and the existing transport routes. And here you have the 
same region as it would have been if it had been free of 
political and private interests and influences, if production 
and distribution had been rationally and logically organized 
on the basis of the natural conditions. See how the natural 
tendencies have been cramped and warped! We can’t 
afford all this squandering of energy. Every bit of this 
waste is a bite out of our standard of living.” 

“Very instructive,” I said. “It should help in the fight 
against the artificial restrictions on trade dictated by private 
interests.” At the same time, I said, we could not expect that 
everything that had grown up around us in the course of 
history should simply disappear to make way for a rational 
new order. Man was not led by reason alone. His irrational 
element was part of him. It was not even an infantile 
element out of which he would grow. All this seemed to me 
just a new, modernized edition of the cult of reason of the 
French Revolution. “You have put that cult into terms of 
modem economics, but I don’t know that you have made it 
any prettier. The French, in their deification of Reason, did 
at least symbolize it in the form of a naked woman. Here, I 
suppose, in these maps and plans, we have the symbol of 
to day’s conception of Reason. A four-year or five-year or 
x-year plan — ^it strikes me as a dry soi*t of celebration of the 
new Goddess.” 

“For all that,” retorted Gronberg, “these Planning 
Chambers will take the place of the Parliaments of the past. 
There will be no more political debate because there will 
no longer be any representation of private interests. In 
these Chambers the calculations will be made and checked 
and the tasks allotted, for the populations of the new Great 
R^ions.” 

“In all this,” explained Bethke, “we have abandoned the 
customary standpoint of a social order rooted in exclu- 
sively poUtical ideas (the standpoint from which, as we all 
know, our own party works), and we have set ourselves 
the task of inquiring into the potentialities of a more service- 
able order. You see here the fiist results of our investiga" 
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tions. The first thing to be done is to take stock of our 
sources of energy, reckoned preferably not in fictitious gold 
values but in horse-pot\'er. VVhat is already' possible for us? 
How far have we got? What further det elopment is needed? 
That is the rudimentary first stage, so to speak, in which 
we are working at present. The next stage will be that of 
tentative sketch plans: what is needed, that is to say, for the 
development of the system of energy of our teciinically 
controlled society? In terms of private enterprise that would 
correspond more or less to the conception of capital invest- 
ment. The third stage will be the consideration of the volume 
of goods which we are able to apportion among the whole of 
the population. In this connexion far-reaching investiga- 
tions are required in regard to the suitability and the order 
of urgency of tlie goods to be consumed, their various types, 
and the amount of play that should be allowed for individual 
taste. This is a field into which we have not yet entered.” 

“Why, this,” I said, “is complete Bolshevism.” 

Griinberg replied a little tartly that that was a total 
misconception, though unfortunately a common one. 
“Bolshevism is an intermediate stage on the way to this 
type of rational order, just as the ideas at present put 
forward by the party are.” 

“Well,” I said, “I am afraid I cannot keep company with 
you along that road.” 

“A matter of generation, no doubt,” snapped Grtinberg. 
“Anyhow, whether we like it or not it is our tmaiterable 
destiny- Our fate, determined by the technical system and 
its decomposition of our society. We have committed our- 
selves much too deeply, advanced much too far already in 
that system, to be able to retrace our steps. It is the modem 
industrial society itsdf^ as people call it, that compels us to 
march on. That compulsion is our new fireedom. To do 
what has to be done, and to do it of our own free will— 
that is fireedom.” 

“Freedom! — ^is it really freedom?” 

“It is such fi'eedom as exists fi>r men.” 

“You will never overcome human inadequa^ and 
irrationality.” 

“To overcome those thingp,** inshted Grrhaberg, “is 
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precisely our task. Human inadequacy is being cut out. 
The tasks we are setting ourselves are tasks for which there 
are exact solutions. Politics and pri^’ate interests play no 
part in them, or none of any importance. These, among 
others, are elements of friction and resistance that can never 
be entirely got rid of, but they must be kept down to a 
minimum.” 

“Man is a rebel born.” 

“Yes, there is faulty material as w'ell as good. The faulty 
will be eliminated.” 

“Does that mean that the man who is still inclined to 
individualism will be eliminated?” 

“Certainly.” 

Such was the philosophy, the new outlook on the world, 
of what might be called a “new materialism.” Obviously 
this young man had not been brought to these views by any 
social resentment. It was easy for me to understand intelli- 
gent young engineers like my friend Be. lapping up ideas 
like these. Be. had often told me what he thought of the 
system of “old men’s rule,” as he called it, in industry — the 
humiliation he and his fellow scientists felt at having to 
place their knowledge and their exact calculations at the 
service of arbitrary private business interests and of that 
mindless idol “the market.” I had attributed these ideas 
and this line of criticism to the evident proletarianization 
even of the most highly qualified engineer, his economic 
enslavement, as soon as he had a family dependent on 
him and so was himself dependent on securing a permanent 
situation. But there could be no such feeling in Griinberg’s 
case. Here one was met with a complete and radical breach 
with all tradition imder no other compulsion than that of 
pure reason. How widespread was this attitude? Was one 
really of the older generation and incapable of appreciating 
the new ideas? 

Grtinberg pointed to some maps showing Great Britain, 
Western Europe, the United States, and Russia. 

*‘If we calculate,” he said, “the energy basis of each 
separate region, we arrive at exact results. Perhaps these 
maps will make bur general idea plain to you. Judgments 
on a basis of this sort wifi hold water. The politician is 
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blind, he has to feel his way in the dark. We, on the con- 
trary, know. Look at England, for example. What is her 
energy basis today? As you see, it is slender, damned 
slender. A country of shopkeepers, a creditor country. 
But its time of greatness is gone, or will be soon. What 
sort of a part can these exhausted tin mines play, these coal 
mines, the water power or the agricultural sources of energy? 
Are they enough to live on? Enough for a world-race to 
live on? They belong to the past. England developed her 
sources of energy long ago, in the days of narrow and limited 
spaces. That gave her an advantage — then. But what is 
it worth now, in comparison with the quantities of energy 
in the new Great Regions? England herself will have to send 
her population out into the Empire. England will become a 
little island, lying like a Heligoland off the Great Region of 
the Continent, a sort of Scandinavia. There’ll be no living 
in the future on trade and finance and such things. Trade 
is only a function of industry, not an independent sphere oi 
activity. Industry is a function of the available energy. 
You can see the end of England — here it is on the map! 
There is her horoscope! In a hundred years England will be 
a small country of at most seven to ten millions population. 
There it is in black and white — ^her fate!” 

This, I felt, was all too fast for me. If there was anything 
in these ideas it would take not hours but days to establish it. 

“Look at Russia,” he continued. “There’s no future, of 
course, in this Soviet business. But the country itself, that 
vast region! To potter about social problems in the way 
they have done is ridiculous. Naturally the masses must 
have their due. They will do well — ^they*ll have all thcdr 
hearts’ d^ire: amusements, always something new od, no 
saving, only buying and casting aside, no more darning 
stockings, every moment a new fashion, always something 
new for the ladies, bless ’em! No going short, ho want, 
everything in profusion. Magnificent, believe me! 

“But, you ask, where does it aU come firom, and how do 
we manage it? A fair question! There’s a limit, of course, 
to everything. It is all a question of the available energy, 
the quantity of horse-power, so to speak, at our dif^iosaL 
Furchashag power can only grow in proportion to the quaa- 
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tity of energy released. That’s obvious, and admitted. ’So 
don’t misunderstand me — we’re not out to plan Utopia!” 

“So you consider that Russia will outdistance Britziin?” 

I asked. 

“Obviously. England has at best a generation of volun- 
tary liquidation ahead of her. Russia is the land of the 
futme.” 

“Fine prospect!” 

“Not, of course, the Russia you are thinking of,” said 
Grtinberg. “When I say Russia I mean the whole Eurasian 
region, Europe included. Only a vast region will make 
possible the sort of things I have just hinted at. That is 
why it is so important to set the right bounds to the new 
Great Regions. They must have within them the requisite 
quantities of energy. Obviously it’s impossible to raise the 
standard of Ihdng artificially. In India and China, for 
instance, it cannot be simply levelled up by decree to the 
English standard. Thus the Great Regions will have very 
good ground for their regional patriotism. (Don’t laugh at 
the idea. There will be better ground for it than for national 
patriotism.) The quantity of energy within the Great 
Region determines the possible level of the standard of 
existence shared by everyone in the region. 

“Take America, for instance. No question but it is the 
country in which all that I have been suggesting, in a very 
fragmentary way, will be bound to force itself into existence 
very soon on a grand scale. And in an altogether radical 
fashion! Much more so than in the German-Russian region. 
Just consider the soft of land it is — a land where the wild 
idea of a State prohibition of alcohol could be entertained! 
A mad idea! The United States the land of freedom — don’t 
tell me! They have the courage for radicalism, and therefore 
the fantastic may become reality there at any time. 

“But that is only by the way. I am convinced that 
America will be the first Great Region to become a techni- 
cally governed Energy State. It has . Uemendous, almost 
tmimaginable resources. Its energy basis wiE enable it to 
maintmn the highest standard of Eving of aE, with the 
minimum of working hours.” 

“The working hours wiE be different in the different 
region^” 
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’'Ob\iously,” replied Griinberg. “The fewei the working 
hours, the higher the standard of living, and vice versa. 
There must be a separate calculation of working hours for 
each region. The more highly developed the productive 
organization, the less human working time, obviously, will 
be required. We shall be able in the social sphere to achieve 
reaUy big reforms quite painlessly, so to speak, without 
any of the class antagonism of the nineteenth century — and 
pure waste of energy’’ that was. A fulfilment of Socialism 
such as no Marxist of any shade ever dared to dream.” 

“What sort of differences,” I asked, “will there be in the 
working hours?” 

“The American region may have no more than a twenty- 
hour week; the Russian- Asiatic region perhaps thirty-six.” 

I pointed out that in that case it would be very much to 
Gtermany’s disadavantage to go in with Russia instead of 
the West. I admitted, however, that the answer to this 
olgection was evident. Great Regions could not be arbit- 
rarily defined; they were the product of the natural condi- 
tions that determined their shape and their limits. Failing 
those natural conditions, it was impossible to make an 
arbitrary delimitation. “Well,” I concluded, “what arc the 
natural Great Regions?” 

“Apart firom our own, which is coming into existence 
already, there are only two,” replied Griinberg: “the 
Great American and the Pacific and South Asian.” 

“And what will be the future of the British Common- 
wealth?” 

“That emphe is the very type of a pseudo-Great R^;ion, 
the product of arbitrary political action and chance piivate 
interests. It is an artificial creation, formed without reg^ard 
to the natural conditions for Great Regiom, and therefore 
now caught inescapably in a process of final dissolution.*’ 

Here in Kdnigsbeig the feeling was strongly pro-Russian. 
It seemed clear that these ideas proceeded from that orienta- 
tion. The leading Nazis were divided as a rule between the 
three normal German points of view in regard to extern^ 
policy. Some wanted an accommodatfon with France^ 
some wanted to come to terms with Great Britain at the 
expense of France, and the third and most active group 
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were trying to get an alliance with Soviet Russia agai^st 
the whole of the West. 

I knew that Koch, the Gauleiter of East Prussia, was the 
chief advocate of this last policy. He took pains to keep in 
personal touch with Russian emissaries. He wanted to go to 
Russia himself. Assuming that I had Hitler’s ear on questions 
of eastern policy, he repeatedl-y asked me to put forward his 
ideas in talking to Hitler. 

Koch did not get to Russia, but young Professor Grtinberg 
did; in 1936 or 1937 — I had already gone into exile — he 
spent a considerable time in various parts of the country, in 
contact with important personages. I am unable to say 
what success he had with the propagation of his ideas. 
These were not difficult to surmise — to arrive at close 
co-operation wnth Russia by peaceful means, perhaps even 
to reach a complete symbiosis of the two regions, an objec- 
tive which Grtinberg and those who thought with him 
regarded as the natural basis of the welfare both of the 
Central European and the Soviet Russian peoples. 

In the course of our conversation I asked how it was » 
supposed that such Great Regions coxild be brought under 
one control. Russia would hardly be ready to give up her 
independent rule of her own territory. 

“Why not?” replied Grtinberg. “It is a change that has 
got to come — ^there cannot be the least doubt of that. And 
the men at the head in Russia are as a rule shrewd and 
clear-headed realists, without a trace of sentimentality or 
feeling for the conventional and customary. Thus there is 
every reason for assuming that they will be broad-minded 
enough to enter into close collaboration wdth Germany, 
voluntarily and without war.” 

“And if they do not?” 

“If we do not attain our end by peacefal pressure, a 
short war will place us in possession of the essential regions. 
But it would mean very bad political b un gling if war had 
to come. Germany and Russia are complementary, not 
only in resources but in the characteristics of their peoples, 
so that there should be no diflSculty at all in achieving^ a 
common control pooled resources.” 

**But this would mean either a new sort of German 
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dominatiors in Russia, which the Soviet rulers are surelv 
unlikely to tolerate, or a Bolshes izing of Germany.” 

“There is little need to fear either the one or the other. 
Bolshevism is a child’s bogey. The things in it that frighten 
our elderly statesmen are far less radical than the things we 
ourselves are in process of introducing. And German 
engineers and technicians in Russia in no way imperil that 
country, for the simple reason that the nationalism of the 
nineteenth century has passed out of existence — ^gone as 
completely as all the glory of the bourgeoisie. We still go 
on talking of ‘national values,’ but it is only talk; examine 
it and you find it is completely empty.” 

My only reply was a sceptical silence. In a moment he 
continued: “That, anyhow, is the way the young intellec- 
tuals of all countries look at it. You just don’t happen to 
have come into contact with them. That is their outlook in 
America as in Soviet Russia — and even in England.” 

“Why ‘even’?” 

“Because, owing to a curious shifting of phase in intel- 
lectual development, England is only beginning to reach 
the stage at which your generation came out of the Great 
War.” 

“You regard Britain as a backward country?” 

“ ‘Backward’ — ^what does it mean? Let us just say, 
‘honest middle class’. It is the country that has pr^erved 
longer than any other the noble standards of the Good and 
True and Beautiful, in a word the ideal of the sturdy free- 
man. Whether that is a good or a bad thing remains to be 
seen. From our standpoint it is, of course, a disadvantage 
for England. For there is no halting the course of events.” 

“What course? The replacement of politics by technics?” 

“I shoidd put it more generally and more primitively — 
we younger men no longer take seriously the things for which 
your generation was ready to die. But nations and States 
have always been ruled by old men to this day. The feet 
is only noticed when complications arise.” 

"You mean homeland, nation, die ideals of freedcan?” 

“Exactly— that whole ideological superstructure. Includ- 
ing, of course. Socialism, the class war, and the clas^ess 
society. And this is not confined to us younger men of the 
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intelligentzia and the possessing classes. Ask some of the 
younger workmen; ask them why the Social Democrats 
have none of the rising generation in their ranks. All that 
stuff is out of date, antiquated, stuff for the oratory of the 
bosses of yesterday. We younger men of all classes and all 
countries mean now, once for all, to order our lives by 
reason and common sense.” 

“And what are you out for?” 

“That,” said Grtinberg, indicating, with a wave of the 
hand, his maps. 


IX 

A VISIT IN EXILE 

I am trying to record views of that sort so fully because 
they seem to me to be important and revealing. I am not 
sure that I understood them properly, and I may have 
o\er-simplified them. The technical world is beyond my 
ken except where it comes into practical contact with the 
farmer’s profession. 

Be. threw up his office in the Danzig Senate^ at the same 
time as I did, and he stayed with me for a long time on my 
farm. I always found it an effort to follow his argument. It 
all seemed to me a queer mixture of clever intellectual 
gymnasties and increffible puerility. Intellectually the 
whole of these men of the younger generation — though Be. 
had been an officer in the Four-year War — had somehow 
failed to ripen. Their development had stopped short. 

This intellectual callowness revealed itself clearly in 
another young man, whom the Danzig Storm Troop 
authorities had recommended to me as a personal adjutant. 
In spite of his official standing in the party he was a thor- 
oughly decent and loyal fellow; he was one of those students 
of our Technical Colleges who go on and on and never 
manage to complete their course. His outlook on the world 
was of a crudity that would have been simply impossible 
in any student in the past. The combination of technical 
knowledge with complete. brutishness of spirit is the atmos- 
phere in which the gospel of the new technical radicalism 
thrive and spreads. 
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It is a process that desejn.'es close and anxious attention 
in other countries besides Germany. In Germany it has 
spread evervnvhere under the Nazi surface. I learned tins 
from a tnsit I received in exile in Poland in 1937* The 
young man who had come to see me brought an introduc- 
tion from my friend Be., who had secured an important 
post in the German electrical industiy, and had been 
through his training as an officer in the new' army. Be. had 
heard that I w'as writing a book against National Socialism — 
my “Revolution of Destruction.” He sent me a message 
urging me under no circumstances to publish it — it w'ould 
serve no purposp, and would be dangerous for me. The 
movement, he said, was irresistible. His view of the \adgar 
Nazism had not changed. But he had now gained a better 
insight into the real forces and real aims of the movement. 
Germany had acquired such a lead, and such vast trans- 
formations were in progress in the country, that any defence 
of the old order, even from the best and humanest motives, 
^vas to be condemned. I must not cut myself off from all 
possibility of return to the Reich. He could be of assistance 
to me. 

Be. had w’aited a year in Danzig in the vain hope that 
conditions might change, and had then departed. On taking 
farewell of me he said: 

“If Hitler wants to be deceived, why should we not 
humour him? I shall do everything the party wants. I shall 
go to the meetings, and pay my contributions, and shout 
‘Heil Hitler!’ as often as' they waiit, and stand for hours 
with my arm stuck out.” 

I said that was not very grand. (Be. was nevertheless, I 
insist, a loyal and decent fellow, wiffi an utter loathing for 
Nazi methods.) 

“It’s not a questiop,” he replied, “of what’s heroic, but 
of what’s sense. I’m going to daub myself with the same 
protective colouring as the rest. Then I shall wait and see 
what happens. I’ve no ambition for martyrdom!” 

This was the typical attitude, of the great bulk of the 
Gterman people. Join in with the rerfc, practise protective 
mimicry, wait and see, make the best ctf the fraud, above all 
lie low; ffiere’s nothing to be ^lined by opposition; the whole 
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crowd are a dirty lot and will come to grief by and by. so 
why worry? 

That was in 1935, and no^v, tw'o years later, I learned to 
my surprise from my young informant that my former 
friend had abandoned his waiting attitude and had become 
an energetic Nazi worker. My young visitor assured me that 
my friend, and many others with him, had not changed 
their opinion of the party in the least. It was still considered 
in Germany that Nazism was only of passing importance. 
At the back of it, however, immense changes were under 
way, changes in which it was essential to have a hand. Like 
everyone else in a key position in the practical affairs of the 
country. Be. considered that there could be no going back, 
and that the task before them was to direct the unceasing 
revolutionary process to relatively sensible ends. 

I asked what was now regarded in Germany as “relatively 
sensible.” In reply the young envoy gave me the sort of 
picture I have just tried to sketch in the account of my talk 
with Griinberg. 

The sensible course, said the young man, was to get rid 
of the ideas of the nineteenth century. The sensible course 
was to make an end of nationalist ambitions and social 
utopias. All these things had become meaningless. It was 
paradoxical that a movement that had posed as socialistic 
and nationalistic should throw off these two very elements, 
on which it had seemed to depend for its existence, but that, 
anyhow, was the reality beneath all the tumult. This 
liquidation must be allowed to proceed to its natural 
completion. It would be wrong to place obstacles in the 
way of the Nazi movement; on the contrary, it must be 
supported. 

“But,” I said, “you cannot live on the liquidation of the 
past; you must of necessity have some positive aims.” 

“The reality,” replied the young man, “is the technical 
revolution. Just as France’s bourgeois revolution produced 
the nineteenth-century system of national States, which 
reached its culmination in the Versailies peace treaties, so 
the technical revolution will produce a new public order 
which will determine the character of human society in the 
centuries to come. This is hardly likely to corqe to pa^ 
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without wars. \Ve are alK e to that, and are already making 
our preparations. But it is no longer a question of restoring 
old frontiers, it is no longer a question of turning to the west 
or the east; ail these ideas are out of date. Nor does the fact 
that Germany, with So\Tet Russia, has been the first country' 
to grasp the message of the twentieth century' imply that she 
is destined to become the leading World Power in the old 
nationalist and imperialist sense.” 

I replied that I had heard all this so often that I was 
afraid it had become no more than empty' phrasemaking. 
What, for instance, was meant by' ""‘the message of the 
twentieth century'”? 

"^Of course,” he replied, “that is just a phrase coined for 
the dull of comprehension. All it means is that the technical 
system is no longer the servant of industry and of profit but 
the controlling element that wdll plan out and determine all 
human relationships,” 

The young man returned once more to the object of his 
mission, the effort to persuade me not to publish my book. 
However justified, he said, its criticism of Nazism might be, 
it would not arrest the development in Germany, and would 
merely injure individual careers. There could no longer be 
any question of the successful formation of an opposition 
either within or without the party. Not only the army but 
other influential elements had identified themselves with 
Nazism, regarding it as the indispensable catalyst for the 
preparation of the new order, and intending to make use 
of it as such. Opposition now would be not only personally 
indiscreet but mere sentimentality. It was impossible for 
any political order to guarantee such human values as 
freedom, personality^ the inviolacy of the sphere of private 
life, or individual moral responsibility. There was, indeed, 
nothing to be gained by harping on tlaese things and hold- 
ing them dear in the old bourgeois fashion. 

That is the last I heard of my former friend. There are 
many roads to capitulation. 
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THE NEW TALLEYRAND 

Who was Schacht? What sort of a part did he play? 
People who claim to know him well see in liim the actual 
e\il spirit of Germany, the man in the background who is 
really answ'erable for all her ills. They describe him as 
insanely ambitious and a complete cynic. 

In the case of a man like Hjalmar Schacht, president of 
the Reichsbank and economic dictator of the Third Reich 
during the rearmament phase, “ambition” explains nothing. 
There is a mystery about this as he is called, this 

“sorcerer.” No one will attempt to deny that he is a man of 
immense ability. But no one will be able to overlook the 
unscrupulousness of his methods. It need cause no surprise 
to find him a despiser not only of the misera plebs but of the 
respectable middle class with its inherited opinions and 
prejudices. But was he really of the type of the evil and 
reckless gambler, who is ready to sacrifice all else to his 
personal aggrandizement? 

In any case, he was a man apart, unique, solitary, without 
follow-ers or any coterie of partisans. Schacht had no friends, 
only enemies. That seems to me to be something in his 
favour. He had to regard as enemies not only the Nazis but 
the middle-class nationalists and the remains of the first 
German democracy, the parties and cliques who proposed 
when Hitler had fallen to begin again where they had had to 
leave off in 1932-33. 

Schacht concealed his own opinions beneath a cloud of 
cynical dicta, of which not one deserves to be regarded as 
anything but the particular subtlety considered by him at 
the moment to be suited to his particular purpose. Many of 
these bans mots are thoroughly malicious, and they plainly 
reveal a pleasure in mystification. In th«e Schacht remindb 
me of the intriguing bishop in Ibs'en’ s Tke Pretenders, 

**We can get rid of Etitler at any time,” he said abroad 
shortly before the war, to the perplexity erf hearers who were 
beginning to regard Hitler as a great man. A rather naive 
acquaintance uiged Schacht to take over the leadership of 
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the opposition in Germany — he was “the only man who can 
liquidate the Nazi regime.” “Really,” he replied, “that’s 
quite an interesting prospect!” 

To others he confessed that “Every^ time I come away from 
Hitler I feel nerved and alert. I have courage once more. 
Amazing how the Fuhrer can dissipate one’s fears and 
reveal all sorts of fresh opportunities!” Or he would say to 
foreign friends: “Germany cannot fight for a single month. 
War? Out of the question! Impossible!” 

I do not know Schacht well enough to venture on an 
opinion as to the extent to which his cynicism is the fruit 
of his personal career, or just a welcome expedient with 
which he can protect himself from awkward questions, 
taking refuge in a cloud of enigmas and contradictions. 
Enigmas and contradictions are a weapon of which he 
makes continual use. Sut at the outset of my political 
activities I had a conversation with him which seems to me 
to throw some light on his actual vdews and the background 
of his decisions. 

I was attracted by two of Schacht’s personal tastes — ^his 
fondness in the past for unpretentious holidaying with a 
bicycle, and his love of flowers and gardens. When I went 
to see him at the Reichsbank I found his room filled with 
beautifully arranged flowers. On his desk was a peculiar 
^SS'plant, the botanical name of which I have never 
discovered in spite of my own interest in gardening. I 
meant to ask him about it, but he put the question out of my 
head by mentioning that he was just going into the country 
for a few days; we spoke about farming matters, and he told 
me he had had two motoring accidents, from both of which, 
to the disappointment of his enemies, he had emerged 
unscathed, W^e chatted for some time about the less dan- 
gerous joy of cycling. 

“Tell me,”~^he said, turning to politics, “what I liW 
about your policy is its pleasantly unorthodox character. 
How comes it that you, a Prmsian Conservative, have 
managed to embark on a pro-Polish policy, and with such 
success?” 

I made a few remarks about my line of political thought- 

“Enviably optinaistic,” said Schacht. “Will the Poles 
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■ ent<5r into your ideas? Is it all just a flash in the pan?” 

I said it was too soon to say; it depended largely on 
whether an\" substantial result was produced by the new 
Polish policy. He asked for details, and I mentioned the 
possibilities of fairly close political and economic co-opera- 
tion W'ith Poland, as I saw them, and gave my reasons for 
attaching so much importance to collaboration with Poland, 
of all countries. 

“I am more interested in our progress in the south- 
easterly direction,” replied Schacht. “But I am perfectly 
ready to support your efforts if there are substantial chances 
at the back of them. It makes no difference to me whether I 
give financial assistance to industry in the form of unem- 
ployment relief or of long-term credits for Poland.” He 
felt doubtful, however, whether political differences coxild be 
overcome by such simple economic means. “Poland will be 
only too glad to let her industrial system be modernized at 
our expense, but I doubt if she’ll let us draw political advan- 
tages of any value from the process.” 

I tried to explain that the economic enterprises which I 
felt to be desirable could not be embarked on on such simple 
Unes. I gave a few instances of the possible means of inten- 
sifying the economic relations between the two countries- 
But Schacht said he was sceptical of all such ideas, and of 
any policy of economic penetration of the old type. “That 
sort of thing is no longer possible on a private-enterprise 
basis; new methods are needed, and they can only be 
gradually developed,” This brought us to the subject of 
the general ptoUtical and economic situation. 

I had a definite impression at that time that Schacht was 
at bottom an advocate of moderation in every field. He 
spoke of the great process of healing that was needed, a 
process that could not be completed without allowing 
certain feverish symptoms to work themselves out. He saw 
the dangers that were inseparable from this proc^ of 
healing. He realized the risk we were taking, but we had, 
he considered, no alternative. “We must beware,” he said 
gravely, “of getting into a situation jBrom which we no 
longer iuave any means of escape, so that we are driven into 
a course in which we are no longer master of our movement. 
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Thus it is essential to see that we retain freedom of action in 
every' situation. We must avoid both material and personal 
commitments. If we are drawn into a course out of which 
we can no longer escape, we might be forced to go with 
open eyes to our destruction, with no means of doing 
anything to save ourselves.” 

I only began to see the justice of this prognosis long after 
I had abandoned the Nazi adventure. In all this, and it 
seems to me a fact worth noting, Schacht revealed no trace 
of the cynical gambler he is generally reputed to be. He 
recognized the limits of the possible, both economic and 
political. In those years that meant a good deal. The crisis 
in his personal career, which ended with his resignation 
as president of the Reichsbank, obviously resulted from 
his endeavour to act in accordance with those maxims, and 
at least to avoid so far as he was concerned any course that 
threatened to get beyond control. 

In our talk he also expressed the gravest doubt of any 
possibility of achieving a satisfactory solution on the basis of 
the goodwill of those concerned. “Most men have to be 
saved by force.” This, he added, applied equally to 
individuals and to whole nations. “But my radius of action,” 
he said, “is very restricted at present. You must not expect 
too much from the new policy, or too rapid results. Great 
setbacks are inevitable. We must be prepared for them. 
No one who intends to pursue a reasonable policy ought to 
squander his resources at the very outset, as is being done in 
Germany. The bulk of the resources should be held in 
reserve. That, at any rate, is my opinion, and I shall not 
depart from it.” 

Schacht said he had not only to wrest Germany free from 
the last financial fetters of the Treaty of Versailles and from 
her foreign indebtedness, but to prepare a new and solid 
basis for the economic life of the country. AU this was not 
to be done by a few tricks. The Nazis had fallen into th^ 
same error as certain respected economists who expected 
final salvation from the return to old and tried methods, or 
else from radically new ones — ^"they all see things much too 
simply.”* In actual practice the removal of the ulcer of 
unemployment demanded altc^ether different handling 
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from any tliat was dreamt of either by the old doctrinaires 
or the young irresponsibles. 

“They all seem to be looking to me for salvation by means 
of some piece of magic or some inspiration of genius. That 
is not my task at all. The essence of my task, as I see it, is to 
move step by step to a new but practicable form of national 
economy in which private initiative and public control are 
brought into a working synthesis. That sort of thing is not 
to be achieved as a sort of parlour game, or left to the chance 
of a happy inspiration. It proceeds only from continual 
experiment and adjustment, from a mass of specific attempts 
and practical modifications. 

“Don’t take too simple a view,” he continued, “of the 
healing of the economic body of Germany. We must allow 
the utmost possible free play to independent enterprise, and 
examine with the utmost caution every suggestion for public 
intervention. I will have nothing to do with Utopias. 
Besides, I have many other problems, particiilarly the 
financing of rearmament. All these things have to be so 
dovetailed that nothing shall impede anything else; on the 
contrary, everything should help everything else. So I 
cannot promise unlimited support for your proposals; all 
I can do is to help them in so far as they fit in wtfr my main 
task.” 

Later I fell out of favour with Schacht through my propo- 
sals for the devaluation of the Danzig gulden and the 
Reichsmark. The idea did not fit in with his plans. I know 
why today, but at the time I did not. I tried in vain to 
speak to him on the matter. I pureued him all the way to 
Basle, but he was “not at home.” He would not talk about 
such subjects. He had no liking for discussion of his own 
views. So, between Utopians and the sterile and the gamblers, 
and at constant feud with them all, Schacht tried to pave 
the way to greatness for Germany and for himself. 

For he saw in himself the really constructive statesman who 
would be the liquidator of the Nazi experiment aiier the 
ultimate fiasco of the revolutionary plminctsumiagoria that 
began in 1932. He worked long and tenaciously to csreatc the 
opportuioities for that change of scene. He was against a 
mifitaijr dictatorship, and against a reactionary, repme. He 
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had also to safeguard himself from all the other elements that 
were similarly Avaiting their opportunity, all the countless 
groups, obscure or semi-obscure, from Hugenberg to the 
Weimar Democrats, of which each one had its own plan in 
readiness for achieving Germany’s salvation and its own. 

Unfortunately Schacht miscalculated in some important 
items. He jumped out with immense courage as the car 
approached the abyss, but even then he did not secure the 
freedom of action he hoped for. All Germany’s industrial 
resources had been invested for eight years in the instrument 
of war. There remained nothing to do but to go to war, 
because disaster could only be averted by opening up vast 
new regions under German domination. 

Friends told me of his pessimistic estimate of the world 
situation shortly before war broke out. The thing that had 
been the wnrst shock to him w’-as the blind unconcern of 
Great Britain. The Empire’s unpreparedness and the 
unimaginative British leadership had done much to upset 
his original calculations. He had prepared for a fresh start, 
intending after his tactical retreat to climb the last step to 
power. But when he returned from his last journey abroad 
his one concern was to make sure of his welcome from the 
powers that be, lest he should find himself after all among 
those who had backed the WTong horse. 

n 

THE CROSS-SPIDER 

“Gross-spider” is what the Germans call the common 
garden spider. No less a man than Alfred Hugenberg, the 
last leader of the German Conservatives, or, at least, of those 
who thcFught themselves to be Conservatives, had that nick- 
name. It was not of my coining. Two or three years before 
the Nazis came into power it was given to him by the 
dissenting group of Conservatives on accoimt of his political 
and indnsttiai methods, his vast network of organizations and 
personal contacts and cross coimeadons, his impenetrable 
tangle of industiial combines and interlockings of interests. 
He, the mysterious leader, lurked in the centre of this web, 
waiting for his prey. The cross, the symbol of the Christie 
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faith, concealed the brutality of the process only from the 
simple-minded. 

This tvas roughly the interpretation which Hugenberg’s 
Conservative opponents among us country folk placed on the 
huge posters covering the hoardings of our small towns, 
showing a great spider in a web spun over unhappy Germany. 
The split among the German Gonserv^atives was a gloomy 
omen of the coming surrender to the Nazis. We must not 
overlook the fact that the subsequent lack of restraint 
evinced by Conser\'atives in their dealings with the Nazis 
originated from the confusion and lack of unity concerning 
a Conservative policy. 

I myself called Hugenberg the grave-digger of the Con- 
servative Party. But it would be unjust to term him a 
reactionary in the ordinary sense of the word. The situation 
is far more serious, indeed, more tragic. This intelligent 
politician and great organizer did not mould his ideas and 
plans in a reactionary spirit, in order to compel the restora- 
tion of discarded, out-of-date conditions. He is certainly a 
patriot. He is a Christian, as far as one can judge. He is 
certainly not the selfish business politician propaganda 
makes him out to be. He is personally unassuming. He is 
not even ambitious, in the ordinary sense of the word. It 
was not merely the craftiness of his tactics, or the means at 
his disposal as a politician, that became his bane, but his 
political, or better, perhaps, his philosophical outlook. 
Hugenberg is secretly convinced that there can be no more 
Conservatism in the old and genuine sense. To desire to be 
a Conservative in this time of the great universal world- 
revolution is tantamount to committing suicide. 

I did not realize the depth of resigned scepticism tmdcr- 
lying this man’s political aims until long after I had broken 
peisonally with the German Nationalists, This dc^ not 
imply that I have so changed my judgment of him as to be 
ready to become his apologist. No one can absolve him 
firom responsibility for a share in the catastrophe. What I 
would say is this: Hugenbei^ is not the grave-di^er of 
German Gonsearvatism because he is a reactionary, but 
because he is a revolutionary. It is true that he has not the 
revolutionary temperament; he is a revolutionary by 
deliberate choice, prompted by his rescued scepticism. 
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The revolution, he argued, could not be stayed. Like so 
many other Germans, he held that the only way to save 
something ancient, eternal. Western, or whatever one may 
prefer to call the heritage of our history, was by joining the 
revolution and using and dominating it. Above all, he was 
anxious to avoid slipping back into the position of the 
lagging, untimely accuser and warner, to avoid playing 
Cicero to Hitler’s Caesar. He did not want to champion the 
virtues of the older generation against the vices of the 
younger one. The new age and its new Caesar were 
ine\dtable. The revolution was bound to end in the new 
Caesarism. The only possible aim of anyone who had been 
a Conserv^ative up to then was to smooth the way for this 
Caesarism — ^in other words, to go through with the revolu- 
tion to its logical end. 

A German politician is always half a professor of history. 
Undoubtedly Hugenberg is half a professor. He is much 
more like a grim old schoolmaster than a great industrial 
organizer. Anyone who has seen the Geheimrat with his 
bristling hair and thick moustache delivering a speech in his 
diy pedagogic tones can have no idea of the way this same 
man can chat wittily and fascinate a whole circle of listeners. 
No one would suspect the existence behind this dry learned 
exterior of a profound, keen thinker who threw himself 
passionately into the problems of the day. He is too bureau- 
cratic to make a really great political figure. But, just as he 
published lyric poetry in his youth and retained his literary 
interests all his life, so he never became a politician merely 
to represent industrial interests. He is a political thinker 
whose keenness of vision revealed to him the contouars of a 
new age against a dark background. Many of his party 
associates considered him a pessimist. Few understood the 
source of his anxieties. His profoundly sceptical view of the 
future of our civilization was not merely the result of a 
superficial absorption of ideas firom Spengler’s ^‘Decline of 
the West.” He shared Jacob Burckhardt’s belief in the 
inevitability of a new Canarian age. But while the Swiss 
was led by his view to a virtual flight from politics, Hugen- 
berg drew the opposite deduction: we must act, was his 
condusioru But we can only act effectively dong the line of 
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■ developments, not against it. We must play a part in them 
if v?e wish to achieve anything and to sat e anything. 

A sceptical but valiant attitude. Certainly not a reaction- 
ary one. But action originating from scepticism wull not 
move mountains. Resignation is not the material from which 
great leaders are made. It evolves only political tacticians 
who rely on cunning moves and material means for their 
success. Resignation can never create the enthusiasm 
needed for great achievements. 

Politicians generally do not take the trouble to study their 
opponents’ political motives. It is worth while to consider 
Hugenberg’s motives. His is a very pessimistic view of 
humanity and human progress. Moreover, he foresaw the 
problems of the age long before other party leaders did. 
One of the greatest faults of the German political Left has 
always been the typical intellectual arrogance of the radical 
intelHgentsia, which rejected in advance the ideas of the 
Right without ever studying them. 

I do not believe Hugenberg’s political views have ever 
been set down in literary form. In any case it was not his 
desire that they should be. They were imparted only by 
word of mouth to a circle of personal friends. The drawback 
to this was that the aims and plans of his policy appeared 
either thoroughly naive or actually fantastic, according to 
the intellectual level of his listeners. Perhaps I am inter- 
preting them in too doctrinaire a way, but I believe I am 
correctly reproducing the essence of them here. They are as 
follows. 

At a period when the contours of a universal world 
civilization begin to become distinguishable, it is nonsense to 
envisage an order of States based on national cultures. 
Europe has already forfeited her privileged position as the 
cradle of world civilization. The rise of vast new empires and 
her own internal disunity are reducing her to insignificance. 
We are not witnessing a struggle for world hegemony, but 
the historical epoch we are entering is one which see 
the formation of the balance of a few great world powers. 
No European nation is capable of becoming really a world 
power by its own unaided efforts, and so the task before 
Europe, which cannot be postponed, must be the formation 
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of a political and economic unity. This cannot be accom- 
plished by pious resolutions, but only by the creation of a 
nucleus of power. 

The coming decades will be characterized by a struggle for 
the leadership of the European and Northern Asiatic main- 
land. This will have to be determined between Britain, 
Germany and Russia. In this issue France can play only a 
passive part. The detachment of Britain from the Eurasian 
continent can only be arranged by peaceful means. Britain 
is not directediy interested in the European and North Asian 
region. The Channel coast is certainly an essential require- 
ment for Britain’s security, but on this question it should be 
possible to reach a compromise and make concessions. 
There should be no objection to an extension of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations to certain West European 
territories, if British statesmen deem this desirable. If, say, 
Holland, Belgium, certain areas of North France flanking 
the Channel and Atlantic, Noirway, Iceland, and Greenland 
should opt for the British Commonwealth, we should have a 
settlement which would in no way impair the consolidation 
of the European continent. There remains then the decisive 
struggle between Germany and Russia for the hegemony of 
Europe. The issue cannot be in doubt; there will result a 
great league of continental European nations and North 
Asian territories under German leadership. Its member 
States will not, however, have the same degree of inde- 
pendence as idle States of the British Commonwealth. 
They will eiyoy complete independence in cultural and 
internal affairs, but there wili be limits to their autonomy in 
foreign affairs and on economic questions. 

Asia Minor, the Mediterranean, and North Afiica will 
inevitably cause some difficulties. They belong to the 
European sphere of power, and consequently a compromise 
is impossible. But since France and Italy and thar colonial 
possessions will enter the new order, a large part of the 
territories mentioned will be incorporated in the Eurasian 
territorial area in any case. It should be possible to induce 
Britain to cede her Mediterranean possessions, including 
Egypt and the Sudan, in exchange for certain territories in 
the Far East and for the Anschluss of the Western European 
States already mentioned. 
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yhe result will be the creation of fi% e power-continents 
or Great States, which will also constitute the new great 
economic spheres. Xational economic orders are just as out 
of date as political orders limited to single nations. Attempts at 
artificial autarky may be of service for the duration of the 
transition period of struggle for the domination of the 
continent, but restriction to national internal markets 
means suicide. State economic protectionism leads inevitably 
to State capitalism and the strangling of economic initiative. 
Neither the artificial creation of employment, nor currency 
policies, neither deflation nor inflation, can bring more than 
temporary relief. The only sure way to permanent recovery 
lies in the division of the world into great economic imits in 
which industrial countries will be grouped into an organic 
unity with territories forming large but still imdeveloped 
markets and with the necessary territorial sources of raw 
material and agricultural produce, leaving only a fraction 
of their requirements to be met by international barter. 

Today these future great regions either exist already as 
self-contained economic units or are at least in process of 
becoming such units. The “self-contained commercial 
State” is an antiquated notion as applied to a national State 
even of the dimensions of Poland, France, or Germany. 
When applied, however, to the new great regional units it 
becomes the goal of the future. 

Nowadays such ideas are no longer origintil forecasts of 
the future world. We are accustomed to even more far- 
reaching viaons. Fifteen or twenty years ago, when Hugen- 
berg was beginning to develop them, they were revolutionary. 
His conceptions of internal politics and of political means 
still remain revolutionary. 

The age of Liberal democracies is over. Paurty groupings of 
notables have given place to party machines. The individual 
member of Parliament is only an employee of the party. 
Pemonal convictions and idealism are serious drawbacks for 
him. Men of independent character are unusable. The 
party machine requires discipline to the extent of falmd 
obedience. The party is not a community of likeminded 
mdividuals but a machine for control. It demands a dictator 
with absolute power. In the long run the existence of rival 
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control machines becomes intolerable; it would mean the 
ruin of society and the State. 

In any case, each control machine is out to secure perma- 
nent and absolute power over the State. One of the rivals 
emerges as victor. A single party machine secures dominance; 
party and State become identical. The dictator over the 
party becomes dictator over the State. The process is 
irresistible and only logical. Thus all that remains of 
democracy is the wire-pulling. Public opinion and the 
emergence of political aims are phenomena that can be 
produced in any desired form by suitable manipulation. 

The political realities must no longer be sought in the 
ostensible arena of democratic life, but in the work done in the 
offices of the ruling elite. All that remains possible is an 
“enlightened despotism,” which leaves the masses no real 
say in political decisions, but compensates them by giving 
them the feeling that what is done is an expression of their 
political will. Political power is wielded by the personal 
elite grouped round the dictator. This elite, like an Order, 
selects its own members; it does so only after the closest 
scrutiny, and maintains conformity by the most rigid 
discipline. 

The working masses, and even the lower middle class 
and the former higher grades of society, will have no further 
interest in political rights. They can be completely satisfied 
and diverted from politics by the concession of economic 
privileges or an improvement of the general standard of life. 
Wage questions will present no difficulty in the great 
territorial States of the future. The undeveloped markets 
will call for an increase in purchasing power, with the object 
of increasing turnover. A general rise in prosperity will be 
the natural consequence of the ending of the struggle for the 
new continents. Many social services now deemed utopian 
will become possible. Limitations of working hours, leisure 
periods, holiday trips, and many material alleviations, will 
become attainable to an extent far exceeding the demands of 
the Socialist leaders. 

I need not further pursue this chain of ideas. .Their 
starting point is not to be found in the egoistic attitude to 
industry of the great industrialist who wants to be “master 
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in Jiis own house” and condemns social services for the 
workers as humanitarian sentimentality, but in scepticism 
concerning a political system which the present crises ha\ e 
shown to be unworkable. In Hugenberg’s opinion the 
democratic parliamentary system is an anachronism in the 
age of the industrial masses. Government can only be 
carried on by an elite, which must not be elected by the 
masses, but must select its own members. The first claim to 
membership belongs to the economic leaders, the captains 
of industiyv This body will be responsible only to itself. It 
cannot be superseded. The Caesar will be chosen from its 
members, but he will remain only a figurehead representing 
the elite, and not an omnipotent dictator. 

In a State thus undergoing gradual transformation, no 
classes with special political aims can be permitted to exist. 
No independent groupings of interests can be permitted. 
The independence of associations will be curbed by the fact 
that they will only be able to elect representatives nominated 
for them by the ruling elite. This body will liquidate the 
system of the class struggle and the struggle between interests 
by removing the former ambitious leaders of workmen and 
employees and abolishing the whole institution of syndics 
and secretaries of associations, replacing all these by office 
staffs under its own control. Thus the entire problem of the 
present revolutionary crisis is concentrated on the formation 
of a personal elite and its seizure and consolidation of power. 
The essential feature of the present age is simply the sti-uggle 
between various groups of persons for the right to form the 
personal ^lite. 

How will victory be won in this struggle? According to 
Hugenberg’s recipe, economic means of power constitute 
the only decisive factor. He believes in the effect of economic 
dependence. The simplest method of achieving success for 
a political party lies in the economic corruption of the 
leaders of the opposing parties. But this is only one of the 
minor tactical devices. The modem elite wall come info 
existence through a strong network of personal connedons. 
These wrffi be groups of persons whose economic, invests 
are closely interwoven. The interweaving process cannot tws 
accomplished by the creation of a large organization. That 
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method of amalgamation of interests will be replaced\by 
a system of manifold participations in industrial under- 
takings. 

When Hugenberg was serving on the Prussian Settlement 
Commission for the pro\’ince of Posen, he acquired an 
intimate knowledge of the Polish communities in the 
Prussian State. He observed the way in which the Pol^ 
established their political and economic power on the basis 
of an intangible but strong and elastic network of personal 
relations between a small group of leaders. This is the 
principle of personal union, which has a great attraction 
for Hugenberg. It involves the creation of a multiplicity of 
independent associations and organizations for all sorts of 
purposes, formally imconnected with one another. Unified 
leadership is achieved by the fact that the key positions in 
all of them are always in the hands of one or other of the 
members of the same comparatively small group of persons. 

A member will serve in one organization on the board of 
directors, in another as chairman, in a third in some other 
office of control. Thus, by a cunning method of manipula- 
tion of personal relationships, it will be possible to conceal 
tlie true leadership of influential organizations. 

In this way there is created a ruling body that controls 
and regulates social life at its most vital points and is immune 
' from interference by the legislature and administration. The 
entire productive life of the nation is controlled by an 
intangible machinery. The control works quite incon- 
spicuously, almost invisibly. The powers of this ruling body 
cut across ail other groupings and associations and organs of 
social life. 

Perhaps this conception of control over the State by 
means of an invisible elite in possession of all economic 
means of power might have been successful, if the genuine 
revolutionary activities connected with the rise of National 
Socialism had not taken place. But the actual course of 
events showed that the creation of a dominating dlite, and 
the enforced' subjection to it of the masses of the nation, 
called for other qualifications than those of the amalgamated- 
industrial interests. Hugenberg also recognized this> and 
here we see the reason for remarkable contradictions in his 
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schclne. He was not merely the leader of an invisible elite 
wielding industrial power. He was also a monarchist, and 
a Christian politician, and he wished to uphold the German 
national traditions. There were not only busts of Hohen- 
zollern monarchs in the offices of the German Nationalist 
Party, which were retained for purposes of political wire- 
pulling; his women’s organizations were named after Queen 
Louise, while “Old Fritz” (Frederick II of Prussia) was a 
favourite character in the film productions of the Ufa 
company, tvhich he controlled. 

Mass enthusiasm is one of the requisites of political 
leadership. Hugenberg tried to arouse it by patriotic 
memories of the past. He harped on the greatne.ss that had 
been, but Hitler on the greatness to come. Time has shown 
which of them w^as right. Hugenberg was completely 
lacking in the socialistic rhetoric without which no one 
can sw'ay the masses. 

These ideas of Hugenberg’s show how similar the leader 
of the bourgeois nationalists was to that of the leader of the 
socialistic nationalists, but they also reveal the glaring 
contrasts between them. Hugenberg was not so much 
Hitler’s rival as an incomplete, inconsistent, lagging revolu- 
tionary, who was ignorant of the technique of revolution, 
who never mastered the art of mass-suggestion, and who 
had no insight into the motive forces of the great revolution. 
He overestimated the effect of economic power, overlooked 
its limitations, and completely failed to understand the real 
nature of power. His theory of the “economic man” reveals 
him as still deeply rooted in the ideas of the nineteenth 
century, from wffich he endeavoured to leap into a new age. 
Hugenberg was a transition figure. He saw the catastrophe 
coming; he also saw the inadequacy of most of the resources 
on which the politicians of the time relied. But he remained 
a tactician. He lacked intuition and creiative power, the: 
conception of great aims and the strength to achieve 
them. 

S., a close frieird of Hugehberg and a man I had fcaownt 
a long time, came to Danzig to see me now and again when 
I was President; He also caudotaly Visited me in cxale, in 
Poland, where I was Hving with my wife’s parents, : Once he 
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came just after the celebration of Hugenberg’s seventieth 
birthday. He said much of the high intellectual level of the 
guests he met on that occasion, and championed Hugenberg 
as Germany’s only real leader. Not until later, he declared, 
would it become generally known what Hugenberg’s real 
intentions had been. He w'as the man who could have 
shown the only real way to avoid another war. But now 
war and a vast revolution w'ere inevitable. When the world 
had passed through both, men would remember Hugen- 
berg’s ideas, his conception of a balance of power distributed 
between great independent world States, and his idea of 
the leadership of the modern mass democracy by means of 
an invisible elite. 

I was still depressed by my flight and the loss of my 
estate, and was full of bitterness at the lack of moral 
courage in all the influential men in the country — the civil 
ser\'ants, the great industrialists, the landowners, and the 
officers. “Why did Hugenberg stay on?” I asked S. 
“Wasn’t he ashamed to take his seat in this Reichstag, 
assembled by command, as a member by the grace of 
Hitler? He would have shown more personal dignity by 
retiring to his Westphalian estate.” 

“If you really knew his political outlook,” said S., “you 
would see he couldn’t do otherwise. This process has got to 
go on to its end. It’s a necessary phase of clarification. The 
main line of development, as Hugenberg saw it, is irrevo- 
cable. Hitler k preparing the way. It is not our business to 
obstruct him.” 

I remarked that he, too, now considered war and con- 
tinuing revolution inevitable. The end of it all would once 
more be a broken, vanquished Germany. 

“No,” said S. “This time the end will not be Germany’s 
defeat. There will not be another VeMailles. The central 
element is not the coming war but the revolution. .We have 
been unable to avoid it, and so we must go through it. We 
shall all be losers, but if we understand it we shall all be 
victors as well.” 

I said I thought it was an easy way out to let nmtters 
take their course and to regard that course as inevitable. 
That, 1 said, was a quietist attitude that would enaMe 
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an-ything to be accepted. S. replied that Hugenberg's 
greatest quality was his refusal to indulge in easy optimism. 
It was a choice between two evds. “Certainly,” he added, 
“the end of all our thinking today can only be a deep 
pessimism. Perhaps all that can be done is to keep the 
masses occupied and diverted, in order to prevent them 
from destroying themselves. It will be the task of a new 
social order to make life easier for them. There must be 
plenty of hygiene, plenty of leisure and recreation, until 
gradually the inevitable decline of population acts as such a 
blood-letting in aU civilized nations that war becomes 
inconceivable. Then at last will come the time for re- 
Christianization. All the world will be in a pessimistic mood 
again, but from it new and profound forms of Cliristian 
piety will arise. Spiritual life will experience a second 
blossoming. Externally, we shall see maturing a last 
supreme fulfilment of Western culture. This may last till 
the end of the present millennium or the beginning of the 
next. But then new vast convulsions wall come, perhaps to 
pave the way for a new phase in the history of mankind.” 

There can be no doubt that anyone holding such \dewrs 
can do nothing to provide a desperate nation, entangled 
in the toils of its doom, with support and political leaderahip. 

m 

THE EXECUTOR OF THE WILL 

One thing Herr von Papen imdeniably has — personal 
courage. To remain at his post for years, the most hated of 
men, distrusted not only by fhe party but by many outside it, 
and expecting at any moment to be secretly or publicly got 
out of the way — that calls for courage and nerve and. great 
independence. It probably implies also the sense of a 
mission to be carried out. While his secretaries have been 
shot at his side, or drowmed, or have fled abro^L Papen 
evades evary trap set for him. He remains on top. Wife his 
immense wiliness he manage to keep a hand in fee game 
everywhere, and , to remain fee man who will liquidate 
Hitler one day, as he brought him from fee wings on to fee 
st£^. - ■ . ■ : , 
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Wiliness? it will be asked. Has not this very man be^i 
throughout his career a blunderer, committing the worst 
faux pas, unsuccessful chief spy and director of sabotage 
alike in the United States and in Palestine in the last war? 
Has he not remained an elegant, superficial racing man? 
The most ambitious of careerists, ready to take every 
obstacle at a flying jump in the political steeplechase? It 
will be said that he has shown horrible lack of character, 
in continuing to serve a man like Hitler although that man 
has had Papen’s closest colleagues murdered almost before 
his eyes. It will perhaps be said, in answer to that, that after 
his wild start there was nothing else he could do than 
remain in the saddle and chance his luck. If he had gone on 
pension, and retired into inactivity as a private individual 
living on his estates, he would long ago have fallen victim to 
the Gestapo. 

There is a famous classic Polish drama in which the hero, 
throughout his life, conceals his true feeling, his hatred, 
beneath the mask of a faithful and honest servant. He wins 
the trust of his enemies, the Prussian Order of Knights, and 
even rises to the highest post in the Order. Then, after a 
generation of dissembling, at the turning point in the 
destiny of the enemies who have made him their leader, he 
betrays them, and leads them to death and destruction. I 
do not want to compare Papen wdth Conrad Wallenrodt. 
For that to be possible, Papen would have had to become 
Grand Master of the New German Order, Leader of the 
National Socialist Party. Even the ability of Heir von 
Papen will not carry him as far as that. But there is good 
reason for maintaining that it wew neither personal ambition 
nor real loyalty to the Fiihrer cS the Third Rdich that 
induced Papen to mi|X)se on himself the self-denial w'hich 
was all that Papcn’s various missions for Adolf Hitier 
amounted to. 

This man has carried on with ability, in spite of aH 
his faux pas and diplomatic feilurcs. With ability, at 
least, for himself. How did he save his neck at the time 
when so universal a hatred flamed up against him, in 
those fateful days at the end of June and the beginning of 
July 1934? “An eteri^ shame that he escaped,” said- my 
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former friend Rettelsky, my successor as Landes bauemfuhrer 
or Peasant Leader for East Prussia. That was the univ’ersal 
feeling at the time. Few were tire friends that Papen had 
gained. But jjerhaps the vox pepuli of the Nazis told trutii. 
It was the most dangerous enemy of the Nazis who had 
remained alive. 

“Has the man a talisman?” a foreigner asked me a few 
years later, when Franz von Papen was sdll persona grata 
with Hitler. A talisman? Perhaps he has. What, in such 
situations, is a better talisman than the knowledge of some- 
thing that might become dangerous to the existence of the 
all-pow'erful regime? Strictly speaking, the simple know- 
ledge is not enough in itself; it is often even dangerous to its 
possessor. Unless it is a document, and this document has 
been placed in safety somewhere. Has Papen such a docu- 
ment? He has! It is Hindenburg’s true will and testament. 

I was sitting opposite Papen in the Herrenklub. It was 
still in the System^it, the time of the Weimar regime. We 
were discussing the diflSculties of the agriculturists; questions 
of the policy for the east of Germany were being de^t with. 
A man of captivating courtesy. He quickly catches one’s 
j>oint. He makes it easy to diactiss things. Not a trace of 
stiffness or condescension. Even when he contradicts, he is 
conciliatory. He can listen. He is without pose, unpre- 
tentious — ^in a word, likeable. That was my impression of 
him at that time. I often saw him and talked with him later, 
and my impression remained unchanged. One of my visits 
had r^arence to the situation of the Catholic Church. 
Nazi policy was then beginning, in spite of the Concordat, 
openly to show its hostility to the Christian churches. The 
initiated party chiefe gave it out in their intimate circles that 
no undertaking would be allowed to stand in the way of the 
liquidation of the churches; the undertakings would be 
interpreted as best suited Nazi requirements. 

Papen had no intention of giving me any real help, i was 
struck by the neat way he wriggled out €>f an inquiry which 
at the time was awkward for him. He said he would let me 
discuss th<se things with Hitler before he, Papen, saw 
him. It was dear diat he did not want to expose himself 
He todd me that he had Te|»sat&ily troubled Hitler aloout 
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the matter, on similar lines, but Hitler would not listen 
to him. It was interesting to me at the time that he 
made a point of distinguishing between the Catholic insti- 
tutions and the Centre political party. Cautiously he 
hinted that he could not accept any identification of the 
Catholic Centre Party with the legitimate interests of the 
Catholic Church. He advised me to make a rigid distinction 
in this respect, lest I should be taking the part of political 
elements which had to disappear once for all from the 
German scene. 

I saw Papen later in other circles. He spoke cautiously 
the moment he had a number of people with him. But I 
also came into contact with collaborators of his who at that 
time, in 1 934, were beginning to plot out the foundations for 
a Conserv'ative order and to prepare for the liquidation of 
the National Socialists. How far these preparations were 
carried in practice I do not know in any detail; in theory 
they had made considerable progress. As the majority of 
the men who took part in these preparations are still living 
and will probably play a part yet in the liquidation of 
Nazism, I will confine myself to a summary of their ideas. 
It gives the needed completion of the picture of von Papen 
that has so far been shown to the public. 

It is grotesque to set this man down as merely a super- 
ficial and ardently ambitious careerist. His character is not 
sufficiently revealed either by his diplomatic past or by his 
known activities as president of the Herrenklub and as 
Chancellor of Germany. He helped National Socialism into 
the saddle in 1933, and is therefore the man on whose 
shoulders the heaviest responsibility lies for all that has 
happened since and for what we are now suffering. But it 
is necessary to consider his motives, and to reconstruct the 
picture of future political developments which the men 
round Papen had drawn for themselves at the time. 

I discussed the situation with one of his colleagues in the 
spring of 1934. “One thing,” this gentleman said, “you 
must not forget- It is not sufficient for us to liquidate Hitler. 
Theoretically we can do that at any time. But we should do 
itnt the risk of losing everything we have gained, and leaving 
Germany more impotent at home and abroad than ever 
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befofe. We must not interrupt the process of Germany’s 
recovery. Germany must become free and sovereign in her 
foreign policy, and rearmament, up to equality in armament 
with any foreign coalition, is a sine qua non for any political 
regime that takes the place of National Socialism. And we 
must not interrupt the process of economic recovery. Thus 
you see that we can only undertake any liquidation with 
caution, and at best in the form of a gradual process. Under 
no circumstances must there come a new radical breach.” 

He made use of the phrase then so frequently in men’s 
mouths — the “continuity of development” that must be 
preserv’ed. He had to admit, he added, that there had been 
a grave misjudgment of the character of the National 
Socialist elements. But that mistake must not be repaired 
at the expense of making a new and worse one. It was clear 
that National Socialism was the very thing which it had 
been intended to frustrate: it was virtually the same radical 
revolution which had been expected to be attempted by the 
parties of the Left. Whether the further progress of the 
revolution could be prevented or there was nothing for it 
but to go through it all until the movement could be arrested, 
depended on a variety of circumstances. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor (Papen) was determined, in any case, to avoid every- 
thing that might in any way complicate the situation of the 
Reich in regard to foreign aftairs and to rearmament. He 
was convinced that it was still possible to influence the 
movement, and also that at a later stage it would be possible 
to develop a reasonable political form for the Reich. 

So far as Papen’s plans are concerned, it does not cany 
iis far to say that he was out for a restoration of the monarchy. 
The important thing is that his conception is not to be 
confused with superficially similar ideas which were perhaps 
in BrOning’s mind. He did not want a modem “popular 
monarchy,” a king of the English pattern, as Hindenbuigf 
suspiciously called it, but an order of State and society that 
went back before the event which aE true Conservatives 
n^ard as the Fall of the Christian State and society- — the 
French Revolution. 

Sanguinary reaction? Return to absolutism? I think that 
would be simplifyir^ too much. Papen was not by means 
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the superficial, elegant man of the world and aristocrat 'that 
he affected to be. He had a political conception which has 
some title to be described as Conservative in the best 
sense. In his circle I was made acquainted with the 
writings of a political thinker who had influenced Papen’s 
practical political aims. This was General von Radowitz, 
the friend of King Frederick "William IV of Prussia. Rado- 
witz’ writings, dating from the middle of the last century, 
are still important as the expression of a Christian Con- 
servatism. This Christian Conservatism and the popular 
Conservatism of such younger politicians as Molier van den 
Bruck were in some sort of rivalry in the groups round 
Papen. The one thing the tsvo types had in common was 
their opposition to the new absolutism. 

They looked for this not where it is popularly looked for, 
in the institution of the monarchy and in a spirit of reaction- 
ary autocracy; they found it in two elements, the despotism 
of an all-embracing and all-powerful administration, and 
absolutist democracy, which sooner or later, as its logical 
final phase, would make an end of Parliament. 

These two forms of absolutism tended today to unite: 
such was the fear of the Papen circle. There were two 
modern ideas of the State, each of which had, they believed, 
the same tendency to set up a despotic administrative 
system. One of them was a resuscitation of the ancient idea 
of the State — the deification of the State and the absolute 
subordination of the individual to it. That was the solution 
of Fascism and, as they added later, of National Socialism. 
The other was the State of the common weal, or, as would be 
said today, the State of social services. This, too, w^ a State 
long familiar. It was the modern form of the “philan- 
thropic” State, in which the individual was controlled for 
his good by the State, down to the smallest details of life. 
The Bolshevist State, they considered, lay in the line of tlm 
conception. But, they said, the old democracies would come 
inevitably into the same path. Sooner or later they would 
.be push^ by their radical elements into an absolutism 
which continued to call itself a democracy, but which 
would show the same marks of absolute compukion as 
Bolshevism on one side and Fascism on the other. 
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, is there, then, only the choice between the absolutism of 
a personal dictator as the embodiment of an absolute State, 
and the absolutism of a new dispensation for the sovereign 
people under the dictatorship of the masses? The Papen 
circle replied: There is a third State, a State that is to be 
defined first by a negation, proceeding as a Constitutional 
State from the historic conditions. It is not a centralistic 
State, for centralization is the first stage on the road to 
absolutism. It is the State in which government is reduced 
to a minimum. All-controlling rule leads, like centralism, 
inevitably to absolutism. Most things must be left to be 
directed by those who are concerned. Thus, they said, we 
come to the delegation of elements of sovereignty to autono- 
mous bodies. In this way we counter the hypertrophy of 
legislation, the legislative State that sets out to regulate 
everything. But is that not the old and familiar Liberal 
State? The laisser faire State, so disrespectfully dubbed 
in Germany the night watchman’s State? No, it is the State 
which has inaccurately been called the guild or corporative 
State, though the true guilds have nothing to do with the 
“corporations” of Fascism. It also has nothing to do with 
the parliamentary, representative system. They quoted a 
dictum of Radowitz: “The guild system is a representation 
of rights, the representative system is a representation of 
opinions.” 

I will not reproduce more of these ideas. Anyone who 
takes the trouble to examine them will find a well-reasoned 
political outlook which may be disagreed with, but which 
does not deserve to be lumped together with the National 
Socialist ideas. It aimed at the exact opposite of the Nazi 
aims. This political conception was also neither militarist 
nor expansionist. It demanded full political equality of 
rights for Germany, but at the same time it affirmed Ger- 
many’s membeiship of the Christian society of European 
States, in recognition of the common spiritual possessiom 
of Western Christendom. 

lliesc last ideas had been given expression at the beginning 
of 1934 by Edgar J. Jung, Papen’s secretary, who later was 
murdered. Papen’s Marbimg speech resonantly gave them 
forth. I sent him a telegram of congratulatioa at the dnm; 
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later it was one of the points in the charges the Nazis levelled 
against me in denouncing me to Hitler. Papen did not 
reply to my telegram, and I did not meet him again. He 
remained ready to carry on his real task even after the 
shock of the attempt on his life. In this he was playing a 
crafty game, of which many of his friends did not approve. 
But the craftiness of his methods must not blind us to the 
essence of his political conception. He was the first and 
perhaps the only great adversary of the revolution who 
remained in its sendee in order, when the time came, to 
make an end of it. 

Later, among emigres, I heard a politician closely 
associated with him say this: “For God’s sake let us have no 
isolated action or premature parleying; we must bide our 
time! Go through the thick of it with him! Only don’t rat, 
or there’ll be inevitable disaster. Let the excitement die 
down. The first thing is for the maraes to be tired of it all; 
Hitler must first have made a thorough fool of himself.” 

And what about Hindenburg’s will? It is said to contain 
this advice: Get rid of the National Socialists, who have not 
kept a word of their promises and are plunging Germany 
into disaster and dishonour. Get rid of Hitler. Reinstate a 
German Emperor. No war of revenge. Restore the Christian 
character of the Reich. — ^And he expresses his deep anxiety in 
regard to the Christian education of the young and his 
abhorrence of the fraud of National Socialism, which is 
poisoning the young and destroying the German people. 

A testimony of desperate anxiety and of a wrath which, 
in its plain, old-fashioned language, might have the most 
tremendous effect. It is a deadly weapon. But was it the 
right moment for overthrowing Hitler and restoring the 
monarchy, in that August of 1934, when Hindenburg 
died, — at the , most critical moment in the reorganization of 
the army? At the peak of the popularity of Hitler and his 
colleagues? At that moment the weapon was valueless. 
It was kept for later use. The moment would come when its 
eflfect must be deadly. It would come when the masses were 
in the throes of disillusionment, when titey, too, could see 
what the old Field Marshal had foreseen, the betrajial of 
G^crmany and of her future. Papen agreed, in the interest 
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of both sides, of Hitler and abo of the Conservatives, not to 
publish the testament. An ancient formula was smuggled in 
in its place. Germany was not yet ripe for the restoration. 

“Have patience, gentlemen,” Papen said to his intimates. 
“We must outlast thb man. The best nerves will win.” In 
that situation the enemy must be beaten with hb own 
weapons. Craft against craft. When the masses are disa- 
appointed and all illusions have flown, then is the moment 
for the counterstroke. Then Antony will bring down the 
regime with Caesar’s testament. 

I heard shortly before the war that Papen, who contin- 
ually endangers his life by his cynical utterances, was still 
advbing his friends to wait yet awhile, and remain at their 
posts. “For God’s sake don’t resign,” he said urgently to 
friends who were weakening. “Stop, stop where you are, 
even if your disgust brings up your gorge. Don’t do the 
fellows the service of resigning. Stop at your posts, gain 
influence, keep the others out!” It was understood that he 
would do nothing so long as Hitler was serving Germany’s 
recovery. The dissatisfaction of the masses mattered nothing, 
but when the patriots began to be rebellious it would be 
time for action. 

“Never baulk! Over the obstacle!” That was this 
diplomat’s motto. What a grotesque figure — ^this elegant 
man, driven into his career not by ordinary ambition, but 
by thb conviction of an inner call to give Germany the only 
political form that can save her! But why thb ghastly mbtake 
with Hitler? Why did he not carry on the government of the 
country without him, against him? 

He saw National Socialbm, and probably sees it still, as 
the necessary interim phase of a great, slow process of 
healing, which the Austrian Hugo von Hofmannsthal called 
the Conservative Revolution. We are in the midst of a 
'world revolution — he, too, saw that. But hb question was 
not only how to canalize that revolution, but also how to 
take advantage of it to Kffc up Germany to the rank that b her 
due. Just as Hitler was reducing Parliamentarism to 
absurdity by means of its own mechanism, so, by means of, 
Hitler, totalitarian State absolutism and mass democracy 
must first be utterly comprombed, so that the ground might 
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be cleared for a new form of democracy with a monarchical 
head. 

Papen is the executor of the will. This will of the dying 
Field Marshal and President of the Reich, who always 
regarded himself as merely the regent for his king, Papen 
will execute when the future king can come as bringer of 
peace, as restorer of justice and freedom. 

IV 

STOOD NOBILITY AND NEW 
NOBILITY 

It was certainly not threatened bankruptcy alone, or the 
fear of losing old family estates and coming down in the 
world, not material interests alone, that drove the German 
aristocracy into the ranks of the Nazis. This revolution of 
nihilism works a different form of seduction on each class. 
It was natural that a nobility of blood, a nobility with a 
past record of service to the State, with its sense of tradition 
and blue blood and high caste and honour and special 
obligations, should feel some kinship with the Nazi doctrine 
of the inequality of human races, of political leadership, and 
of the rule of a special 61 ite. Those among the older members 
of the German nobility who had not sunk into cynicism, 
and accepted the status of privileged guests on the “seat 
of the scornful,” held fast to the principles of the way of life 
formed by the Christian ethic. They were still in essentials a 
Christian nobUity. The incursion of Nzizi ideas into the 
ranks of the nobility took place through the younger elements. 

I was visited after my resignation, at a time when I was 
socially isolated owing to the Nazi boycott, by an East 
Prussian junker, a Herr von A., a stock-breeder of my 
acquaintance. We had long worked together. As chairman 
of our breeders’ association he used occasionally to inspect 
some of our breeding establishments. He was a man of 
refined and cultured tastes, very musical and interested 
also in literature. With his extremely fair hair, his incredibly 
youthful appearance for the end of the fifties or the beginning 
of the sixties, and hfe clear blue eyes, he was the very type o£ 
the blood nobility of the purest race. On oin: return ftom 
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th’e meadows and shippons, as he took a cup of coffee with 
me, he expressed his regret at my isolation and outlawrv'. 
He told me, laughing, that he had been warned not to visit 
me. Extraordinary, he remarked, how quickly the political 
fronts changed in these disturbed times. On his last \*isit 
to me he had been wild with the Nazis, and would much 
have preferred to give a wide berth to me as an arch-Nazi. 
Now the parts had been exchanged. I counted for the Nazis 
as a traitor and a candidate for death, and meanwhile he 
had himself become persona groHssima at the court of the 
new rulers. He no longer intended to become an actual 
member of the party, but his two sons, fine youngsters both 
of them, had not been deterred from doing so. Both were 
now enthusiastic members of the mounted S.S. What 
could he have done to stop them? He just had to say Yes 
and Amen. 

**You know,” he said, “I don’t go so far as the sceptics 
among our older generation in the country, who let their 
sons go their own way or even approve their joining the 
party. ‘It can’t do any harm, and it may help us to keep 
hold of our bit of land-^quite a good division of labour! 
We will stop with the German Nationalists, and let the 
youngsters be with the Nazis.’ That’s their line. But these 
young fellows have such entirely different ideas to ours. 
Just listen to what they have to tell you — ^it will take your 
breath away! Well, there it is! They are perfectly right in 
not wanting to remain just ornament^. ‘We have a cfiance 
once more after all. Father,’ says my youngs boy. ‘We 
can get something to do again, after all, in the life of the 
nation.’ ” 

Von A. smoked in silence. The teams came back fiom 
work. He watched them with interest. “You see,” he went 
on, playing with a little old iron statuette on my desk, “we 
old Klutenpedders (clodhoppem) know something about the 
rules that govern this comedy of life and growth. We are 
not quite so easily deceived. What’s really left nowadays of 
your nobility? Is there still anything in it, or must we chuck 
it all on the scrap-heap? You sec, my father was a liberal — 
a great man, and a fine ftumer into the bargam. he 

said to us, ‘anyone who sets any store by his nobility proves 
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that he hasn’t any.’ But, I tell you, the old man put Us 
through a training that stood the test. Amid all the temp- 
tations of that disturbed time. 

“To get outside the prejudices of rank — that was a great 
fashion among us for a time. What did it mean? Associat- 
ing with the rag, tag, and bobtail? Speculating? Marrying 
a Jewish damsel? Gilding the family tree a bit? Taking a 
hand in all the frauds of the day? Think of it! When one 
has grown old as a breeder and spent thirty or forty years 
weeding out the male beasts, breeding for purity, and play- 
ing all the doubtful tricks with which we stock-breeders 
dabble in the Lord’s own job — ^weU, what sort of a result 
are we likely to get if we try the same tricks with men? 
You will say that if nobility means anything it means 
nobility of the blood. A stock of which one knows that it 
was capable of this and the other thing. Readiness for 
sacrifice, for instance; courage, endurance, and the like. 
Anyone who knows us only from the centres of the gay life 
and not by our work may turn up his nose. But don’t you 
see, we Prussian junkers, as they caU us, have always had a 
strong sense that the nobility has a foinction in the life of the 
nation, because it is a select group of the nation, or in 
modem language a true 61 ite. 

“But now, just consider our youngsters. They are having a 
damned different training to ours. Only think of this post- 
war period, the moral laxity, the new ideas. The yotmgsters 
see that their old people are just ridiculous men of straw in 
the backwoods. Toothless dogs that can only yelp. Vigorous 
young fellows will never be content to be just heirs. But 
what is there, indeed, for oxir boys to inherit? And have 
they any prospect of becoming anything on their own 
account and making their way? Only think of it— —and, on 
top of that, we have not by any means returned to the days 
when the nobility had grown sceptical and cynical, as under 
the ancien regime, a nobility of elegant mockeis, ready to 
die on the scaffold with the perfect attitude of the mob- 
despising cavaliers! Far from it! The boys want to live. 
They want to be leaders. They are fuU of self-confidence. 
‘The old people at home, living among the fiii^ from their 
dungheap, may have got to the end of their usefulness, but 
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not we! We shall make our way, we shall work ourselves 
to tlie top. We are not yet behind the times. We shall 
regedn for the nobility its right of leadership.* ” 

Von A. turned to look at the books along the walls. “I 
see,” he resumed, “that you have that weird book of Darre’s 
among your stuff. W*hat’s it called? ‘Ncav Nobility' from 
Blood and Soil.’ A mad book. But I must admit that if I 
were thirty years younger I might get excited over it. It 
is indeed rubbishy stuff. Did you gather what the man is 
really after? He wants to create a synthetic nobility. He 
has got an idea from his history lessons at school of the way 
a nobility usually comes into existence. So now, with the 
intellectual priggishness of a Civilisatiomliterat, a would-be 
highbrow, he works it all out for us. We are to follow a 
recipe which will manufacture in a few years, by a ’cute 
short cut, what history and natural selection may other- 
wise manage to achieve in several centuries. Radic^, these 
Darr«. But radicalism always imposes on the young, all 
over the world. This revolutionary Darr6 is as like his 
Jewish colleagues of the Tageblatt and the Vossische, with their 
pettifogging doctrines, as a couple of peas. The only 
difference is that his hair is fair instead of Red. 

“But I ask you, can your boys distinguish between the 
real and the imitation? Unfortunately that demands a bit 
of experience of something more than the classics. So our 
young fellows are all for joining up with the S.S. New 
nobility from blood and soil! Who has them, the blood and 
the soil? ‘There you are, said Zarathustra,’ as my old 
aunt used to say I The nobility has got to be modernized. 
It will find a new form through National Socialism. We 
must see the good and great element in Nazism- Has it not 
the same principles of hard training, selectionj duty, loyalty, 
etc., etc.? ‘Father,’ my boys say, ‘you don’t understand any 
longer. There’s no need for you to either. It’s our job now. 
We are not going to stand aside when a new world is comiz^ 
into existence.’ 

“I ask you, what is Father to say to them? They must 
accumulate their own experience, i&e yoimgsters, and live 
their own life. Perhaps in th^ way they are right. Ihe old 
privileges are gorm. Thae’s no altering that. But how were 
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they acquired, in the dark womb of prehistorv'? Was it not 
in much the same way as these boys of mine now piopose? 
We don’t w'ant privileges. But we want the right of leader- 
ship. If it can no longer be inherited, then it must be fought 
for. Are not the boys right?” 

At that time there was little that I could say in reply. 
Each one of us, under the unceasing pressure of revolu- 
tionary ideas, Mis at times into a state of intellectual help- 
lessness. Today it is possible to see clearly. I think the 
older members of the nobility will do so too. The desired 
transformation of the nobility into a new and modem form 
has not taken place, and will not. A number of individuals 
of old family have made their way ahead with the help of 
the party. But they have only succeeded because they have 
adopted the universal cynicism of the Nazi leaders, and 
have joined in the unscrupulous competition for power and 
influence. They have been corrupted, like all who touch 
Nazism. They have not succeeded in reforming the institu- 
tion of nobility; instead of that, they have themselves sunk 
to the level of the gangsters. Those who give that company 
a little finger will find in the end that they have given their 
whole arm. The novice in the gai^ster dubs starts as merely 
a look-out man. His career ends with murdering a police- 
man at the ringleader’s order. There is no cutting adrift from 
that world. This ail these young men with historic immea, 
who parade today in the higher ranks of the S.S., have dis- 
covered. From the leading repr^ntatives of the Christian 
nobility we used to hear now and then a protest against 
particular Nazi acts. In the course of years even this oppQK 
sition was silenced. Is the demoralization complete? Is the 
tradition dead? 
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Of an entirely different nature are the ambitions of a 
social class which is credited with leadership, though it does 
not lead so much as affect to lead. The so-called “good” or 
“high” society of every country is extraordinarily blind in 
its judgments, and thus does a good deal of harm. It has no 
sense of proportion; its members lead a rather irresponsible 
butterfly existence, and engage in politics less from any will 
to power than from the love of a gamble and the desire to 
be considered persons of importance. For a time, according 
to their tastes, they find either Hitler or Bolshevism vastly 
interesting. Idly passing judgment on everyone and every- 
thing, they defeat the attempt at more serious judgments. 
Were it not that these self-important busybodies spread 
confusion everywhere, it would be unnecessary to take them 
seriously. But in such critical times as ours “good society” 
becomes a revolutionizing element. 

But has Germany ever had a “good society” in the same 
sense as other nations? Perhaps not with the fixed criterion 
for admission and exclusion, or with the extent of undis- 
puted membership, to be found in the W^tem European 
countries with their ancient social traditions. Thus the 
so-called “good society” in Germany did not exercise the 
same influence as in the West, because it was not a imifbrm 
factor either for good or evil. But, however great or small 
its importance in Germany, one thing it did do — ^it made 
Hitler appear harmless in the eyes of the world. It repre- 
sented the leader and the persoimel of the National Socialist 
revolution as clumsy, youthful excrescences on a movement 
that deserved support for its healthy aims, )muag people 
who couM be civiHzed by gradual education. 

By this, “good society” I do not mean only the group who 
financed Hitler and his raovOTient in its early years’ — ^Frau 
Bruckmaim, Frau Bechstein, Frau Wa^er — tot ato the 
dements in society .who, during the period inunediately 
preceding* and following tiwe. Naaii solaare of powNsri, tried to 
make Hidex and the National Socialists, socially presontakic. 


*39 
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“Of course he doesn’t know how to behave. He’ll spend 
hours %vith a single guest out of the company. He has the 
bad habit of always lecturing, even at a social gathering. 
Poor Hitler! We must help him. Naturally women have 
never played a big part in his life. How could he find time 
for them amid his great work? Of course he is clumsy and 
awkward and shy! Well, I like to see it. I like shy men, 
men who still get embarrassed, men who have not forgotten 
how to blush. Have you noticed how he will suddenly turn 
pale? All the blood goes out of his skin. Then comes a 
sudden red flush. I think they call it vasomotive disturb- 
ances. We must help Hitler. He has been two or three 
times to my house. But it’s time he acquired a good presence. 
Of course, what he wants is a woman’s help.” 

The speaker was a Frau von D., a well-known figure in 
Berlin society who had placed her house at the disposal 
of a club of a highly political nature. She was visiting me 
with her stepchildren, who were landowners in the former 
West Prussia. She found everything amazingly interesting. 
It was a pleasure, she declared, to be alive, especially in 
these times. 

“Our dear, splendid movement!” she exclaimed gushingly. 
“It will shed all its dross. I’m certain Hitler will ripen into 
quite unblemished, austere greatness. He will grow. He 
grows with every new task imposed on him, every new 
obstacle in his path. Just imagine what he was and what 
he’s risen to! What opposition he has overcome! I always 
admire him and his men for that. They’ve all worked their 
way up. And what work they get through! I’m always 
saying to my son, where do they get the strength and energy 
for it? Are w’e all so degenerate that there’s not one of us 
who can do the things they do?” 

I answered the voluble lady with a few observations to the 
effect that I considered it very necessary to criticize both 
Hitler and his movement, and that there was grave cause 
for anxiety as to what wduld come of it all. 

“Amazin^y interesting,” she replied. But clearly she 
thought my criticism was a trap, for she kept up her rhap- 
sody. She coi^lained that Hitler no longer had time to 
come to tea with hio: as he used to do. He was making it 
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v.e'ry difficult to help him. I said I thought it was most 
unlikely that Hitler had any desire to be lionized in society. 
Probably there had been times when he tried to make social 
connexions, thinking that he could use them for his own 
purpose. But I knew from his own mouth what contempt 
he felt for everything connected with “good society”. 

“Oh, what a pity!” exclaimed Frau von D., with 
exaggerated simplicity. “But you mustn’t destroy my belief 
that I, too, can help a little toward Germany’s resurgence. 
^Vhat I try to do is to bring these new, young elements into 
touch with us old folk. We, too, surely have something to 
contribute. We can help with our experience and our 
social connexions. Think how we can help to gain recogni- 
tion abroad for our new Germany.” 

Frau von D. told me all she had done for National 
Socialism, and how she had worked for a better under- 
standing of it in England and France. “I only wish Hitler 
knew how much he owes to our efforts abroad. It’s we who 
smooth his path everywhere and open the houses of ‘good 
society’ to the new men. Do you know England? How 
important it is that there should be no misunderstanding, 
there especially! How important that they should regaird 
Germany’s rise with benevolent tolerance! I have enlight- 
ened all my many fiiends there. I am a btisy correspondent, 
you know. ‘Don’t worry,’ I write to them all. ‘Don’t get 
anxious about what’s going on here.’ Then I quote Goethe 
to the effect that whatever wild shape the fermentation may 
take, it produces the wine in the end. I tell them that it’s 
always easy for things to look queer in Germany, but no 
one need be disturbed about it. Let the yoimg people sow 
their wild oats, I say. We’ve got the movement well in hand 
and we can guide it. Do you know England?” she repeated. 

I said I did not. 

“Smells of mustiness,” she said. “You’ve no idea how 
superficial the life is. There are no outstanding men Ii^:. 
England’s asleep. I can surely say I’ve done a service in 
getting the English to interpret National So cialism in tlm 
way we want.” 

I asked whether she really considered Hitler and National 
Socialism as hamil^ as she made them out to he. 
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“Oh,” said the voluble lady, “harmless! What makes you 
use that word? Of course I know what Hitler wants. But 
do you think they’ll let him do whatever he fancies?” 

I asked her who, in her opinion, was to prevent him. 

“Amazingly interesting to hear you say that,” she con- 
tinued with a laugh. “Good heavens, there’s no limit to 
the things Hitler tells us! He’s going to unite Europe, to 
drive England from the Continent, to divide up Russia. 
Not long ago he told one of my English friends that the 
greatest mistake made at Versailles was only to disarm 
Germany, leaving her all her industries. I thought I should 
faint when he said that, hut my English friend only said 
‘How interesting!’ I’m sure he made a note of it and 
reported it to the Foreign Office long ago. But how ridi- 
ciilousl You don’t seriously believe that Hitler really thinks 
of doing all these things? It’s only another sign of his great- 
ness! Of com^e he only says such things to puzzle people.” 

I need not give more of this conveirsation. Frau von D. 
was a curious mixture of intelligence, quick comprehension, 
and futile energy, with such a gift of loquacity that after 
lunch one of my firiends whispered to me indignantly — 

“Really that woman is tma terribileV' 

She was not the only woman who tried to make Hitler 
sociatty presentable and to de-revolutionize Nazism through 
the influence of society. Ail that really mattered to these 
people was to retain their privileges of rank anti necftain 
at the tcq>. Barely ten yeaurs had elapsed since they had 
experienced a social revolution. The Weimar regime had 
itself brought other social claisses to the top, and these were 
by no means all parvenu levolutionaries. Among them 
were well-educated and highly cultured families, who were 
fiaormidable competitora not only because, of thesr wealth: 
they had political influence. The old high society esdsted 
mainly on memories of past iafLuence. And now yet another 
class had come toithe top. There were Goring and his Emmy, 
Goebbels and his, wife (the lady fresh from the divorce 
court), to> say nothing of aK the uncouth proletaiias 
Gauleiter, whose spouses, former cooks or znahl^eyvants, 
msere now ah fine ladies.. 

How, then, was th» upper class to., keep, at th«i top .thfe 
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time? Why, simply by promptly joining up. No more futile 
opposition or holding aloof as in the Weimar day's. It must 
join up, lionize the new bosses, place its social skill at their 
service! That effusive reception might enable it to guide 
their footsteps. These parvenus were always grateful for 
initiation into the secrets of polite behaviour. They had no 
desire to make an exhibition of themselves. They wanted to 
be reckoned among the members of good society'. Even if 
the men were indifferent, their overblown, corpulent waves, 
more or less cheated out of the springtime of lo\-e and life, 
were anxious to bask in a few* golden rays of autumn 
sunshine. 

Anything rather than be pushed out and sink to the 
bottom. There were all sorts of ways in which the members 
of society could render political serv’ice. They could m^e 
contacts and connexions, and act as safety valves for relieving 
the jHressure. Through their personal friendships they could 
correct mistakes and remedy false steps. That involved 
creating opportunities of drawing nearer to these men of 
power on the human side. It could not be done at meetings 
or ceremonial receptions. But privately there would be 
opportunities to put them right, give them bits of advice, 
explain things to them, and intrigue. In short, establish the 
important petty frontier traffic between the political and 
social spheres. Otherwise there was danger of extinction, of 
the fate meted out hy the Bolsheviks to the entire 
Xtussian aristocracy and middle class. ^ 

So, at least, good society thought. But the Nazis u^et 
all its calculations. The methods by which, good society 
endeavoured to instil moderation into th em were as meHee*" 
tive as the bribes by rrM^.trs c£ which others hoped to master 
They simply joined in the game and played any 
absurd part required of them; they managed to kiss hands 
neatly and to wear dinner jackets prc^erly* But tl^y 
remained what diey were; all these things rolled oS" them 
Hke water off a duck’s back. And the upshot 
different from, what had been intended- It was. virtu^y 
the end of society’*#. Xlie members o£ sodoty laot oiuy 

loffi' all distinctiosis; by acting as 
ofcl tbe wm times tisegf sacsi&ccd last 
importance. 
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Revolutions axe not born of doctrines. Nor do social and 
economic changes suffice to produce them. Revolutions 
become possible only when the bastions and dykes by means 
of which men seek to protect themselves from one another 
disintegrate and collapse. When the supreme conceptions 
and moral values lose their authority, revolutions become 
inevitable. It takes a long time for that loss of authority to 
permeate from the higher ranks of society down to the 
broad masses, and finally to throw whole peoples off their 
customary path. The roots of every revolution, those of 
the nihilist revolution included, lie deep in the past. 

Enough of generalizations. The first in the long proces- 
sion of intelligent cynics who, because they had no spiritual 
foundation left, were no longer able to treat the gravest 
things otherwise than as gamblers, is for me, so far as Ger- 
many is concerned, von Kiihlmann, Foreign Secretary 
under William II during the last war. A highly-gifted man, 
an accomplished diplomat, with a consummate mastery of 
the technique of his calling, fertile in ideas, versatile — ^but in 
character a nihilist. He had a great opportunity of preserving 
Germany from the worst. He was in a position to inform the 
Kaiser of the actual situation. Instead of concluding, as he 
did later, the peace of Brest-Litovsk, he might have con- 
cluded a peace of compromise with Great Britain and 
France — against, it is true, Ludendorff and all the men 
who had command of the bayonets and the U-boats. 

It would have cost some struggles. It would also have 
involved some risk. The monarch was capable of sending 
any man who spoke plainly to him most ungraciously into 
the wilderness. The chance of success was perhaps but a 
slender one. Herr von Kiihlmann knew very well what was 
Glermany’s true situation in spite of all her victories. He 
had a full view of the resources of both the warring camps. 
He knew what the entry of the United States into the war 
would mean. But all this mattered less than his own career: 
He was a cynic. He did not dream of “exposing” himself 
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as the unlovely phrase goes. He was no more prepared to 
“mess up his career” than were his colleagues in the Minis- 
tries fifteen years later. He took the line of the least resist- 
ance. “Funny idea, to stand out for something that is 
hopeless!” That is the maxim of sceptics of his sort, men 
with so low' an opinion of the moral level of humanity that 
they are prepared always to assume that the worst course is 
bound to be taken. 

Herr von Kiihlmann is no longer of interest. His lack of 
character did not even bring him a material reward. By 
joining in the whole mad course of the war party, Ludendorff 
and Tirpitz and Hugenberg and the rest, against his own 
better judgment, he earned in the end the contempt of all 
his contemporaries. He was perhaps Germany’s ablest 
diplomat, but he was never again called upon. But this 
Ktihlmann spirit is deeply embedded, in spite of this experi- 
ence, in all ranks of the public service. It is just as wide- 
spread in the highest quarters of society as in the lower 
ranks and among the “groundlings,” where, in the form of 
crass opportunism, it paved the way for the revolution. 

The share of the broad masses of the German people in 
the responsibility for the revolution and the war lies not 
where it is constantly sought, in a supposedly ingrained 
militarism, but in this opportunism, under the influence of 
which they imagine always that they are choosing the lesser 
evil, but make wdth dea<fly certainty for the greater one. 

A Jewish friend, who under the Nuremberg Laws had 
been deprived of his high judicial post and placed on pen- 
sion, told me how, on a holiday in the mountains, he had 
met one of his “Aryan” colleagues. “Well,” said this man, 
“here’s a fine business! We are hard at work now promoting 
everybody, even the most utter dunderheads, straight into 
the highest posts, as their reward for having taken the 
secret step, unconstitutionally and in violation o£ their 
oath of office, of letting themselves inscribed as citizens 
of the Third Reich, at the time of the glorious strt^gle fm* 
power, that coveted prize. Suppose, Herr M^oUegef we now 
violate our oath of loyalty to the ‘noble mov«Enent,* so as to 
assure ourselves membership of the Fourth Realm? Splendid 
opportunitiesof&turepromotion! What say you?” 
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That jargon of cynicism^ seif-mockery, disgust, and shame- 
less self-exposure does not date simply from the National 
Socialist Uvibmch^ the self-styled Nazi ^‘renascence/* 

In the autumn of 1934, when I was preparing to represent 
the broad lines of my policy to Hitler and to appeal for his 
decision in my conflict with the Nazi bosses at Danzig, I 
sought the support of a number of respected Danzig citizens, 
in order to demonstrate to Hitler that this was not just 
another of the usual struggles between rivals. These Danzig 
citizens, reputable merchants and industrialists and other 
persons in independent positions, had offered me their help 
against the Nazis at an earlier date. But at this critical 
moment I sufiered the experience of the unfortunate Timon 
of Athens. I found no more friends, 

Only one man had the courage to explain to me why he 
could do nothing. “Listen,** he said, “why are you sacri- 
ficing yourself in this senseless way? You won’t help a soul 
by doing it. And now you want us to go to the stake with 
you? To what end? You won’t alter anything. You can no 
longer accept responsibility, you say, for it alL In your 
opinion we are abandoning ourselves to a dangerous course. 
My goodness, what do you mean by abandoning? Have we 
the slightest say in it? Nothing is as dangerous, or as good, as 
it looks. Principles, you say? Have we any left, can we have 
any left? Human dignity, self-respect? Don’t be deceived. 
At bottom all principles axe just intolerance. Why won’t 
you give in to these people? They have got the power, not 
you. Just say quietly to yourself: The people shall have the 
goods they want; if they want to be cheated, that’s their 
business. You call that hypocrisy? Comfort yotirself with 
the reflectiom that you are selling your labour-power under 
the conditions that are customary here and now. Principles 
are not customary. You can see what’s up — a naked 
struggle for jobs!” 

He was an intelligent man, holding a big industrial 
position. I had always thought until then tJiat his rather 
cynical, mocking style was just a n^k- He had been a 
convinced democrat, and had come frotn Western Germany, 
from a particularly liberal environment, with long-standing 
connexions with France. “Don’t you see,” he went on. 
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“yesterday perhaps you were a Sozi (Socialist) or a Demo- 
crat, but it was pure chance. Your environment, your 
chance experience accounted for it. You regarded your 
view as the obvious one. It was the custom of the time. 
Among us it was even the custom of the place. Perhaps a 
few years earlier you had been a rigid monarchist. Why? 
Just because it was then the obvious thing. It was a matter 
of good form. At that time we all wore stiif stick-up collars. 
Today we all have soft turn-down collars, of all sorts of 
colours. Our dear fellow-men expect it of us. Do you wear 
1914 collars today? Of course you don’t, for if you did the 
street boys would go running after you. Today it’s a matter 
of good form to belong to the Nazis. If you want to foUow' 
another political fashion, you won’t have the street bo>’s 
rurming after you, but you will go instead into a concentra- 
tion camp.” 

I gave him rather a hot answer, and he tried to calm me. 
“If you want,” he said, “to enjoy the luxury of a personal 
conviction, very well — but you will have to pay a price for 
it. But w'hy should so modest an individual as I, without 
your experience of walking in the high places, be expected 
to foUow your example? It will cost something! And be 
dangerous into the bargain, as I mentioned. But if it amuses 
you, why not? We all go in for sport; we try to climb the 
north wall of the Eiger, when we could reach the peak much 
more confbrtably from the Jtmgfrau-Joch. But it’s not to n0> 
taste. There are plenty of excitements already in life. At 
home, for example — ^wife and child, money for house- 
keeping, school fees, and all the rest. If you want escite- 
ments, why go for unpleasant one^ You can go in for 
gaming. You can get all the excitement that’s good for your 
digestion on the stock exchmge or at the races. Or with the 
ladies. Why must you always go to politics for it? And if it 
must be politics, well, risk your money where it may bring 
some return. If I happen to know that Red is no longer the 
winning cblour am I to put my money on Red?” 

I pressed him further, but he replied emphatically: “Why 
should I go out of my way to compromise myself? Hiank 
God, I have not yet come unpleasantly into notice. I shall 
squat here in my modest post^ mid I have no other ambition 
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than to weather the deluge without dropping off the stalk. 
I’m not going to get mixed up in your business. See how you 
come out of it by yourself.” 

As he was going he made one more effort, as my ‘‘sincere 
fiiend and admirer,” to dissuade me from my mad project, 
as he called it, of putting up opposition to National Socialism. 
“Try as quickly as you can to come to a compromise with 
the fellows. I should be sorry if anything happened to you. 
Do you remember the game they played with your colleague 
Count Kalkreuth, of the Reich Chamber of Agriculture? 
Was he not a man who had looked after the Nazis, and been 
careful to stroke them the right way? And what has been his 
reward for the line he took? They have done him down. 
They are charging him with corruption. Because the poor 
man happened to buy a few loads of feeding-stuff for his 
farm, cheap, instead of paying through the nose for it a few 
days later. He happened to know the prices were shooting 
up. Well, 1 ask you, haven’t we all things like that to keep 
dark? Don’t you think they could bring charges of corrup- 
tion against you or me? 

“It’s not exactly the courageous course — I admit that. 
But self-respect, my goodness! What for? And where are 
you going to get it in times like these? Perhaps they’re 
wearing character in the old-fashioned provincial towns, 
though I’m not too sure of it. You can see, can’t you, what 
goes for respectability in this world around us? You’ve got to 
realize at last that we are in the midst of a revolution. Have 
you ever heard of people keeping their character unsoiled in 
a revolution? Just read a bit about Talleyrand and Fouche 
and that lot. A little slip won’t do you any harm. As things 
are, we are simply pushing our own interests, the whole lot 
of us.” 

My visitor came back once more to the subject. “That’s 
what we shall all have to come to. The people up top are 
ruling now with emergency regulations, and in the Reich 
the Constitution has been suspended. What else are we 
doing ourselves? We have simply suspended our moral 
scruples for a while. Who's going to blame us? When the 
emergency is oyer, and there’s fine weather again, we can 
pick up the scruples we dropped. But have a bit of tolerance 
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just -now! Who really began it, for that matter? The run on 
the posts had started under Weimar. Clear the v/ay for the 
good men, said the Bonzen (bosses). In practice that meant 
for the men without character. Who got any promotion 
unless he knew how to take his stand azif dem Boden der 
Tatsachen — on things as they were? You’ll remember them 
all right, those fine flowers of character- Today they w'ant to 
forget all about them and sing out about the people -who 
take their stand on things as they now are. They have 
become respectable and are up in arms in defence of their 
reputation, in the respectable lives they are now leading. 
It comes from them about as naturally as prayers from 
old whores. What is the Boden der "Tatsachen, the basis 
of things as they are? Unprincipledness! We have been 
brought up on it. The ramp began under William Two. 
Who cordd count on promotion and favour? And today you 
want self-respect? If our old Generals, to promote their 
self-respect, were treated as William treated them everj’^ now 
and then after lunch on board the Hokenzallem, slapping 
them on their fat backsides, or making old men with distin- 
guished records practise knee-bending in the heat as a joke, 
why, what wonder if the next generation let themselves be 
buUy-ragged by house-painters and procurers?” 

Opportunism is not the right word for this attitude. It is 
not due only to the desire to be on the side of the stronger and 
never to be in the minority. There is more than that behind 
it — a. materialism that no longer takes anything seriously 
except immediate personal welfare, and a readiness to 
sacrifice for the s^e of that every sublimer thing — ^honour, 
consdence, and high tradition. It is always the highest 
rank of society that is responsible for the pursuit of that path. 
But to sit “in the seat of the scornful,” in the Psalmist’s words, 
is not only the privilege of a degenerate clique of aristocrats. 
They aH sat in the seat of the scornful, all the party chiefe of 
the Weimar Republic, with their sceptical party and trade 
union secretaries, and alongmde them the “syndics” of great 
industrial enterprises, the banking magnates and junkers and 
officers, the men of learning and the artists, the pillars of 
trachtion just as surely as the firebrands of revolution. 

We Geixnans are thorough in everything, even in cyni- 
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cism. We turn it into a system, a philosophy. I don’t want 
to be taken for a narrow-minded moralizer. Scepticism and 
cynicism are as inseparable from humanity’s autumn as the 
sere and yellow leaf from Nature’s. But we are concerned 
here with something different — no longer merely the attitude 
of mockery that refuses to take anything seriously, no longer 
merely the resigned turning away from a more or less hostile 
environment, but a doctrine — cynicism as a principle of 
action, as a political maxim. 

The personal style of living of these great and little 
mockers very soon becomes something more than just a 
flouting of convention. It soon begins to be in bad taste. It 
ends in perdition. It passes from Kiihlmann’s amours to 
Field Marshal von Blomberg’s misalliance and on at a 
gallop down to vulgar libertinism. The livening of the 
autumn of life by a misalliance with a soubrette is still 
regarded as in tolerable taste even in the best families, so 
long as the general way of life continues within settled forms 
and standards. When cynicism has sunk to an article of 
mass-consumption, it becomes “vulgar” to indulge in 
excesses and to see all life as comprised in power and pleasure 
and gambling. 

It did not occur to any of these men who regarded them- 
selves as called to play a leading part, that it is no longer 
even in good taste to sit in the seat of the scornful. It did not 
occur to that crown counsel to the National Socialists (as he 
was for a time), Carl Schmitt, a really shrewd and intelli- 
gent man, any more than to Herr von Kiihlmann, or to the 
many high ofEcials and the heads of what once was good 
society. All this began long before Nazism. It sprouted in 
the days of William II, in the period of universal careerism. 
It bore fruit in the Weimar period, and the Nazis were 
responsible only for the harvesting. Political and private 
life had both come to be classed as a form of gambling. 

“We are playing there with high stakes,” said a high 
official in one of the Ministries in explaining to me the 
developments in the Far Bast. The main concern had come 
to be to avoid being driven off the field, and to be able to go 
on playing. The current jargon was ap implicit admission 
that it was a matter of gambling. To “play oneself up to the 
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top,’‘ to ‘'play” someone out of his position, to “outplay” 
someone else, that is to say, to spoil his intrigue by intriguing 
better — such expressions were constantly cropping up in 
com ersation in the years before and after the Nazi assump- 
tion of power. 

I suggested to an acquaintance that it was impossible for 
decent people to go on working %\-ith the Nazis. “Pensioner, 
stuck in a little pro\incial town!” he replied indignantly — 
'‘is tliat what I am to be? An old horse out at grass! Me! 
I’m to play skat and sit over my beer at the Stammtisch with 
the pharmacist and the physician and the parson till we’re 
all just a little bit boozed! Much obliged!” 

Monarchy, Republic, the doctrines of the Right, the 
Constitutionmongering of the Left — it had all become a 
farce. No exception, but just the normal thing, were the 
quick-change artists like Meissner, Under-secretary of 
State and loyal servant of any master, whether Fritze Ebert 
or Paul von Hindenburg or Adolf Hitler. Or that man 
Rheinbaben, specialist for the League of Nations and 
friend of Stresemann, and now head of the German Gestapo, 
Lisbon branch. They had certainly not been militarists and 
revanche enthusiasts in disguise; yet they followed Adolf 
Hitler — ^because they had literally lost their moral foimda- 
tion, because none of them took anything, anything at all, 
seriously except his personal career, his share in the great 
gamble of an irresponsible existence. Only to escape being 
shut off from the gaming table, only to keep in the swim! 

Ribbentrop, to call up his figure once more, was the very 
type of that period! He differed in no way from hundreds of 
thousands of all parties in that Germany of and before the 
Urnbruck, Others failed to get so high. They could not 
double their stakes like the clever baron-by-adoption. Not 
all of them had such opportunities. Ludendorff was another 
gambler, though only because he had no choice left but to 
stake everything. But the new adventurers in Germany are 
gambling because they believe in nothing but gambling — 
in that summons, “Faites wire ieuP* 
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“WHAT FELLOWS THEY ARE!” 

Is it still of any use to depict the characters of the leading 
Nazis? Their time is o\ er. The play is drawing to its end. 
Their part in it is finished. 

But what part did they play in this tragedy? That of 
gangsters, it is said. Both inside and outside Germany they 
are known as criminals. People talk of their unprecedented 
corruption. By kicking and elbowing they forced their 
way up to the sources of pow'er and pleasure. Is that all we 
can say about them? A new gang of bos.ses have come to the 
top, as I once heard a Berlin workman remark. “The 
rotation of the elites,” says the man with a scientific educa- 
tion, echoing Pareto. 

When I met an old acquaintance in Zurich two years 
before the war (the shadows of the coming catastrophe 
were already obscuring the safe, comfortable, self-assured 
solidity of Swiss life), the fii^ thing he said to me was: 
“What fellows they areP’ The words betrayed reluctant 
admiration and a touch of pride in all that vigour, and a 
trace of envy. 

“You know how much against the Nazis I was,” said 
my friend. “But \re must be fair. Those fellows have put in 
some very hard work. Their success didn’t just fall into 
their laps. Sheer nonsense to say that! They stuck to their 
jobs all day and all night. Yes, they did, and they're doing 
so more than ever now!” 

At that time people abroad still turned up their noses at 
the Nazis, and were more inclined to ridicule their blunders 
than to fear their energy. People talked of the poor harvest 
prospects in Germany, the deterioration of the food situation 
' there, and the increasing figure of floating debt. I must 
admit that I was not entirely uninflueaac^d by this trend of 
thought. When about that time I published parts rf the 
German edition of my book TA* Mesi^tion. of D^trueiway I 
was told; ’’’But all thh is very pessimisticl It’s enough to 
make us despair of the foture.” t had, indeed, some doabc 
myself whe^er the peasimism ci my diagnosis was not 
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excessive. After all, these Nazis were “little men.” They 
understood nothing. I had been in close touch with them. 
Ignoramuses. Sometimes they seemed just like children. 
How could anything they took in hand have permanence? 

“Crazy fellows!” said my acquaintance. “But the most 
amazing thing is that they haven’t done for themselves. 
Anyone else would have been finished long ago if he’d 
committed a fraction of their crimes. How did they get 
away with it? I don’t know. It’s a fact that the Germans 
are quite satisfied with them. Naturally they grumble, as 
they always do. But don’t imagine there’s any real opposi- 
tion in Germany, among the masses or in any section of 
society. Everyone admits that those fellows are at least 
moving. They are getting something done. So people 
condone their corruption. Let them fill their pockets, they 
say — ^why not? Politics is a dirty game. No one gets 
particularly excited, either, at the way they carry on with 
their women, and take nice houses for themselves, and run 
about in fine cars, and buy up jewellery and antiques. 
Why shouldn’t they have their pickings if they do what 
they’re doing? That’s what the man in the street thinks. 
If they aU lived like monks, he’d think them uncanny. As 
it is, they show their kinship with the ‘little man.’ He 
admits he would do just the same if he were at the top. 
Politics isn’t a game for boarding school misses. I see you’re 
associating with emigres. Don’t get it into your head there’s 
many people in Germany who want to see that feeblci milk 
and water Weimar crowd back again, just because their 
record was a bit cleaner. Maybe it was, but they did nothing 
but talk. Those of the old bosses who had any guts, had no 
brains; and the men with ideas were just literary chaps with- 
out any spunk in them.” 

I was violently excited by what he said. I forgot my part, 
and delivered him an indignant lecture. But he was not 
impressed. It seemed funny to him. He stared at me wdth 
a merry twinkle in his eyes. . 

“Man alive, what’s riling you?” he broke in at last, 
“Fimdamentally I agree with you. But what caxt we do 
to alter thin^? Decency, book learning, and character — 
ail these are only trimmings for happier days. In the revo-. 
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bition and gangster drama now being performed on the 
world’s stage there!s only one tiling that counts, and that’s 
will power. You’ve got to be a regular bull. Not merely 
because it’s the only way to impress the mob, but because 
it’s the only way to carrj’ on on this filthy course. Good 
taste is a hindrance. A good bringing up is a misfortune. 
Too much knowledge makes for impotence. They knew 
that in Hamlet’s days. Good taste is a thing those fellows 
certainly haven’t got. It’s pathetic to see how they try to 
acquire it, trv" to introduce a bit of style into their scratch 
furniture, collect dud antiques, and so on. Just look at your 
successor, Greiser, Karl Artur — the make-believe gentle- 
man. He doesn’t live in the style that was good enough for 
you. He’s got to have one of the old historic houses in 
Danzig, and look how he’s furnished it! Just fancy, a music 
room! Two grand pianos! His wife — the new darling, I 
mean — must have the right atmosphere round her. They’re 
all the same. First get lid of the old missus. Away with all 
dismal memories of the hard times during the struggle for 
power, and so aw^ay with the faithful companion of those 
lean years. Kick her out, let her skedaddle. Get a nice 
young filly in her place. Quite touching to see how one 
after another acquires a new ‘wife.’ But, frankly, is there 
anything strange in that? Haven’t the revolutionaries of all 
times done just the same? 

“No, old man, those fellows have made a damned good 
job of it, they’ve done capitally. They’ve not merely kept 
their end up, they’ve made things hum as well. Germany 
is running at full speed, I can tell you. Hell, they’re a 
clever lot. You really can’t help admiring them. How did 
they pull it off? There weren’t any fairy godmothers round 
their cradles. Then how did they manage it? I’ll tell you. 
They’ve got wills of their own. The rule of intellect is over, 
even in Germany. Today the big man is the man of will 
power, and not the man of knowledge. Must I say ttot? 
Yes, it sounds silly, but it’s none the less true.” 

I referred to the threatening outlook — it all seemed to be 
making ultimately for war. 

“Don’t talk rubbish,” repKed my friend. “This man 
Hitler is quite right. What do® it matter if there arc two 
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or three million fewer nonentities in the world? What is 
war? Just one of the many phases of the big revolution 
we"re in, up to our necks. Away with all these nonentities^ 
these little Meiers and Lehmanns! Make a clean sweep of 
them and rejuvenate the w'orld! History and life wid 
justify us. 

know/^ he went on, cutting short my attempt to 
speak. “I know what you’re going to say. Germany will go 
to the dogs in tlie process. It’s possible. Even, perhaps, 
probable. But what does Germany, or France, or England, 
matter in this revolution? Germany’s future is at stake, you 
will say. Sounds quite a good argument for a while. But in 
reality, my dear sir, it’s quite other things that are at stake. 
Our funny mode of life, for instance. Let’s do some ventilat- 
ing work! Make an end to this eternal material progress — 
w^ater closets, bathrooms, refrigerators, contraceptives free 
for all! Splendid! An earthly paradise! In England every 
man will have his own golf clubs as well; in Germany 
there’ll be a six months free holiday trip for all. I don’t 
know'* what the Americans wdll w*ant. In France they’ve 
evidently got all they want already, they’re full up and 
contented. The clock is standing still now. People start 
revolutions nowadays in the same frame of mind as they do 
their crossword puzzles; yes, they’re big revolutionaries in 
their pubs. No spirit about it. My dear man, let’s have 
done with all this bunkum of progress, material civilization, 
paradfee on earth. I can tell you what’s the mission of these 
little Nazis at whom we turn up our noses — ^you and I and 
all the other people with well-groomed fingernails, we 
people who won’t eat fish with our knives or wipe our 
mouths with the tablecloth, a.s your illustrious Gauleiter 
Forster does. I tell you what they’re after — -they mean 
really to revolutionize Germany. This nation of super- 
discipline, superorderliness, organization run mad, must 
be so shaken out of its security that it will become at last the 
battering-ram of the world revolution. believe they’ve 
done it. We’re ail on the go. They’ve got the world in 
motion again. Crazy fellows! Yes, they have sown the 
storm. They’ve got the revolution inside them that those 
respectable trade union secretaries and hair*-splitting Marxists 
only talked about occasionally in their sleep.” 
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This was characteristic of the general tone in Germany, 
as I gathered from news reaching me from time to time, and 
it showed me the profound demoralization going on. 
especially in the most prominent and most intelligent 
circles. We must realize it and appreciate the fact. My 
acquaintance was right, of course, in his contention that 
corruption in such times of revolution is of no great account 
and does not particularly excite the masses. Such things 
only cause a stir in comparatively normal times. It is 
ridiculous to make a fuss about them. Can we not find equal 
corruption in the heroes of the French Revolution — ^those 
men whose names are held in high honour by all friends of 
progress, enlightenment, and human liberty? Were they 
not just as cruel, just as brutal, just as indifferent to the 
worth of human life? ^Ve^e they not just as ready to shed 
human blood? 

And then this worship of Hitler and the demigods, and 
the Gauleiter the Amtsleiter'? 

My acquaintance gave me the answer to that too. In the 
Danzig dialect he imitated the old women who sat in the 
front rows at meetings, their eyes gleaming with enthusiasm, 
and protested their readiness to do anything for their darling 
Hitler. “W’ell,” he added, “didn’t the fanataical old women 
of both sexes dangle medallions of the dry, wooden, dismal, 
pedantical prophet of virtue, Robespierre, as talismans on 
their fervent bosoms? Why shouldn’t Hitler and his hench- 
men excite the imagination of elderly spinsters and of young 
girls on the threshold of love’s awakening?” 

These men of the Nazi party, the old, original members, 
w'ere in truth the only real revolutionaries in Germany. 
My acquaintance was right in saying that. It was their 
historic function to revolutionize Germany. Undoubtedly 
some of them were aiming at something very different from 
what they actually aichieved. They were patriots in their 
own way. In their ideas Germany played a part never 
allotted to her by the moderate^ well-tempered bourgeoisie- 

But they came into office in such a very short time and 
without any practical experience. They refused to be 
impressed by experts- They forced their will on the stafi^ 
and crushed the toughest resistance. They had no respect 
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for the rules of administrative work. They entered like a 
regular gale through the window and blew the papers about 
on all the desks. The result was fearful disorder. They had 
no interest in procedure, routine, departmental jealousy, and 
other illusory difficulties. But they broke the opposition of 
the bureaucracy. 

Gould they be otherwise than what they were? I should 
not like to see any legends, good or bad, grow round them; 
otherwise, some thirty years hence, their memory might 
give birth to new errors, perhaps in a distant land in the 
other hemisphere. 

Therefore I should like to answer one question. What is 
the eternal stain on them which we do not find on the 
revolutionaries of other revolutions, even if in their day they 
shed as much or even more blood? If they wrought no less 
destruction than the world is witnessing today? 

Did these Nazis lack loftiness of spirit, faith, ideals? 
What were the means of seduction possessed by these 
revolutionaries, which had wrought in my friend, whom I 
had not seen for two or three years, such a change for the 
worse? 

n 

THE FIGHT FOR THE R E Q,U I S I T E S 
OF POWER 

My colleague, president of the Chamber of Agriculture 
for East Prussia, who had come to see me at Danzig, was 
astonished at my news. “What!” he said, “you have given 
up even your party ofi&ce of Regional Peasant Leader? 
Don’t you know that you will entirely destroy your foothold 
in the party? How will you keep any hold over power? You 
have not even the police; your rival, Greiser, has got them. 
Why, you have no real power at all. 

“Don’t take it so lightly,” he went on, when I said it' 
shotdd be possible to rule even without the factors of material 
power. “Don’t take it so Mghtly. In the party there’s only 
one way of maintaining your position. You must so build 
it up that, if you fall, a wall of the party edifice falls with 
you. Just look at my Gauleiter, Koch^ — ^he has worked it! 
Don’t you suppose that Hitler would have been glad to send 
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him 'to the de\dl long ago, if it had not been too costly a 
business for him? Koch, the intimate friend of Gregor 
Strasser! But he holds some trump cards. The man has got 
power into his hands. Hitler knows that if he were to take 
Koch by the scruff of his neck a whole bastion of the party 
would fly into the air, and many other honourable party 
members would go up with it. I have been longer in the 
party than you, and I know- the tricks. A man must be 
feared by his party friends, and then he can hold on.^’ 

The big men among the Nazi leaders all had a very robust 
idea of what they called power* They did not content them- 
selves with political power; they regarded that as a phantom. 
Its only value lay in the access it provided to the requisites 
of actual power. What requisites? Army, navy, and air 
force above all. Police and administration. Real power is 
provided also by a leader^s own party formation, though 
here there are great differences in the reality* The sections 
of the Storm Troops are a factor in power. Still more so are 
the S.S. sections. But power is conferred also by the masses 
on those who control the organization that dominates 
masses and public opinion. 

Long before the party came into power in the State there 
existed among the chief leaders a sort of division of power 
agreed on in advance* On this division depended Hitler’s 
life and the future of the whole German revolution. No 
one must be permitted to control too large a share of the 
factors of power* Hitler could only rule if he could maintain 
an equilibrium of forces. There must be no concentration 
of power, no monopoly of power, in anyone’s hands. Natur- 
ally each one of the chief leaders was trying to get that very 
thing* Each one of them considered that nothing could 
make his own position impregnable but a concentration 
of the means of power which was stronger than any possible 
combination against it* Each one was constantly on the 
watch to defend himself. The party’s struggle for power 
over the nation was accompanied at all times by a struggle 
within the party between the rival chiefe for the greatest 
share of the requisites of power. 

Rohm, with Ms Storm Troops or S.A., controilesd tte 
revolutionary masses of the German people. But he wanted 
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also to gain control of the armed forces of the State. With 
those he counted on becoming the real dictator of Germany 
and having Hitler on a lead. 

Goring claimed not only the control of the principal 
State of the Reich, Prussia, by means of which he counted 
on being indirectly the real controller of the whole of the 
German administration; he also demanded the supreme 
command of the air force and at least the Prussian police, 
with all its secret ramifications. If Goring seemed this, he 
would have under his command a power at least equal to 
Rohm’s, and an absolute predominance if Rohm failed to 
get the army into his hands. It was therefore to his interest 
to maintain the independence of the army. His ready 
support of the wishes of the Generals and championing of 
the professional officers against Rohm’s claim to leadership 
was a very shrewd act of self-defence against what might 
have been decisive power in the hands of a rival. 

High aims like these were out of reach of other party 
chiefs. Gregor Strasser, Hitler’s dangerous rival in the 
party, was out to gain control of the whole of the party 
formations, the organs of public administration, and those 
of social and economic life, particularly the trade unions, 
which he proposed to form into a great and comprehensive 
force of Workers’ Guards of the revolution. This brought 
him into conffict with Rohm’s similar ambitions for the 
S.A. Through his control of the economic system, Strasser 
considered that he would be able to control the whole life 
of the nation. His breach with Hitler rendered him power- 
less, and thereafter Hitler succeeded in blocking any similar 
ambitions on the part of others. Hitler made a division 
of offices, and gave Hess control of the party, and Ley that 
of the Labour Front formed out of the trade unions; economic 
control he had at that time to leave in no single person’s 
hands. If Rohm, Goring, and Strasser had sucefeeded in’ 
their designs, there would have come into existence a genuine 
■triumvirate, in which decisions would have been enforced 
by the union of any two of the three power-groups. 

But there were other chiefs. Himmler was- trying to get 
entire control of the police. After , an obstinate stmggle. 
Goring had to cede to him the control of the Prussian poHce. 
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This, however, meant that Himmler was partly under the 
authority of Goring as Prussian Premier. He still, however, 
had his S.S., the actual revolutionary and, at the same time, 
counter-revolutionary nucleus organization. The S.S. was 
as superior to the S.A. as modern cadres specially trained 
to carry out a coup d’etat are to old-style revolutionary 
mass troops. Here again Himmler was under superior 
control. He and his S.S. were subordinate to Rohm, 
When Rohm was shot, Himmler became independent 
commander of the S.S. under Hitler. Thus it had been in 
Himmler’s interest, in the interest of his pursuit of power, 
to range himself against his own supreme commander in 
the massacre of men of the S.A. on June 30, 1934. Later 
Himmler succeeded also in shaking off Goring’s control 
of the Prussian police. 

There was yet another chief, an intellectual — Goebbels, a 
figure strangely out of place among the robust pretenders to 
power. His ideas generally went far beyond those of his 
comrades in the struggle. He kept hold of his position as 
Gauleiter of Berlin, which gave him ample power to be going 
on with. But in his view real power belonged to the con- 
troller of public and party opinion. Since every revolution 
is not only a material struggle but still more a conflict of 
ideas, the command over men’s minds and morale was at 
least as important as the command of troops. The intellectual 
command was, moreover, not to be co nfin ed to the masses. 
Its influence must extend also to the whole of the leaders, 
including even the Ftihrer. Goebbels did not dream of 
restricting himself to the direction of broadcasting and the 
newspapers. He meant above all to be Hitler’s source of 
information, the regulator of all relations between leaders, 
the intermediary, the ofiicially appointed Intriguer-Genaral. 

Then there were the lesser magnates — ^Frick, who was out 
to control the public administration, Darr^, with his peasants, 
and, above all, the “Counts of the Gam” the Gauleiter or 
regional bosses, each with his own allotted sector of terri- 
torial power. Each of these lesser magnates tried to improve 
his position and increase his power by gaining important 
offices in the various formations and spheres of pow^. A 
Gauieiter would try, perhaps, to get a big Jjost in the S.S, 
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from Himmler, and at the same time to acquire another 
post in the Labour Front. Through this principle of per- 
sonal union of offices, each leader was able to extend his 
sphere of influence, and to secure support in the struggle 
against his rivals from the great sources of power. He 
“fortified his position.” 

An extraordianry phenomenon was this partition of 
power. There had scarcely been anything like it in any 
other revolution. Is it a sign of internal weakness? Is it 
giving birth to a sort of pluralistic administration? Does it 
not mean that Hitler, the only one who commands no 
concrete source of power, is fundamentally in a weak 
position and the plaything of his magnates? 

It is certainly a mark of Hitler’s supreme ability that he 
has not only maintained his position in face of the real 
elements of power but has continually imposed his will on 
them. Hitler lets matters take their course, but at important 
points he gives them a push, with the utmost accuracy of 
aim. Rohm did not get the supreme command he wanted 
of the new Wehrmacht, the German forces in process of 
creation. Even without Rohm’s threat to make Hitler his 
prisoner and compel him to rule for him. Hitler knew that 
the combined command over the Wehrmacht and the revolu- 
tionary Storm Troops would have meant Rohm’s actual 
dictatorship. He cut down Rohm, and so brought over the 
army to his side; at the same time he was rid of a dangerous 
pretender to the dictatorship. Goring, in his turn, was 
allowed to create the Luftwaffe, the air force. Hitler did not 
prevent him from developing it also as a special arm for 
and against coups d’etat. He could not prevent him from 
making the air force a sort of universal weapon with pro- 
nounced political aims. But Goring was made to give up his 
police. Ilis office of Prime Minister of Prussia was made 
purely decorative. Hitler seized every opportunity of re- 
stricting the “private armies” of his paladins, and of so 
distributing the requisites of power that he always re- 
mained the decidii^ foctor, always^ controlled the turn of 
the scales. 

But will this unstable balance, which Hitler has succeeded 
so far in exploiting, continue indefinitely? Might there not 
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comje into existence at any moment groupings of power 
which would force Hitler to take desperate steps? Group- 
ings which would make his effective leadership impossible? 
The struggle behind the front goes on unceasingly. At times 
it is a life-and-death struggle. 

'‘He always carries his revolver now/’ said DaiTe to me 
in 1932, that critical year of struggle, "when he goes to his 
office in the Brown House. We may get a bullet in our 
hides any moment.” At that time the issue was between 
the groups loyal to Hitler and those who regarded Gregor 
Strasser as the coming man. The opposing groups were 
fighting so furiously that they were continually on the 
verge of bloodshed. Similar violent hostility remained 
frequent between Nazi magnates. The tension was not 
at all times as extreme as when in 1934 Hitler resolved to 
have several thousand party comrades shot. But again and 
again struggles for power were fought out behind the scenes. 

One day in the autumn of 1934 a man with the gold 
medal of the party came in to see me — a. member of the S. A. 
who had escaped from the June massacre. His hatred of the 
S.S., who had been constituted the firing parties at that mass 
execution, had not been diminished by Hitler’s Reichstag 
speech after the massacre. This man — a man, incidentally, 
with high legal qualifications — ^was aware of my dislike of 
Artur Greiser, who later succeeded me as President of 
Danzig. Greiser was an officer holding a high command in 
the S.S. My visitor considered, therefore, that it would be a 
fit and proper thing to kill Greiser as an act of vengeance 
against the S.S., and imagined that this could be ‘‘wangled” 
with my assistance. It seemed to him to be only natural 
that I should regard my rival with the same sort of hatred 
that he felt. If the result was my own "bumping off,” so 
much the better — one reactionary the fewer. 

Similar offers had been made to me before. The naivete 
of these confidential proposals, iMs advice on the way to 
"build up one’s position,” showed how deep-rooted was the 
idea of a permanent struggle for power among the old party 
comrades, how much it was regarded as a matter of coui^. 
In East Prussia there was latent civil war for two years 
between rival groups of the party. Beatings to death. 
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assaults, shootings occurred ever^' few days, not against 
Communists or reactionaries, but among the party com- 
rades themselves. Such quarrels would infallibly have been 
the ruin of any other party or organization. Yet the Nazi 
party held together. How entirely the inner clique of 
leaders must have been dependent on one another. National 
Socialism grew up amid internal quarrels. Fratricide lurked 
at all times behind the door. Will the permanent struggle 
for power end one day in a last gruesome self-annihilation? 
In a struggle of all the groups against one another? 

m 

THE POULTRY FARMER 

The most startling grotesques are real. They are beyond 
invention. Gentle rabbits, brainless fowls, inquisitive ducks — 
that world of innocence and pensive peace was the original 
basis of the existence of Herr Heinrich Himmler, poultry 
farmer, head of the Gestapo, and Commanding Officer of 
the S.S., Hitler’s corps of “Black Guards.” 

This man, to get the right impression of him, should have 
been seen before he began wearing fine uniforms of black and 
silver — when he still went about in the plain shell of the 
civilian, the very type of ordinariness and commonness. A 
man barely of medium height, with a face that is no face. 
Eyes? Has he any? Whether or no, he could not look any- 
one in the face. He has a sleepy look. An ill-conditioned 
fellow. Probably with damp hands. One would have summed 
him up as — a, dirty little bit of vermin. 

One day at a peasants’ meeting an insignificant-looking, 
disgruntled individual suddenly jumped up to the platform. 
He wanted to speak, but he was prevented. He was pushed 
down. But he was persistent, and soon was back again on 
the platform. There came shouts from the hall: 

“The man does not belong here! Throw him out! What 
does the fellow want? How did he get in?” 

The proceedings were resumed. After a time the dis- 
gruntled fellow appeared at the back of the hall. I watched 
him. He was nervously smoking cigarette after cigarette, 
throwing away each one after a few puffs. He could not 
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stand still for a second. He swayed from the knees. He kept 
shrugging his shoulders. I looked more closely at him. He 
was clearly not just a vulgar nobody. The man was almost 
on springs with suppressed passion. His hands shook. His 
body was tense. There was more in the man than there 
seemed to be at fii'sr. 

Suddenly he was back on the platform after all, and speak- 
ing. The agricultural meeting had just closed; he opened a 
National Socialist peasants’ meeting. Before the peasants 
making for the door could protest, he was in the midst of 
tirades about the distress of the peasantry, about the crimes 
of the Weimar Republic, about Jews and jobbers. He spoke 
of the salvation of agriculture that could come only from 
National Socialism. 

That was Heinrich Himmler, at a farmers’ meeting years 
before the Nazi seizure of power. Himmler, the extremest 
and most bloodthirsty of all the revolutionaries of the 
Nihilist Revolution, the most remarkable of the Nazi 
demigods, then serving as a side-line as the party’s agrarian 
expert. Whether he was much interested in agriculture, I 
do not know. But he was interested in the revolution. 
This “gentle Heinrich,” who in the Nazi farm, if one had 
only known it, was fox and wolf and jackal in one, was as 
seedy-looking and ill-proportioned an individual as Hitler 
himself. But he had not even the thing that unquestionably 
distinguished Hitler, the hypnotist’s power of suggestion. 
Whence, then, did the man draw the strength that has 
enabled him to acquire and retain the immense power he 
has accumulated in the comrse of time? How comes it that 
this man, outwardly a vulgar nobody, is nevertheless the 
greatest revolutionary, after Hitler, of the party? 

We met three or four times — ^in private intercourse, on 
social occasions, and officially. I can only give a few traits 
of his character. It would be mistaken to describe him as a 
pawn or as just the figurehead above the ex-naval lieutenant 
Heydrich, head of the police of the Reich (and now “pro- 
tector” of Bohemia and Moravia). He knows, his , job. 
He has a mastery of the science of terrorism, of the coup 
d’6tat, of conspiracy and of the means of defeating it. 
His' cruelty is not a matter of feeling or passion; it is a care- 
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fully contrived, logically developed discipline in the service 
of the ruling power. He spent years preparing for his work. 
He studied the literature and technique of revolution, and 
the methods of criminality. He became an expert in every 
branch of subversive activity. He instructed Hitler in this 
discipline. He won him over to a modern and realistic 
technique of the coup d’etat and of the exercise of political 
power. Goebbels belongs to a widespread type of revolu- 
tionary; he is the intellectual revolutionary, mentally alert, 
inventive in destructive ideas, and a master of inflammatory 
speech. Himmler is the practical, working revolutionary. 
Instead of speaking, he organizes revolutionary cadres, 
forms terrorist groups, uses for political purposes the methods 
of the world of international crime — extortion, maltreat- 
ment, theft, murder. 

The way this man worked himself up step by step is a 
notable passage in the history of criminality. He practised 
a continual deception of those around him, ingratiating as 
a cat, or as an agent in a small way, until he had built up for 
himself an all-powerful organization and had concentrated 
in his hands the most dangerous apparatus of power. He 
made subtle use of the fact that he was generally looked 
down upon and regarded as incompetent. While many 
National Socialists, to say nothing of the middle-class 
Nationalists, contented themselves with the externals of 
power, Himmler, with his acquired knowledge, assured 
himself of the reality of power. 

“We do not rule with the military, but with tlie man with 
the warrant card,” Himmler used to say. He took his 
own political ideas from the tactics of gang leaders and 
the theory of the modern coup d’etat. “The modern State,” 
he said, “is controlled by the same technique by means of 
which it is conquered,” If he was asked how power can be 
won in a modern State, a mass democracy, he pointed to 
Trotsky. “A State is neither to be conquered by mass 
revolts nor by military coups, but by specially drilled, highly 
trained revolutionary nucleus groups, which in a surprise 
assault occupy all the key positions in the State and in In- 
dus^.” 

“The methods developed,” he said, “by the criminal 
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wbrld are the appropriate methods for combating crime. 
The tactics of the revolution offer the best tactical means of 
combating revolution."* The paradoxical thing about this 
man is that, though he appears to be at all times in a fever- 
ishly revolutionary frame of mind, he became the Cerberus 
of the revolution, its gaoler. Though he is in spirit the 
extremest of nihilists, his ideas are concerned at all times 
with the problem of the canalization of the revolution. 

In an earlier work 1 published a few*- extracts from a talk 
during which Himmler gave me the benefit of his radically 
sceptical views as to the value of science. His interest in the 
things of the mind and of art is confined to the question of 
their usefulness or perilousness as means of influencing the 
masses. Nevertheless, he was, next after Goebbels, by far 
the most intellectually active of the Nazi leaders. In talking 
among colleagues he used clear-cut, surprising phrases, 
which revealed a keen intelligence and intensive study. On 
one occasion I spent half a day with him on the estate of a 
mutual acquaintance, Herr Obergruppenfiihrer Lorenz, a sort 
of General of the S.S., who has since come a good deal 
into public notice, and is rather a striking personality. Like 
myself, he was a Prussian cadet, and then an officer — an 
elegant, good-looking man, who had married a rich and 
very ambitious woman. He had become a sort of amateur 
farmer. He farmed his property on the ^^biologicar* method 
of Rudolf Steiner, the anthroposophist, and the result was 
that the financial return from his farming grew steadily 
more meagre. Lorenz, who later filled a high office in 
Hamburg, and played a certain part in the background, 
assumed the appearance of an innocent bon vivant, fond of 
his joke and of wine and women. 

During this visit Himmler, Lorenz, and Artur Greiser 
(who was later to succeed me at Danzig, and who was then 
a prominent leader of the S.S. and the head of the Danzig 
police), shut themselves up for a considerable part of 
this day in the country in a special conference. I took no 
part in the conference, but learned later what it was about, 
both through Himmler and later from the rather talkative 
Greiser. I give here a summary of the discussion, which 
seems to me to be of importance because Himmler was on a 
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tour of inspection of the whole of Germany and the subjects 
mentioned at Danzig were brought up everywhere else. • 

It was the late autumn of 1933, and the discussion was 
concerned at the outset with the serious situation of Gei many 
and Nazism at that time. Himmler declared that the party 
must arm itself against an attempt at a militaxy putsch and 
a counter-revolution under von Papen. It must also be 
prepared against any rising of the Storm Troopers, who 
wanted to see their secoiid, Socialist revolution and were 
dissatisfied with Hitler’s policy. The possibility must also 
be reckoned v/ith of attempts at a general strike on the part 
of the industrial population. Other Powers, particularly 
France, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, were trying to upset 
the internal order in Germany through subversive activities. 
They found dangerous auxiliaries among the numbers of 
politically discontented persons in the country. There were 
also dangers of Communist action. At any moment a pre- 
ventive war might be launched against Germany. But the 
worst peril of all w^as the threatened decay of the party. 
When power had been attained it was discovered that there 
was not only no unity in regard to future policy but no 
united group of leaders. The party included a sort of sample 
collection of all political outlooks in Germany, from crass 
reactionaries to doctrinaire pacifists and the extremest 
Left-wing Socialists. 

The splitting up of the paity, continued Himmler, into 
various camps, involving the collapse of the whole German 
revolution, was almost inevitable if stem measmra were 
not adopted. Thus an impressive terroristic act was indis- 
pensable. Every branch of the opposition must be intimi- 
dated and kept in permanent fear. Many other measures, 
however, were also needed, and it was these that he had 
come to discuss. All these questions must be considered 
in the light of the possibility that war might break out at 
any time. Consequently they were of the utmost urgency. 
At any moment Adolf Hitler might be the victim of an 
assassin. He, Himmler, was earnestly occupied at aE times 
with the protection of the Ftlhrer from assassins and con- 
spirators, but he could not guarantee effective protection- 
It was necessary to create an atmosphere of terror, and not 
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only 'among the masses and among Marxists and Catholics, 
but above all among the middle-class Nationalists, the so- 
called allies in the national revolution, the officers, officials, 
industrial leaders, and junkers. 

We must all be prepared for harsh measures, said Himmler. 
He had no use for mealy-mouthed, soft-hearted individuals. 
The most useless of all were the ideologues, and unfor- 
timately the party was chock-full of them. There were lots 
of them among the old party comrades. These men were 
always ranting about their views and their convictions, and 
claiming the right of the “old guard” to criticize. There 
would have to be a sharp pruning of them. The training 
and selection of the S.S. was one of the principal tasks in the 
safeguarding of the future. He would not have in the S.S. 
a single party comrade, of however long standing, who gave 
reason for the slightest suspicion that he regarded himself 
as entitled to offer his personal criticism. There must be 
blind obedience in the S.S. 

Himmler described the methods by which he proposed to 
create the “atmosphere of terror.” To begin with, all still 
existing groups of so-called leaders must be got rid of, and 
all classes, not merely the industrial workers, made leader- 
less. These groups of leading persons included officers, 
officials, industrialists, junkers, and also ministers of religion, 
teachers, and high school professors. The scale of treat- 
ment was: winning over, applying pressure, destroying. 
He recommended the first method. The best means of 
winning persons over was corruption and the knowledge 
of the way to exploit human weaknesses — alcohol, gambling, 
debts, women, boys. Ambition, envy, greed were useful 
auxiliaries. The first thing of all was to know all about 
these people! Index cards must be accumulated and dossiers 
collected. All this must be scientifically done. No amateur- 
' ishness ! It was not a matter for petty informers . They might, 
indeed, spoil everything. Bureaux for the combating of 
corruption, such as had been set up in many parts of the 
country, were nonserKe. On the contrary — ^let the swamp 
flora grow merrily! Keep registers! Keep silence — and 
then, at the critical moment, send a friendly invitation to 
the man; Look here, we know all about you. Will you do 
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what we want with a good will, or shall we leave it to the 
Public Prosecutor — 

Himmler called that the noiseless revolution. It was far 
more effective, he said, than shouting and menaces and 
cocky speeches. “Get them all into the cadres of the S.S., 
these barons and young aristocrats!” he said. “Once they 
are in, we shall have them under control. They will belong 
to me, and woe to them if they do not obey. Don’t be 
afraid of their spoiling our cadres. We shall tame them, 
not they us. I know the Stahlhelm and the German Nation- 
alists have given the word to get into the party, gain influence, 
work up to the leading posts, and corrupt the National 
Socialists. They will have the surprise of their lives. One 
year will be enough for me to make such a change in them 
all that they will no longer remember what they used to 
tliink and believe. We will give them successful careers. 
They shall eat into the army for me. They shall penmeate 
and win over the officials. Get them all in, the young sons of 
the old nobility! Each of the youngsters will drag not only 
his old papa but a lot of old uncles into our zone of influence. 

“Only, no mistaken jealousy! The big jobs are not all 
reserved for old party comrades. The old Pg’s can wait. 
We are sure of them. But the correct officials, the men who 
are proud of their immaculacy, we must have them. Just 
note down each little peccadillo, money irregularities, other 
men’s wives, tampering with documents, French leave, 
whatever it may be. Everybody has his hidden record.” 

Himmler was a typical representative of the lower middle 
class, with its envy and hatred of the more fortunate classes; 
and he despised the past ruling groups. But instead of the 
sanguinary conflicts of earlier revolutions he considered it 
better to take the path of corruption. It was less expensive 
and less dangerous. He went on to make a sharp attack on 
Rohm, leader of the Storm Troopers, as a frivolous, iPut-of- 
date amateur revolutionist. Rohm imagined, he said, that 
he had organized the revolutionary masses in his Storm 
Troops. All Rohm had really done, said Himmler, was to 
create an ex-service men’s association in which the revolu- 
tionary spirit had degenerated into beer-drinking and boast- 
ing. He, Himmler, cared ho more for revolutionary emotion 
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tfian for heroic feelings in the troops on the battlefield. He 
valued the efficiency and adaptability of special troops of a 
nucleus organization, men who had undergone practical 
training, more than all the revolutionary feelings hatched 
out by idle intellectuals. Rohm, with a mass of Philistines 
stuck into brown shirts, whom he regarded as the advance 
guard of the revolution, was trying to attain ends of which 
he, Himmler, was assured without any noise or any mass 
play-acting. To get the Reichswehr under his control 
required entirely different manoeuvres from the setting in 
motion of the masses. But there was no arguing with the 
man, he was beyond control. 

The true purpose of the S.S. was just what Himmler had 
stated. It was to be the nucleus organization, working with 
precision and drilled for special objects, of the permanent 
coup d’etat. Protection from counter-revolution was only 
to be secured by the same cadres with which, if the need 
arises, a coup d’etat is led. The revolution of dynamism is 
nothing but a permanent coup d’etat. 

As for the admission of members of the old aristocracy 
to the S.S., Himmler largely succeeded, and with the result 
he anticipated. The young men of so-called good social 
position ^d not gain the influence over the S.S. of which 
they dreamed; it was they themselves whose backbone was 
broken. They became diligent students of nihilism. They 
were soon the best and most rabid of the officers in Himmler’s 
coup d’etat forces. A few months later I had the doubtful 
honour of an official visit from Himmler during a new tour 
of inspection. His motor car was driven by yoimg Prince 
Dohna-Schlobitten, a scion of one of the oldest Prussian 
families- He was a simple S.S. man, and came in his uniform. 
Over our beer in the evening at ray house, in an incautious 
moment, I asked the prince what had brought him into the 
party. He stammered a few enthusiastic words about 
Germany’s future greatness. It was evident that his reasons 
were of a different nature. His properties were on the verge 
of bankruptcy. He had to obtain influence among the new 
rulers if he was not to lose everything. It was the spectre 
of the expropriation and settlement of their estates that drove , 
many junkers into the arms of the Nazis. But there were yet 
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Other grounds. Their capitulation was hidden from their, 
own eyes, and their self-respect preserved, by the slogan 
which Himmler himself cunningly promoted — “Into the 
party cadres, in order to gain influence and ultimately 
control.” 

Only those who had the opportunity of witnessing this 
whole process from within are competent to form any judg- 
ment of this subtle contest, this competition in cunning, 
this tricking of the tricksters, this whole witches’ sabbath of 
craftiness and despair and self-delusion. 

Himmler was a friend of Darre, who succeeded him as 
the party’s agrarian expert. Darre held very high rank in 
the S.S. Both men were interested in the racial improve- 
ment of the German people. Darre kept a sort of stud-book 
of the S.S., with precise genealogical tables for every member. 
The S.S. was to be not only the revolutionary or counter- 
revolutionary nucleus organization but also the racial elite 
of the German people. Here the new nobility was to grow 
up. A new nobility of blood, not of patent or of business 
success. 

It was a curious fancy in this cold revolutionary and 
policeman. But very characteristic of the German revolu- 
tion, in which radical rationalism is coupled with a biolo- 
gical mysticism. It is easy to understand a radical revolu- 
tionary who has chosen from aU classes, to form a Praetorian 
Guard for the revolution, their wildest and most unscru- 
pulous and brutal elements. One can understand an A1 
Capone being promoted to be the guardian of a State and 
its supreme policeman. Why not? Many a landowner has 
turned his most dangerous poacher into the most efficient 
of keepers. But an A1 Capone who proposes to make his 
people “racially efficient,” and to convert his gang into the 
racial elite of his people, is a grotesque, unique in history. 

In Germany even the A1 Capones turn philosopher. 
Himmler feds himself to be the saviour of the human race. 
Why have the great peoples of history perished? Because 
they no longer had a master class left among them. A 
nobility of blood gave place to a nobility of trade and wealth. 
When the ruling classes have become nothing more than a 
i^lionaire .mob, the nation’s historic doom is sealed. But 
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why should that degeneration not be arrested? An aris- 
tocraty can be trained. A cruel, conscienceless, physically 
highly trained elite, maintained by the harshest discipline — 
to create something of that sort is to preserve a nation from 
decay. Revolution means the rise of new leader-groups. 
The meaning of the great new revolution is nothing else 
than the endowment of the world with a new master race. 
In the revolutions of the past the new leader-groups were 
thrown up by chance. The masters of the historic revolu- 
tions were chance leaders. That is why no successful revolu- 
tion ever lasted long. Those leaders thrown up by chance 
were unable to maintain their success. Together with the 
supposed achievements of their revolutions, they sank back 
into obscurity. A revolution can only win through if it 
brings into power a master class that understands how to 
use power, an enduring, self-renewing class, transmitting its 
rules of leadership and its discipline from generation to 
generation. 

It must be rooted in the land. It must make itself respon- 
sible for its families, and must have the prospect of long- 
continued success. It must be prolific. The best thing is to 
settle it, as Darre proposes, in special nobles’ estates, in 
entailed properties on conquered soil. As guardians of the 
frontiers, in an imperilled situation under the nose of a 
foreign nation, where their superior strength as lords of all 
around them must be continually in evidence. So they will 
be made a class of masters of the State and at the same time 
a source of the racial renovation of the world. 

Such is Himmler’s argument. Like Darre, he is a biological 
revolutionary. **Have you realized,” he said in one of our 
talks, ^^that we are witnessing a vast process of biological 
division of the human race? Man is undergoing a biological 
mutation. In future there will be two species of man.” I 
did not encourage him to pursue the subject. I had heard 
much the same thing from Hitler. But, preposterous though 
it may sound, it is just this that is seductive in Nazism. ^ It 
has the ring of a childish, low-brow version of ideas which 
so many people have already had, intellectuals of all sorts 
of schools, men both of the Sight and the Left. 

The sense of belonging to a new species of humanity has 
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been implanted by Himmler and Darrd and Hitler in the 
rising revolutionary dlite, which acts on the strength of that 
sense. Himmler, once a breeder of small live-stock, now 
marshal of the Gestapo, no longer breeds rabbits and geese; 
he breeds men. And out of the great ferment of the world 
revolution he imagines that he is breeding the new man. 

rv 

THE ETERNAL PAGAN 

“Revolutions that exhaust themselves in the cities are not 
events of secular importance. Only when the peasantry are 
on the move does a nation enter a new epoch.” 

It was Darre, then head of the Nazi party “Bureau for 
Agrarian Affairs” {Agrarpolitischer Apparat), who dished up 
that portentous generalization for us. There is a measure 
of truth in it. Even the Mzirxist Socialists had grasped the 
fact, if somewhat late. They tried to revolutionize the pea- 
sants. But how? Entirely in accordance with the pre- 
scriptions of their system of ideas. They tried to draw the 
rural population into the class war. They played off the 
agricultural employees and workers against the landowners. 
They tried to set the landed peasantry into opposition to the 
larger owners. They squeezed the farmer’s life into the 
Procrustes’ bed of their economic doctrine. What resulted 
was anything but a revolutionizing of the peasantry. 

The peasant farmer, together with the agricultural 
labourer and mainy of the large landowners, belongs, at 
least on the Continent of Europe, to a pre-capitalist order. 
He is not to be impressed by economic slogans, in spite of 
the proverbial acquisitiveness of the peasant. Msirxism 
failed to realize this. But Nazism grasped the fact. It was 
Darrd who interpreted the problem of the peasant to Hitler 
in a way he could follow. The revolutionizing of the peasant 
then meant winning him over to National Socialism. It 
was considered tliat Nazism would never enter into power 
without the support of the peasants. They had to be won 
over. But that would not be achieved merely by promising 
economic advantages. The peasant is by nature suspicious. 
He will place no faith in benefactors who set out to make 
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liim^ presents without demanding anything in return. 
National Socialism attacked him from another angle. 

Scratch the peasant’s regular routine of life, with its 
incrustations of relics of ancient traditions, and everywhere 
there are revealed hidden vestiges of immemorial mythology 
and a paganism that governs, not, it is true, his actual 
thoughts, but his subconscious reactions. From weather 
lore to the no longer intelligible customs and ancient magic 
rites to which he clings, he lives in a world that contains 
many elements of the ages before the coming of rationalism. 
His conception of property, his immersion in the life of the 
homestead, his conceptions of work and remuneration, are 
influenced by elements to which the political agitator from 
the cities is as complete a stranger as the white colonial is 
to the primitive savage. 

The world of the primitive man cannot be set in motion 
by rational propaganda, but only by rousing his subconscious 
self. That is just what Nazism did. It appealed to certain 
primitive instincts of the peasantry. It lured them into 
listening to tiie earthbound voices that recalled fitful 
memories of an age long before civilization and Christianity. 

I observed the process of revolutionary subversion among 
the German peasantry from very close at hand. We farmers, 
far from realizing what was in the wind, listened to Darre’s 
argument that what was wanted was the liberation of the 
peasant from the clutches of sterile economic rationalism.. 
The American farmer, he explained, treats his profession 
as an economic occupation like any other. He easily gives 
it up, he is not rooted in his profession. He is indifferent to 
the requirements of the soil; he lives only by the ruthless 
exploitation of the fertility of his fields. That may do well 
enough for two or three decades; then he abandons his 
farm — ^it b becoming a desert. He is compelled to five in 
'this way by the economic laws of profits and pric«. So 
long as he remains subject to these laws, his life is passed in 
progressive self-destruction. He ruins his private existence 
and he ako ruins the irreplaceable soil. There is no stopfaEg 
the process of t umiTi g vast regions of once firuitfui soil, soil 
of which the fertility was maintained or increased through 
thousands of years, into barren moorland. The process is 
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only accelerated by the use of artificial fertilizers. Manldnd 
is marching toward crises of unimaginable dimensions.' 

Darr6 worked on these ideas, right in themselves, ideas 
which have long filled many thinking agriculturists with 
concern for the future. But he used them to spin the threads 
of political seduction with quite other objectives. How, he 
asked, can this stdcidal agrarian policy be stopped? By 
continually tightened rationalization of the faims, by the 
subtlest calculation, by struggling with the dear old slate 
and pencil for every fraction of a pfennig that can be 
added to the profit on working? Or by a Liberal agrarian 
policy, allowing the economic law of competition to wreak 
bankruptcy on the farms until the farmer has been found 
who produces at the minimum prime cost? Much as a new 
hotel business is allowed to go bankrupt three or four times 
over until at last a remunerative basis has been reached? 
T his is what my friend Professor Aercboe called “the 
migration of the soil to the best farmer.” 

“No,” replied Darre, “that is not the way at all. The 
peasant farmer must not only be freed from the Liberal 
system, he must be recognized as not following an economic 
occupation at all in the ordinary sense. His purpose is not 
to make money, but to support a family. Agriculture 
follows economic laws of its own. It cannot be confined 
within the modem capitalist commercial system. It does 
not even belong to the pre-capitalist commercial system. It 
must be given the conditions it needs. It can only breathe 
and live in, so to speak, an independent economic province. 
That sort of thing cannot be achieved through politicians 
who regard as impossible everything that lies outside current 
ideas. Even the so-called agrarian parties, the Conservative 
German Nationalists with their Hugenberg, even^ the 
Reichslandbund or National Land Union with Count Kalk- 
reuth at its head, even these groups think only in capitalist 
terms, in categories of Liberal economics, and are therefore 
unfitted to offer any real guarantee of the farmer’s ■\dtal 
rights. This can be provided only by a great revolution. 
Only the revolutionary movement of National Socialism has 
the strength to recover for agriculture its proper place as the 
highest, the leading class. Higher even than its occupation 
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of feeding the nation is its mission to serve as the source of 
the renewal of the blood of the nation. The towns die out. 
They depend for existence on a permanent influx from the 
country. Without that source of life in the families on the 
land, the Western nations would perish, just as the peoples 
of the Mediterranean w-ere desiccated and burnt up in 
their city colonies.’^ 

Darre hammered ideas of this sort into us. We were 
convinced that they were right, and we found ready listeners 
in our professional colleagues. The peasant is more or less 
conscious of belonging in reality to a different way of life to 
the townsman's. Others may rail at him as a stupid peasant 
because they cannot follow his slow and alien logic, but he, 
like anyone else, feels his own way of life to be normal, and 
judges the townsman's life by it. Nazi propaganda worked 
on the agriculturist's self-esteem. It did not address him as a 
backward semi-savage. It did not talk to him with ill- 
concealed pity and condescension, ‘‘as if he were a sick 
horse"; it set out, on the contrary, to increase his self- 
assurance. It overcame his inferiority complexes, cultivated 
for centuries. Suddenly everybody of importance set himself 
down as a peasant, or at all events of a peasant family. Thus 
the peasant grew ready to rebel against ideas and views 
which up to then he had felt to be unnatural, but with which 
he had put up as an inescapable burden, a burden against 
which rebellion was of no more use than against bad 
weather or cattle plagues or any other blow of fate. 

In this way, in a few years of acute agricultural crisis, the 
German peasant, until then a patient and generally unpo- 
litical, indeed unhistoried class, was won for a revolution 
not concerned at all with the restoration of the peasant to his 
old rights, as the most ancient class in human society; a 
revolution aiming at something entirely different. 

The paradoxical result was achieved, here as elsewhere, 
of tempting the peasant with the opposite of what was really 
afoot. Darr6 showed him a Promised Land of tradition, he 
tempted him with the restoration of his independent status, 
with liberation from urban control. He promised him seen* 
rity of tenure and the recognition of the peculiar nature of his 
calling. The peasant's customs, his proverbs, his way of 
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thought, his old faith, even his superstitions, were acclaimed. 
By bringing all these things into the foreground and making 
him conscious of them, by continually talking about them, 
by making festivals out of them, and by erecting them into 
a preposterous substitute for religion, they were robbed of 
their value, torn from their roots; and the peasant, like 
other classes, was delivered into the hands of scepticism, 
unscrupulousness, and finally nihilism. He was unsettled 
and revolutionized, the even tenor of his life was upset, and 
the very things that were ostensibly to have been preserved 
and fostered were destroyed. Instead of a separate economic 
province for agriculture there was built up an all-powerful 
machine that turned the German peasantry into a single 
vast, all-comprehending collectivity. In this there remained 
no vestige of the things that had filled the peasant’s life. 
Under the grotesque make-believe of a struggle for freedom, 
the peasantry were delivered up by Nazism to a new servi- 
tude, a new serfdom. In place of dependence on the chang- 
ing conditions of a market alleged to be manipulated by 
smart city dealers and Jew speculators, there came total 
dependence on the State. 

It took the peasants a long time to discover the deception. 
I am not sure that the bulk of them yet see clearly the par- 
lous state to which they have been reduced. Good prices 
have concealed for years the fact of the collectivization of 
agriculture. The peasants have become State servants. 
Agriculture is today a branch of the public service. The 
peasant is a civil seivant, and one who is tied to his post. 

Was this a deliberate, cimning piece of deception? Has it 
all come inevitably, against the intentions of those respon- 
sible? I am inclined to assume that both the one and the 
other are true. Darrd is a shrewd organizer, with a regular 
passion for organization. It was his ambidon to organize 
agriculture on a military model. His directing staff was a 
copy of the army General Staff. But his first ideas undoub- 
tedly ran in the (iirection of a peasantry with an independent 
status. He belonged originally to the revolutionary Con- 
servatives. These people’s conservative ideas are always at 
issue with their modem methods of organization. The 
result is that they, carry into practice not the ideas but only 
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the inetliods of organization. Darrc began his career as 
something of a writer. But he had no intention of remaining 
a rather perverse modern Rousseau of agriculture. His 
talent for organization enabled him to create his “Bureau 
for Agrarian Affairs.” He became the whipper-in of the 
peasants. The saving of the peasantry — that was the 
ideological deception. The machinery was the reality. All 
that remained of the grandiose enterprise of peasant libera- 
tion was a very efficient subjection of the peasantry to the 
public authorities; Bolshevism has achieved nothing 
approaching it. 

That was not all. At the first agricultural exhibition after 
the Nazi seizure of power Darre allowed himself to be 
acclaimed, to begin with, as the great liberator of the 
peasants, outshining even Freiherr vom Stein, the great 
Prussian statesman of the time of the Napoleonic wars. But 
in addition to this, although less openly, Darre took the 
credit for the spiritual liberation of the peasantry from their 
most dangerous oppressor — Christianity. 

Cautiously, but with steady purpose, Darre took up the 
struggle against Christianity. He succeeded very gradually, 
but very effectively, in shattering the Christian traditions 
among the German peasantry. He steered clear of the 
coarseness and brutality of Julius Streicher. He was craftier 
even than Hitler. He showed the more positive sides of an 
un-Christian belief in the forces of nature, the gods of 
fertility, of life and death, of race. From old and forgotten 
customs and sagas and folk-tales he deduced a sort of half- 
subconscious, half vigorously alive primeval faith. This he 
claimed to be far superior to the Jewish-Chiistian religious 
conceptions, and to give the peasant the thing he sought in 
his many hours of lonely work, the answer to the riddles of 
Hfe, an answer in face of which there is neither sin nor 
-salvation. Subtly and effectively this new faith was instilled 
drop by drop into the peasant, through every conceivable 
channel — ^magazines, exhibitions, recreatiom. This propa- 
ganda is worth studying. It is of the same order as Goebb^’s 
mass propaganda, but in my opinionjmuch subtler and mcare 
dangerous. 

Why did Dan^ want to wean the peasants firom their 
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Christian faith? There is only one answer — to revolutionize 
them. The peasant was to become the battering-ram- of the 
great world revolution. He had to be set in motion, and he 
had first to be made spiritually detached. He had to become 
ready for great adventures. He had to be divorced in spirit 
from his slow, shackled life, in order to be prepared to take 
part in the modern form of the barbarian invasions, in new 
\'ast conquering migrations which would mark the main 
lines of a new age. 

Darre’s struggle against the Christian peasants for a new 
pagan peasantry is more than a fad. It is the kernel of his 
agrarian policy. Outsiders used to wonder at it, and to 
laugh at the continual inclusion in the agricultural periodi- 
cals, alongside serious articles, of these articles on pagan 
beliefs, plant worship, and so on, with veiled attacks on 
Christianity. But they were there for a purpose, and they 
w'ere of more importance than the technical education of the 
peasant. There is, however, an inconsistency between this 
romantic revolutionizing and the super-rational collecti- 
vizing of the peasant, subjecting him to the machinery of a 
vast organization. Such inconsistencies belong to the 
fundamental facts of our harassed existence. Men like 
Darre, for all their air of rationalism and of magnificent 
planning, do not act rationally. They act instinctively, 
like all revolutionaries, even when they preach the gospel of 
economic and social planning. They live amid the incon- 
sistencies of their nature. They become dominated by a 
revolutionary temperament that urges them to the destruc- 
tion of everj^ing in the old order that they meet with. It 
does not matter in the least in itself what interpretation they 
offer of the fact, but it is certainly of interest to a later 
period. Here is what X)arr6 himself had to say to his closer 
intimates about the “greatest peasant revolution of ^1 
times:” 

“There can never again be any turning back. Humanity 
must make an end, once for all, of this degenerate Christian 
epoch of faintheartedness and spiritlessness. Man must be 
strong. Man must be entirely rooted in this world. Domi- 
nance, harshness is our duty!” 

Darr6 is no orator. He speaks haltingly, lifelessly. He is 
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rather better as a writer, but still wooden and uninspired. 
There is nothing in his speeches or writings that would 
suggest that he is one of the real driving forces among the 
leaders of this nihilistic revolution. He told us once that he 
had a secret for us. We should grow' old and grey, he said, 
in this struggle. We were destined to grow' prematurely old. 
We were using ourselves up like a candle burning at both 
ends. But he did not complain of it. It was the mission of our 
generation to start on its course the greatest movement of all 
times. Man had to be saved as a biological creature, as 
nature’s highest breed. He did not know whither we were 
going. Even the Leader did not know. There lay his 
greatness — ^in spite of this he dared everything at every 
point and stziked his whole existence. He would win. Out 
of this present epoch — that was our course, and it was all we 
knew, and all we reaUy needed to know at present. Perhaps 
the National Socialists would be remembered through all 
ages as the greatest destroyers in the history of the world. 
All reserves must be thrown into this struggle. The last 
reserves were we peasants. That would mean the destruc- 
tion of the last remains of a primitive society — ^wdth the 
whole of its unbroken strength and power of regeneration. 
This was extremely periloxis. He was just as well aware of it 
as the Leader. It might exhaust the German nation, perhaps 
the whole civilized world, exhaust it utterly. But the venture 
must be made. Power must so be released. The power that 
would rejuvenate the world. 

I do not know whether I have reproduced these tirades 
with entire accuracy. At its climaxes this Nazi revolution was 
always heilf a Wagner opera. The other half was cuiming 
conspiracy. Yet these Parsifal-Young Siegfkied tirades were 
the expression of genuine feeling. We were then xmder the 
influence of suggestion — ^the suggestion that we were wit- 
nessing the beginning of a great world epoch. I could see the 
impression made on my professional colleagues, on farmers 
all over Germany, They were influenced not by the actual 
content of the appeal to themj but by a fenatic^al wilL I must 
admit that I, too, was under the influence of its sugg^tive 
force. 

Christianity, Darre went on to say, was the mortally 
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dangerous doctrine of a suicidal race. It sealed the death *of 
the great civilizations, the death of races and of free men. 
The struggle against Christianity could only be brought to a 
victorious conclusion by the unbroken strength of the pea- 
sants, who had never been completely Christianized, Not 
the atheistic, frivolous proletarian of the great cities was 
called to lead the struggle: if he did, it would end in a 
superstition even more pernicious and destructive than 
Christianity. Only the peasant, with his faith in the powers 
of nature, could really liberate the world from the night- 
mare of Christianity, The peasant, who witnessed daily the 
practical demonstration of the value of race. The peasant, 
who was familiar with the conception of breeding. The 
peasant, who knew that life knows nothing of the conception 
of equality, but only those of quality and of organic structure. 

Darre then gave us his ideas of a new constitution for the 
peasantry. He showed the tasks of the landowner, who, he 
said, was in no way out of date but had important duties of 
education and example. The normal farm, he said, for the 
free peasant should be of the size that could be cultivated 
with a team of four horses. He condemned small holdings as 
demoralizing. He put forward his idea of the ^‘'nursery 
farms,’’ on which the best racial 61 ite should be settled as a 
new aristocracy. He showed the necessity of improving the 
human race by systematic breeding. He explained the 
gigantic task of the compilation of a studbook of the whole 
German people, in which each family should be registered 
with the chief traits of its heredity. Systematic breeding on 
the basis of the best blood-lineage would effect, in the course 
of generations of selection, the elimination of the meaner 
components of the German nation. But this elimination by 
breeding must be confined as an esoteric doctrine to the 
German race, and not extended to the other races, the Slavs 
and the Mediterranean peoples. 

Men must be liberated, said Darre in conclusion, from the 
falsified outlook on life for which Christianity was respon- 
sible, before the great ideas of a systematic perfection of 
humanity could be cornprehended. The struggle for human 
liberation was not concerned with material alleviations of 
the btirdens of life, or the spread of scncalled technical 
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advances, which liberalistic and socialistic doctrinaires 
praised as human progress. With all this comfort men were 
going to ruin just as certainly as in the close atmosphere of 
Christianity. For that reason National Socialism was the 
pemy both of “Jewish” Christianity and Jewish liberal- 
istic-socialistic doctrinairism. Only we, the revolutionary 
peasants, could preserve the meaning and the mission of 
life. Life would sink if it ceased to rise. “The raising of life 
is the meaning of the revolution.” 

This Darre was a fanatic, a revolutionary, in spite of his 
cold-blooded nature. So began the drilling of the peasants, 
who plunged head over heels into the new adventure. They 
did it with glee, the peasant youths and maidens. 

V 

THE LITTLE MONSTER 

Goebbels, the “Doctor,” was not very popular in the 
party. Forster, Hitler’s Benjamin among the Gauleiter, weU 
informed about internal party matters and about the party 
magnates, was not the only one to warn me, with a gesture 
of contempt, not to have too much to do with the man — he 
was dangeroiis. A useful man, he said, but not a genuine 
National Socialist. From other quarters in the party, too, I 
heard nothing but disapproving remarks about Goebbels. 
The man somehow did not fit in properly with the National 
Socialist style. The simple party comrades had very soon 
got that feeling. The initiated probably had more solid 
grounds than mere feelings for disowning this dialectician 
among the German revolutionaries as an alien element. 

The first time I heard him in public I had the same 
feeling. “He belongs,” I said to myself, “to another school of 
revolutionism”: he belonged to the big city, the asphalt 
streets, the proletarian quarter; this was all intelligence and 
logic-chopping, pure culture of intellectual extremism, ready 
to assume any colour, red or blue or pink. The subject of 
Goebbels’s speech on this occasion was as popular aS; could 
be; it had the strange title “Political photo-mounting.” 
Political photo-mounting, political phantasmagoria, I kept 
thinking, as the little man. with the l^p and the excessively 
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big head and the sonorous voice delivered a malevolent, 
oVer-smart, fundamentally empty and even unexciting 
review of current political figures and problems. “The 
secret representative of Communism in the party,” said a 
prominent party member to me later in Berlin — once more, 
no friend of Goebbels. The man understood the technique 
of subversion and incitement. Did he understand anything 
else? 

Later I saw this Mephistophelean little SpoUgeburt aus 
Dreck und Feuer^ this “vile abortion of filth and fire,” in 
Faust’s words, at close quarters, and I had a few conver- 
sations with him, which themselves told me enough about 
him. He was one of those morbid intellectuals, tom by 
ambition and hunger for power, who saw in a revolution 
the great opportunity of getting real power into their 
hands. If radical intellectuals like Lenin and Trotsky could 
bring down and build up realms, and perhaps rule the world, 
then it could be done still better with the German nation 
at one’s back. Left unsatisfied by all other “adventures of 
the spirit,” this unsuccessful writer threw himself into the 
waves of a revolution like Stavrogin in Dostoyevsky’s The 
Possessed. He would have been at bottom the familiar type 
of revolutionary, if he had not been himself the pre-eminent 
example of the utter lack of any doctrine, any ideological 
mission, in the German nihilistic revolution, 

“These people have no future; that is why they cling so 
much to the present.” I noted these words of Goebbels’s in a 
talk I had with him. I no longer remember the connexion 
in which they were spoken. Perhaps he was referring to the 
democracies; perhaps only to the men of the middle class 
which he so hated, clinging to their present little jobs or 
offices because they had a vague but justified feeling that 
their day was over. But perhaps the phrase still better fits 
the “Doctor” himself, the eagerness with which he threw his 
arms round the present, enjoying everything except the 
one prize which, with all his tactical manoeuvres, he had 
not yet been able to win, the possession of real power. 

The “Doctor ”-r-he was a man with a certain literary and 
historical education — ^was aware, with the morbid gift of 
anticipation of the radical intellectual, of the direction 
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whicA tliis whole Nazi movement was taking. The great 
division of epochs had come. It mattered notliing whether 
a man proceeded from Bolshevism or Fascism; the only 
thing that mattered was whether he was for subversion or 
conservation. There is only a single party of revolutionaries, 
as there is only a single party of reactionary conserv'ation. 
Happy simplification! Nothing else counts in thb epoch. 
If one has grasped this mystery, one knows one’s real 
friends and enemies. One also knows the right weapons 
with which to achieve victory. Only the stupid fool who 
does not trust himself to accept real life, full life in all its 
cruelty, to enjoy, to rule, is not on the side of the revolution. 
But what is the meaning today of being on the side of the 
revolution? Can a Liberal be on that side, an advocate of 
reasonable, moderate progress? Is the class-conscious worker, 
fighting for wage increases, on the side of the revolution? 
Are all the petty phrasemakers on that side, the men who 
plume themselves on being in thought and feeling “on the 
side of human liberty,” those hystericzil individuals, eaten 
up with envy, who are eager for a fundamental reformation 
of the world and for the introduction of universal State 
planning, but at home cannot even manage their wife and 
their spoiled child? All these cocks crowing on their dung- 
hills to announce the European revolution and continually 
fighting for freedom and the future at imaginary barricades? 
All those crazy Utopians and planners, to say nothing of the 
goody-goody humanitarians who prostitute themselves for 
a world of eternal peace? The motley army of Philistines, 
the “rebel” Bohemians — are all these on the side of the real, 
the great revolution? 

Revolution today is a launching into the unknown, is the 
brutal destruction of the things of yesterday out of a cruel 
lust for annihilation. It no longer wants equality, but the 
noble, gay inequality of -the creative life. It is not fraternity, 
but the intoxicating stru^le for power, the eternally dan- 
gerous gamble for success, for high place, for dominance: 
the steelir^ struggle for existence, the nobly brutal struggle 
of the jxmgle, life for life, in which the victory is to the 
strong and the strong is the lord of the jungle. He afone 
is free. For liberty, too, is not for the masses, but only fer 
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the sons of the gods — ^for the truly free spirits, the pioheers 
of a new human race that has liberated itself from the chains 
of a millennial servitude to the moral doctrines that are the 
enemies of life. 

Such is revolution today as Goebbels sees it. It is a great 
adventure. Nothing but that. And it no longer holds 
promises of blessings for humanity. Anyone who still has 
aspirations has not yet given himself up entirely to this 
delirious movement, he is only half a revolutionary. Such 
are the dreams of this ill-grained litde Doctor, who was 
credited in Geneva with the “Latin spirit” — Goebbels, who 
has remained just a literary man, an intellectual who had 
failed in his own sphere. He looks upon himself as a man 
of the Renaissance, and in reality he has the cold cruelty 
and the studied falseness of those earlier writers, beyond 
good and evil, who were the first to betray the spirit in order 
to sun themselves in the radiance of brutal power. 

I will not repeat what I have already written on other 
occasions about Goebbels. How, for instance, he has re- 
mained, when all is said, a little stinking bug. How he 
crawls in false friendship up to all those from whom he can 
suck power, and how he is coldly contemptuous and brutal 
wherever he feels that he is the stronger. To know what he 
is in reality and always will be, and to see him in the light 
thrown upon him by his many adventures and the scan- 
dalous stories of him, is not enough for an assessment of his 
character and his significance. It is necessary to know how 
this cripple regards himself, what he thinks he sees in his 
miiTor. 

What is power? Does it consist in the ability to command 
shooting and bombing and burning at will? The real 
master-magician of power is he who with his word impeb 
men to do what they do not really want to do, who with 
his incantations sends a new soul into their bodies. He is the ' 
man who implants in the masses and their masters alike the 
motives that prompt their actions. 

Warj to this physically weak person who has never had 
anything to do with soldiering, is a necessary but an essen- 
tially outmoded and ridiculous thing. He is no more a mili- 
tarist than a patriot. Hitler, whom he utterly hates because, 
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prdfoundly inferior to him in intellect as he is, he is never- 
theless at the head of the revolution, where Goebbels really 
ought to be — Hitler, with his passion for all things military, 
is absurd. To go on dreaming today of battles and victories 
in the old style, and to have the ambition to be “the greatest 
war-lord of all times,” is a ridiculous folly. There will be no 
more world wars, but only world revolutions. A war, it is 
true, is inevitable as the beginning of the last phase of a 
revolution. Hitler, as the revolutionary of a first or second 
phase, is really used up already. He belongs to the older 
generation, whereas he, Goebbels, may count himself as 
belonging to the younger, triumphant generation. 

Nations may seem to be battling for world domination. 
But the future war will turn at a critical point into open 
revolution. Suddenly it will no longer be nations that are 
in conflict, but classes and groupings. All conceptions will be 
thrown into confusion. The cleavage will pass through all 
peoples. The masses of aU lands will rise against their 
directing classes. At that point, when the war has become 
meaningless, the Doctor’s chance will come. Not until this 
chaos has arrived will the summons come to the shaper of 
the new — the modem Caesar. 

The new Caesar will have no resemblance to the old. He 
will have the stamp of an entirely new type of ruler. We 
can have only a dim notion of his quality. And there is no 
need to try to visualize it more clearly until it is revealed in 
his active presence. 

All this will sound fantastic and absurd. But recent years 
have shown how much that is fantastic has become audacious 
reality. It will be asked how I know it all. I have it at call in 
various statements which, when put together, become a 
little mirror that reflects the carefully concealed truth, 
tlie jealously preserved secret. Hitler and his friends were 
well aware that the “Doctor” was in reality their enemy, 
pursuing ends and aims of which they knew nothing- 
Goebbels is and always has been surrounded by mistrust 
and deep dissimulation. It was this mistrust that accounted 
fiar his bdng- set down as a Bolshevist in disguise, ^ough 
he cares no more for Socialism and Communism than for 
patriotism and nationalisim Germainy? The testing ground 
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for revolution. Socialism? Nothing but a means to an end^a 
means to revolution, but never the goal of one. Long before 
the party’s arrival in power Goebbels had written the 
famous atticle in which he pointed out the kinship between 
National Socialism and Bolshevism. At times he spoke 
enthusiastically in favour of a peaceful permeation of 
Bolshevism by Nazism and a German-Russian syml>iosis. 
But to his confidants he always showed how clearly he 
realized that Communism is at all times simply a path 
leading to a new system of private property and private 
capital, and that the classless society is bound to lead to a new 
class-formation with a new grading of incomes. The whole 
revolutionary process in our Western civilization remains 
always a simple rotation with no more result than the 
changing of places. Thus he also spoke of a “symbiosis 
of elites,” in other words, of the Nazi and Bolshevik party 
leaders. But his own thoughts were concerned with break- 
ing out of the circle of the old processes in our civilization 
into a new course in the void. 

Sometimes he played with the idea (and it was certainly 
not just an idle speculation) that it might become necessary 
to let the rising radicalism work itself out and run its course. 
He said he knew his Berlin workers very well. The moment 
might come when Nazism must seek new and firmer ground. 
Perhaps before some great crisis. It might be that the only 
safe course then would be to throw over the helm and enter 
into the closest collaboration with Communism both in 
home and foreign policy. If there came, for instance, a 
conflict with the army, the closest cooperation with the Com- 
munist workers in the Reich and with Bolshevism in Russia 
would produce revolution and war simultaneously, in face 
of which the whole lot of the Generals would shut up like 
a pocket-knife. 

That was a few months before June 30, 1934. I do not 
know how far it is true that Goebbels had advised Hitler 
to resist the army, or whether he conspired against Hitler 
and the army for a time, perhaps with Rohm, and what it 
was, in that case, that then induced him to side once more 
with Hitler. . , 

Knowing nothing about the truth of these things, I had 
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repeatedly tried to win Goebbels over to a moderate foreign 
policy. I was used to having to deal with a robust type of 
Nazi, and, assuming that this intellectual would be more 
likely to appreciate the motives of my own policy, I over- 
came my repugnance to this reptile. But Goebbels did not 
fall in with my ideas. He insisted that there was no possi- 
bility of war, “unless we ourselves want it.” With reference 
to Britain and France he said: “Those people have grown 
too comfortable to cut down their high standard of living, 
even for a few years, in order to maintain their position for 
the future.” 

He seemed to be particularly satisfied at the growing 
political tension and confusion, and advised me not to worry 
about temporary dijSiculties. “We have to get used to work- 
ing with high-tension current.” Later, when I proposed to 
call on him in the Prinz Friedrich Leopold Palace, he 
refused to receive me. Instead I had an informative talk 
with one of his adjutants, an ex-police oflBcer still suffering 
severely from wounds received in the last war. His brother, 
incidentally, was a friend of m i n e. This officer was totally 
unaffected by criticism of Goebbels and was completely 
devoted to him; he regarded him as not only the cleverest 
but the noblest and most helpful of men, a true philan- 
thropist, and a good comrade who treated him with the 
greatest consideration at times when his war woimd 
afflicted him. 

The “Doctor,” he said, was the most brilliant man con- 
ceivable. It was a pity that the Ftihrer did not provide him 
with the field of activity, that was really his due. So far as 
this officer could judge. Dr- Goebbels had entirely new 
ideas which might be described as a revolutionary strategy. 
In a future war, for instance, the supreme command might 
not lie in the hands of the military. Such a war would no 
longer consist only of armed conflicts; these would have to 
conffiim. very closely to a general plan drawn up not by any 
means from purely military considerations. 

To himself, as a former officer, such ideas had naturally 
been at first thoroughly alarming. They were all so pew 
and unfamiliar to him* Not to attack, for instance, when 
from a military, standpoint the attack should be made, but 
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to wait for the right political and psychological moment, 
had seemed to him to be really rather an astonishing idea. 
How was the right moment to be determined? But in the 
end he had seen the point of it all. The “Doctor” had the 
idea of waging war in the way a revolution is carried out, or 
a coup d’etat. The military would not come into action 
un til the last moment, if at all — ^for a sort of spring cleaning 
when ever3rthing was already cut and dry. Before that the 
enemy must be politically disintegrated. He must be crippled 
by divisions. When that had been done, the rest was merely 
a sort of pursuit of a beaten enemy. 

Wars are carried on today, he continued, no longer with 
vast masses of troops, but with highly trained, totally 
mechanized special troops. But unfortunately there was a 
disinclination to employ these in the right way. They were 
used on the old military lines — “pincers” movement, out- 
flanking, encirclement, Cannae! That was a mistake. 
The Generals always rejected revolutionary ideas at first. 
But the day would come when they would have to accept 
them. The day would come when their Latin would be of 
no more assistance to them, arid when, for instance, the 
wide spaces for operations, of which the military were so 
fond, would be no longer to be had, and a confined space 
strategy would have to be worked out — when, so to say, 
there was simply no field of operations in which to fight. 

“The Doctor,” said his adjutant, “has really wonderful 
ideas. In future wars, he thinks, there will be no fighting 
lines, but there will also be no deep fighting zones as in 
1918. The war will be really total, that is to say, universal; 
it will be everywhere. This is his line of thought: Feeling 
in the enemy country will be worked on in advance. Dis- 
unity will be sown among the ruling classes. An opposition 
group will be won over. Perhaps it will be possible to start 
putsches, to stage a notable change of Government, to 
engineer unrest and strikes. Suddenly countless detachments 
of specially trained troops land from the air. They do not 
attack the enemy, but try to avoid him. The aim of the 
strategic , plan is no longer, as in past wars, the destruction 
of die enemy forces; the aim in the modem warfare of the 
future is to seize or destroy at a stroke all the keypoints of 
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political, economic, and social life. Communications will 
be destroyed, and Ufe brought to a standstill. There will 
be no struggle between armies. The enemy’s forces will have, 
instead, to attack all over the country in order to recapture 
the occupied points. 

“Can you imagine the confusion!” concluded the adjutant, 
looking at me in triumph. “The old Government has been 
captured or killed; the whole of the machinery of the State 
is in the hands of the conqueror or destroyed or put out of 
action. If the plan has only partial success, the confusion 
will be so great that the final act then following, the military 
attack in force from without, is absolutely bound to succeed. 
Everything has been worked out down to the smallest 
detail. Every detachment has its special duty, in which it is 
carefully trained in model operations. Bear in mind the 
unrest already created in the enemy country, the political 
dissensions, the revolutionary efforts, the strike movements; 
assume downcast skies, and then the moment of complete 
surprise in the midst of peace, or of conditions approximat- 
ing to peace — ^that is the ‘Doctor’s’ idea.” 

I have nothing to add to that vision. It is similar, inci- 
dentally, to ideas Hitler himself suggested. It has not yet 
been carried out in its entirety. Some of these ideas have 
been used, but for the rest the old military plans have con- 
tinued to be followed. The new potentialities of mechanized 
arms have been tried out first. But it may be that the new 
ideas will be applied one day where all these new arms no 
longer sufiice. 

At that time I regarded such ideas as the creation of a 
mad revolutionary. Today I begin to understand the con- 
tempt Goebbels plainly showed me in our few meetings. 
That revolutionary regarded the men who were unable to 
think, as he did, in terms of new continents and of the phases 
of a world revolution, with all the arrogance of the man 
with knowledge in the presence of the ignorant. He is the 
man who might succeed, at a moment when the war has 
been fought to exhaustion or enters a critical phase, in tear- 
ing up the home fronts in all nations and wMpping up the 
masses into a ^eat, open, universal revolt. He may try 
to weld together Nazism and Bolshevism and the prole- 
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tarians of all countries into a single powerful block. It may- 
be that he will then unfurl the flag of the most radical 
Socialism. It may be he who will lead the final thrust of 
the revolution, with a wild cry for peace — Proletarians of 
all countries, fight against your warmongers! The “Doctor” 
is still waiting for his great opportunity. 

VI 

WINNING THE REVOLUTION! 

Rudolf Hess, Hitler’s deputy, once gave me a lecture, of 
which I am bound to say not only that he was right, but 
also that it was an example of those peculiar qualities of his 
which inspired universal respect for him. Why! it will 
be asked, is Hess, that rather diffident, embarrassed, shy 
man, with so little self-reliance that he rarely ventured to 
open his mouth, intelligent enough to achieve all that? 

Intelligent was just what he had to be. Hess had the 
thorny duty of composing quarrels — party crises, conflicts 
as to competence, rivalries; and clashes between government 
departments and party organs, military and civil authorities, 
business leaders and the party. All these things lay in Hess’s 
province. Not an enviable job. He performed his duty 
with tact. He listened silently to both sides. Frequently, 
that done, he remained silent. But not infrequently he 
dealt successfully with difficult conflicts. The man wanted- 
nothing for himself — everyone who had anything to do with 
him felt that. He seemed also to be free from the pushing 
self-importance of most of the high “Pg’s” {Parteigenossen or 
“party comrades”). He listened — a rare characteristic 
among the leaders; most of them only spoke. Hess inspired 
confidence. 

I often had to see him. The Danzig “Pg’s” complained 
one after another, and my colleagues in the Government in a 
body, of my democratic, pacifist, pro-Jewish policy. I had 
reason in turn for complaints of excesses on the part of 
Storm Troop leaders, and of the whole policy of Herr 
Forster, the Gauleiter^ It was on one of these occasions that 
the silent Hess came out of his shell and gave me that 
rebuke. 
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• “Listen,” he said, “you were, of course, perfectly right. 
But need you have told Forster that he knew nothing about 
industry? Why did you say that to him?” 

I replied that what I had said was that if the Gauleiter 
insisted on certain measures he understood nothing about 
industry. 

“We need not dispute about the precise words. In any 
case you stressed your superior knowledge, and that is not 
pleasant. Why need you have shown this man your 
superiority? Gould you not have made things clear to him?” 

I contended that I had done that to the very best of my 
ability. 

“Then you did not tackle him the right way. Forster is 
well-meaning. We are not theoreticians. If you get hold 
of the right arguments, he wiU give in to you. We are 
always ready to listen to reason. But riding the high horse 
and ‘coming it’ with your better education won’t do among 
comrades. Think of the burden aU these men, these Gauleiter, 
have to bear. They have to face the whole pressure of the 
party. They have to face the masses, with their hopes and 
claims. They are the men who have to justify to the masses 
the harsh and sometimes unintelligible steps tak^n by the 
party. Don’t make the man’s job still more difficult. Of 
course he may go wrong. Then you must put him right — 
in the proper way. But how do you know, after all, that 
your economic ideas are right? What do you mean by 
‘knowing something about industry’? The ablest experts 
have gone wrong, and many more of them will do the same. 
The whole lot of them, all the professors and bank directors 
and Ministers of Finance and of Economic Affairs, have 
known nothing about industry. Least of all the men actually 
engaged in industry. We may find in a year’s time that 
Forster saw things more accmately than you. Because you 
have not realized the thing he knows very well, that we are 
in the midst of a revolution which is making hay of all the 
rules of experience.” 

I contended that in this particular case the issue was over 
a simple matter that had nothing to do with controversial 
economic theories. 

Hess ignored my remark. -‘Do you suppose,” he continued. 
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“that I do not see sometimes that Herr Hitler is mistaken 
about something? But I don’t blurt it out. I hold my tongue. 
By and by I come back to the subject and put things right. 
As a i-ule Hitler notes the correction. Sometimes I fail to 
convince him. Then we have to put up with it.’’ He had 
found, he continued, that “education” at times like the 
present did more to falsify than clarify the vision. “These 
men are all what is called uneducated, but they are energetic. 
They have a devotion to their duties that nobody can 
exceed. The result is that they get infinitely more done than 
the respectable politicians of the past. Even if they some- 
times make mistakes. Their mistakes can be made good. 
But there is no getting rid of the indolence of the old political 
parties and officials — except with the jackboot.” 

I first met Hess at Obersalzberg. I found his quiet, 
friendly, reserved manner attractive, and felt that he was to 
be trusted, so that I frequently went to him with my troubles. 
I found him always ready to be helpful and to try to smooth 
things over. I spoke to him on every question ofimportance 
concerning Danzig. He presided over small Cabinet meet- 
ings in which decisions were arrived at concerning Danzig 
issues. He visited Danzig as Hitler’s representative at the 
marriage of Gauleiter Forster. He came to see me on that 
occasion. He has an attractive, quiet wife, who manifestly 
is without ambition. Hess enjoyed respect in every quarter. 
Personally he was a man of integrity. The gossip about him 
is nonsense. Certainly he was no speaker. There was a 
certain woodenness, a lack of harmony about him. Occa- 
sional spasmodic movements showed that behind his calm 
exterior there was not the inner peace and harmony it 
suggested. It would, indeed, have been impossible for any- 
one to achieve that who lived for years in the closest asso- 
ciation with the hysterical Hitler. Hess’s intellect was 
certainly in no way outstanding. But there is no reason for 
looking down on him. What was surprising was to find in 
that environment a man who was particularly awkward in 
expressing his views and often foiled in the attempt to do so, 
so that he might easily seem to an occasional visitor to be less 
intelligent than he really was. 

He was not simply what is' called “inhibited”; he was a 
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man whose personaKty never entirely developed. He 
belonged to the type of the many Germans who never 
reach complete maturity, and who thus retain an element of 
the puerile. This gives their character a peculiar stamp. 
Youthful exuberance and fanaticism, and incapacity to 
think things out, are among their characteristics. The 
present generation of Germans, to which many of us older 
ones also belong, had lived through too many violent 
contrasts for their character to remain uninfluenced. 
Hence also this strange and disastrous mixture of doctri- 
nairism and realism. 

In foreign affairs Hess was pro-English. There can be no 
doubt of that. He was also at bottom a pacifist and no 
militarist. He had curious fancies; he was inclined to 
mysticism, and interested in food reform and in new ideas of 
healing. But these peculiarities afford no ground for doubting 
his sanity. His good will and good faith may be questioned 
by those who know him only from his public acts — ^his 
support of the anti-Semitic legislation, his praise, of the 
murderers of the Austrian Chancellor, DoUfuss, and his 
justification of the concentration camps. Those who know 
more of him are bound to admit that these things are not so 
simple as they seem. He accepted responsibility or joint 
responsibility for things of which he did not approve. Like 
so many others, Hess felt it his duty to stifle personal doubts 
and even personal repugnance. But the good will of such 
men as Hess was not a mere matter of party, but of love of a 
Germany of whose greatness they had romantic conceptions, 
Hess was a fanatical patriot, though an erring and mis- 
guided one. 

He was no narrow-minded party boss. He protected 
Conservatives and other non-Nazi nationalists from unin- 
telligent party magnates. He also protected many Socialists, 
He said to me repeatedly that he was for retaining and 
incorporating in the new order as much as possible of the old 
institutions and personalities. His maxim was; Let everyone 
who does not intrigue against us and treacherously oppose us 
be permitted to work with us. We wiU smooth the path to 
us for eveiy'one,^’ he said to me. "'^We will turn away no one 
who has not proved by his past that he is an eriemy of 
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Germany. We want everyone who can do anything and is 
ready to contribute his share to Germany’s future greatness. 
We have no idea of helping only old party comrades to high 
office. You may pass on that message from me to all party 
comrades. Efficiency comes before everything. We cannot 
permit ourselves to replace experienced and qualified men 
by ignoramuses- We shall not repeat the mistakes made by 
Soviet Russia and oust the intelligentsia instead of setting 
them where they can do good service. Political keypoints, 
of course, belong only to the party comrade. There is no 
room for others in those.” 

Hess had set up a party supervising organization of his 
own, directly responsible to him — ^party inspectors, who 
belonged to no particular formations and who watched over 
every part of the country independently of all authorities. 
These men were chosen wdth good judgment. Going quietly 
and individually to work, they remedied many abuses and 
encroachments, and administered raps on the knuckles to 
the petty local dictators. 

But Hess is not a man of strong character. He may be 
capable of a great sacrifice. But simple, straightforward 
opposition, when he considers that something wrong is being 
done, is not for him. Any judgment of this must be subject 
to taking into account the false ideas held of loyalty and 
obedience and faithfulness to the party. We see then that 
National Socialism, like the Marxist Socialist parties, has 
a sort of religious element that demands the sacrifice of the 
intellect and of individual opinions. He often acted — as he 
did in my conflict with the party — against his own better 
judgment. He kept silence. He capitulated to the demands 
of the party. He remained silent when war came, although 
he was utterly convinced that the war was wrong. He was 
silent when il^bbentrop concluded the treaty with Russia, 
instead of attacking her, although Hess regarded the des- 
truction of Bolshevism as one of Germany’s main tasks. He 
had been silent at the many earlier critical moments when 
Germany had to choose between a moderate policy, with 
limited but permanent achievements, and a radical policy 
of conquest. 

Only later, in an analysis of the whole course of the regime 
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a;ld its personal and material motives, did it become clear 
to rhe that Hess had had no possible chance of doing any- 
thing else. For he, too, was not a Conservative, however he 
may have imagined that he was — a revolutionary' Conser- 
vative — but simply a revolutionary. He, too! 

To win the peace and not merely the war — that slogan has 
often been heard. I have heard Hess talk of “winning the 
revolution.” What revolution? The national, German one, 
the ^’’Aufbruch!” (national rising) or Umbrtich” (national 
renascence or “ploughing up of the soil”), as it was called? 
No, Hess meant the real, the great world revolution into 
which we were bom as into our inescapable destiny. He 
meant the universal revolution, of which Bolshevism, 
Fascism, the technical revolution, the revolt of the masses, 
and finally National Socialism, are but a phase. A world 
revolution? Outside the Continent of Europe there are not 
many who are ready to accept this as their inescapable 
destiny. And what is meant by winning this revolution? 
Does it mean the victory of Nazism? Does it mean that the 
revolution is to conquer? Or does it mean the overcoming of 
the revolution, its end? 

Such questions are outside the sphere of everyday, prac- 
tical politics. Fantastic notions, one says to oneself, unprac- 
tical stuff. “Winning the revolution,” I repeated absently, 
looking about the new room in the Wilhelmstrasse in which 
Hess had been installed as a Minister of the Reich. “But the 
revolution has been won by the seizure of power.” 

“That,” retorted Hess, “has only given us the right and the 
opportunity to win it.” 

Our talk had begun with a discussion of the German- 
Polish agreement. I had put before Hess my ideas in regard 
to cooperation between the two nations. He listened pa- 
tiently to what I had to say. These, he then answered, were 
only transient difficulties; the right remedies for them would 
be found. Then he advised me to study the works of Karl 
Haushofer, the writer on “geopolitics.” “I notice,” he smd, 
“that you are too much concerned with Continental and 
Central European ideas. This may easily felsify one’s con- 
ception of the scale of our problems. We must expand our 
picture of the world, Up to now the party has not doae that. 
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and deliberately so, in order not to bring confusion into -its 
straightforward propaganda. But in reality we are ‘not 
concerned with Poland or Czechoslovakia, or for Austria’s 
union with Germany or for the eastward march. Not even 
France mattera greatly. You must look out to the Far East, 
to Asia Minor, Africa, South America, and the United 
States. Your Polish policy is quite good. But it gets us no 
further. The conflicts of interest and the national problems 
of the European nations are, after all, quite uninteresting. 
It’s no use pettifogging about them; they will solve them- 
selves in due course. The real issue is over a new world 
centre. This world revolution is not going to end in a new 
League of Nations, but perhaps a new equilibrium of 
continents about a centre of power.” 

I had already met with these ideas again and again in 
intelligent circles. I was rather surprised to find Hess 
occupied with them. “But,” he continued, “it is not a 
question merely of a revolution in the society of States. We 
are at the same time in the midst of an economic and social 
and a spiritual and moral revolution. These are inseparable 
from each other. It is a single indivisible revolution. Perhaps 
the greatest of all time, because all other revolutions of which 
we have knowledge have run their course only in single 
continents. We cannot even see clear fronts. Probably we 
shall all change our front several times in the course of this 
revolution.” 

Hess had commissioned me to bring the various German 
national groups in Poland, which were at issue with one 
another, to a rotmd table, and to secure harmony among 
them. Subsequently, in consequence of intrigues on the pent 
of jealous party members, he withdrew this commission and, 
characteristically, transferred it to one of the sons of General 
Haushofer. From the concrete problems of Poland and the 
East of Europe we came in our talk to wider and wider 
perspectives. But the critical questions of the day in foreign 
aflairs really interested Hess, no more than Hitler. In his 
eyes they were merely means of laying the basis of the future 
great revolutionary moves. These men’s thoughts were cast 
far into the future. They were occupied with things which 
the rest of us did not vet take particulatrly seriously. 
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•The idea of the world revolution was perhaps the crowning 
conception. From it, proceeded that policy of continual 
change and movement, that new ethic of dynamism. There 
was no denying that all the elements of order in the world 
had begun to be in flux. Outside Europe, in the East, this 
happened in the form of the incursion of Western civilization 
into the last remains of primitive orders, the breaking up of 
the last remaining tribal systems. But we in Europe were 
ourselves much more in the tribal condition than we were 
ready to admit. What were these national ambitions and 
State civilizations but mechanized forms of tribal cultures? 
Were we now approaching a great world civilization with a 
long-continued peace? With first a gigantic Battle of Actium 
to decide the leadership of the universal peace empire? To 
decide whether the world empire should be a union of the 
Socialist, totalitarian worker-republics, with a common 
State economic system operating on a vast plan and with 
gigantic cooperative collectives? Or — ? 

To that “Or?” I received no answer either from Hess or 
later from anyone else. Hess made it perfectly plain that he 
did not consider the “winning of the revolution” to consist 
in the attainment of a material earthly Paradise of collec- 
tivism, with the “ultimate man” of Nietzsche living without 
God, without tragedy, without struggle, through the 
unhistoried ages of an undisturbed “petty happiness.” 

What was the alternative solution? Adventures, master 
race and slave classes, eternal unrest, eternal war, living 
dangerously? I am afraid no one knew the answer, and Hess 
certainly had not discovered it. 

Hess used that expression “winning the revolution” in 
another of our talks. Perhaps I am exaggerating its impor- 
tance, but it stuck in my memory. I was complaining at that 
time of excesses on the part of the Storm Troopers. They had 
boxed the ears of Poles who had failed to salute the swastika 
flag in the streets. There had been other and worse exc^^ 
against Communists and Catholics among the citizens of 
Danzig. We came to the subject of the concentration camps 
and other elements of terrorism. Hess rejected my protests- 
He denied the existence of atrocities on the scale alleged by 
the whispering pri^sqs^anda. 
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“Thi ng s are of course happening,” he said, “which would 
have been better avoided. The whole business of the coneeh- 
tration camps is an unpleasant one. Suggest if you can any- 
thing else that is equally effective with less cruelty. There 
must be concentration camps so long as we are passing 
through this revolution. When we have won, we can let 
people run about as much as they like and wherever they 
like. But not until then. It is essential to retain the fear of 
the concentration camps. If they were just boarding houses, 
we should be making ourselves ridiculous. Power becomes 
ridiculous when it is not feared.” 

Did I suppose, he added, that it was any pleasure to him 
or to anyone else, to Herr Hitler for instance, to know about 
the concentration camps and all that was going on in them? 
It had been difficult for Hitler to make up his mind to employ 
them. He had asked again and again whether the same 
measure of security could not be achieved by other means. 
Always he was told it could not. How could secrets be 
guarded and treason prevented? We were in too dangerous 
a situation as a nation. We had to be hard. 

I pointed out that the indiscipline and the swaggering of 
party comrades, as in these cases at Danzig, probably did 
more harm than the few Marxists and Jewish shopkeepers. 
Hess replied that he would see to it that there should be an 
end of the indiscipline. 

He repeated: “Do you suppose the business is any pleasure 
to a single one of us? Every one of us has to be constantly 
pulling himself together, to prevent becoming soft. Some- 
times Hitler seems harder than he need be. But he has to 
protect himself from his own softness, which is his greatest 
temptation. We are not out,” he added, “only to make 
Germany great, we have to win the revolution.” 

“Yes,” he concluded, “we have to win the revolution. And 
it can only be won by placing ourselves at the head of it, in 
order to guide it.” 



vu 

THE REVOLUTIONARY IN DISGUISE 

Is Frick, the Reich Minister of the Interior, a Nazi non- 
entity? There are many people who think so, because, in 
strong contrast to the habits of the party, he does not push 
himself into the foreground, in order to be seen playing his 
pcirt. Many people in the party look down on him. “That 
man’s just a bureaucrat,” they say, “not a revolutionary at 
all.” In reality Frick has carried through revolutionary 
measures which will probably have tougher life in them than 
many other of the Nazis’ revolutionary actions. 

The reason is that Frick has his own idea of what is called 
revolution. I have not learned his interpretation of the 
National Socialist revolution from his own lips, but one of 
his close collaborators gave me some indications of it when 
I called on him in Berlin. I had gone to him in order to 
learn from the responsible quarter in the Reich about 
administrative reforms and what they involved. 

At first I had been no less disappointed in Frick than most 
of the party members and others who had ofiScial or social 
relations with him. Was not the man the very prototype of a 
fossilized little provincial official? Dry and matter of fact, 
without any spirit. He had, it was true, a good presence. He 
was not lacking in vigour. His grey, close-cropped hair, his 
austerity of appearance, and his inclination to curtness, were 
noted as queer features by his party friends. Had he not 
perhaps landed by accident among the Nazis, a sort of 
revolutionary by inadvertence? 

More energy had, of course, been expected of him in the 
party. He had been expected to see that the machinery of 
government came at once under Nazi control. Through a 
revolutionary act, needless to say, and a striking one, like the 
Reichstag fire- It was expected that in eve:^ branch of &e 
administration, including the local administration, the party 
nominees di^ignated long- in advance would be installed as 
special commissars and sectional dictators- This was 
intended to render impossible the thing most fo^ed in a 
str ugg le & power, the passive resistance , of the officials, 
obstinate obstruction from the administrative staff. 
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Frick did not fulfil this requirement in the revolutiona^ 
way the impatient activists at the head of the party had 
envisaged. Everything the man did was much too leisurely 
for their taste. He had no go in him, he was just respectable. 
That was the verdict passed on him. He had given Hitler the 
clever and exceedingly effective idea of the Reichsstatthalter 
or Governors of the German States, at a very dangerous 
moment of internal crisis; or, at all events, he had given 
legislative form to the idea and carried it into effect. But 
he provided no legislative means for the occupation of the 
whole administration by the party. On the contrary, he set 
a brake on that development, and put people off with 
promises. The result was that he was frequently attacked. If 
he had not enjoyed Hitler’s special favour in recognition of 
earlier achievements, he would have been thrust out of the 
inner councils of the party like the engineer Feder, who had 
had great influence in the early years. 

It may be that the continued attacks from the revolu- 
tionary Gauleiter or regional party administrators accounted 
for his aloofness. Probably it was because of his desire to 
escape from further troublesome discussions that he did 
not receive me personally, though I had made an appoint- 
ment with him. I had had no such intention as he feared. 
My only concern was to reduce our inflated administrative 
staff, for reasons of economy, and to get general instructions 
on this subject. 

A simplification of the bureaucratic organization was one 
of the points in the Nazi programme. It was to be carried 
out as soon as possible in the Reich. Instead of this, owing 
to the ambitions of the party the administrative staff 
threatened to be doubled and trebled. I wanted answers 
to some practical questions, but instead of these I was 
given by Frick’s deputy a statement of the Minister’s views, 
which seem to me to be worth placing on record. 

The Ministerialrat received me with apologies in Frick’s 
office, which was then in the neighbourhood of the Konigs- 
platz. The Herr Rekhsminister, he said, had unfortunately 
been prevented by a conference, which it was impossible 
to postpone, from seeiing me personally. But he was at my 
disposal on any question, and would give me the Minister’s 
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vi^ws; the Minister was glad to give me any help I needed. 
Before I came to the subject of my visit, however, the 
Ministerialrat mentioned that he must say at once that the 
Herr Reichsminister did not at all approve of rigorous inter- 
ventions in the administration. He considered that the 
time had not yet come for replacing the organs of the State 
administration by corresponding organs staffed by the 
party, whose members were necessarily without practical 
experience of administration and would thus, if installed at 
once, require time for gaining experience; meanwhile the 
practical administration would be virtually at a standstill, 
quite apart from the inevitable mistakes and false steps. It 
was impossible to permit any such interval, long or short, 
during which the machinery of State would be virtually 
running idly; at the present time, in consequence of the 
urgency of ^1 the tasks before us, the delays involved would 
be completely intolerable. Even apart from that, added 
the Ministerialrat^ it was the Herr Reichsminister' s unshakable 
opinion that the only way to a Icisting success of the National 
Socialist movement was not through a radical, revolutionary 
upheaval, but through gradual absorption or elimination 
of the elements of the old order. 

I replied that I was far from proposing any sort of revo- 
lutionary interference with the administration; on the con- 
trary, I wanted to keep the administration intact; but that, 
in consequence of Danzig’s difficult situation, with State 
bankruptcy very near, rigorous measures of economy were 
necessary, and one of the most urgent of these was a strict 
retrenchment of the administrative staff. The simplifica- 
tion of the administrative organization and of the conduct 
of business, the elimination of excessive correspondence — 
these were the only things about which I sought to learn 
the experience and the plans of the Reich Ministry. 

Unfortunately, replied the Ministerialrat, the position was 
not what the party comrades imagined, rightly as they 
resented the all too inflated staffs and the ddlatoriness of 
procedure. Qpite inevitably, in consequence of the many 
new tasks and the necessary supervision of the authorities 
by party organs, the official staffi woidd swell and,- for the 
present, procedure would be even further compiicataJ, 
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instead of being simplified. This was an inevitable con- 
comitant of every revolutionary development, and could 
only be changed in the course of time. All we could do was 
to cut down excesses as far as possible; at the same time, 
we must bear in mind that measures of economy were always 
illusory in a period of revolution. Revolutions were times 
of temporary squandering of resources, human and material, 
much in the same way as wars. 

I replied that I was rather disappointed by these expla- 
nations. ‘T have come,” I said, “with the question how I 
can simplify the official organization, and you reply that 
during revolutions waste is inevitable. I ask whether I may 
bring about a reduction of staff by amalgamating govern- 
ment departments with the corresponding party organs, 
and you tell me in advance that the Reichsminister is against 
all interference in the administration. Does that mean that 
we are to let matters drift?” 

The Ministerialrat replied that he would take the liberty 
of giving the reasons for the Herr Reichsministef s views at 
greater length. “A revolution,” he said, “is not merely an 
upheaval. All spectacular revolts come to a stop after a 
short outburst. Revolutions that have permanent results 
are movements that make their way only gradually, but 
steadily. That is the view the Herr Reichsminister habitusJly 
puts forward when pressed by the Gauleiter and Reichsleiter, 
the regional and national leaders. In these views he has the 
full support of the Ftihrer. We are judging revolutions, says 
Reichsminister Frick, according to the categories of Jewish 
writers when we imagine that a revolution is won by the 
storming of a Bastille, by fighting at the barricades, and by 
the soletrm burial of victims of the revolution. Successful 
revolutions extend through, many years, and are not to be 
identified with memorable episodes. Changes that are to 
endure must be slowly effected. 

“The Herr Reichsminister generally goes on to remind his 
hearer that before we came into power he continually 
warned the Fiihrer against any ‘March on Berlin’ and any 
‘Night of the long knives.’ If we had carried out a putsch, 
we should have ended our careers as revolutionaries by 
, now. And, he adds, his opinion carried the day. The H&r 
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Rmchsminister also insists that no one among the party 
comrades can be more thoroughly convinced than he of the 
correctness of the principle of the identity of party and 
State. But these are not merely ideas, to be proclaimed 
like the fundamental lights of a Liberal Constitution. They 
are the elements of a new reality. If to-day the organs of 
the State are removed, or their premises occupied, as, for 
instance, waterworks, slaughter-houses, wireless stations, 
and electricity works may be occupied in a revolt, that will 
prevent them from functioning under the existing regime, 
but it will not assure their working under a new one. It is 
more likely to promote a counter-movement. A great 
administration cannot be occupied. In this case the only 
practicable method is that of displacement, absorption, and 
penetration. If we are the tenacious revolutionaries we 
consider ourselves to be, we shall have made the whole 
problem meaningless in ten years^ time. The new structure 
will be in existence, and we shall have avoided all useless 
protests.” 

This conversation, which gave me no help at all in my 
particular difficulty, furnished me with some further infor- 
mation as to the views and ideas current in the party, and 
strengthened me, at least at the time, in my impression 
that elements of high intelligence had an influence over the 
general control of affairs. Frick was absolutely against any 
idea that an enduring new order and Constitution could 
be created for a people by legislative decrees. The new, he 
held, can only be allowed to grow; all that can be done is to 
help to create new realities and then to legalize them, not 
the other way round. 

must go to work,*^ ssud Frick, according to my 
informant, **the opposite way to that taken by the Weimar 
Republic. If we start by creating a Constitution and leave 
till later the creation of the organs for the working of the 
Constitution, we shall never emerge from the conflict 
between a pretended condition and a really existing one. 
In practice those laws will come perpetually into coiaflict 
with the vulgar but concrete reality. We must first create 
the new conditions and then give them legislative form. 
The creation of new State and social conditions is ca^y 
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possible by empirical methods. Those who think they ean 
master developments by theoretical planning end like the 
German Republic or the French Revolution. They end, 
that is to say, in the total reverse of their intentions, or in 
empty phrases.” 

I must confess that these views of Frick’s made me 
thoroughly enthusiastic, because they liberated me for the 
time from the oppressive feeling that the developments in 
Germany were entirely in the hands of extremists. This idea 
of gradually creating the new form and Constitution of Ger- 
many through a continual attention to the new problems of 
the social, economic, and political crisis, seemed to me to be 
a sound one and in the best sense conservative. Straining 
toward the goal as Nature does, not simply following a 
logical argument like the revolutionary intellectuals. I 
arrived at the conviction that Frick must be a Conservative 
in much the same sense as I myself. This conviction was 
strengthened by the information the Ministerialrat gave me 
about Frick’s ideas on the reform of the German Lander, the 
constituent States of the Reich. 

It was a move simply of genius to effect the unification of 
the Reich not by legislation amalgamating the administra- 
tion of the Lander with that of the Reich, but by basing it on 
active personal relations between the Ftihrer of the Reich 
and the Reichsstatthalter or Governors of the Lander. This 
principle was reinforced later by the personal union effected 
in the conferring of the position of Gauleiter on the supreme 
administrative authority in each of the Lander. This created 
personal responsibility — ^it laid the burden of responsibility 
on a personal office. 

“Let the Lander continue imdisturbed!” said Frick, accord- 
ing to my informant. “Don’t do away with them! That 
would oitiy arouse resentment and serious opposition. No 
new Constitution for the Lander, no reform of the Lander, 
whether radical or moderate. All the ideas of the Weimar 
parties show how little they imd^stood of the life of a 
nation and the nature of a State. The goal is neither a 
centralist unitary State nor a federation of equal cantons, of 
the size of the old provinces. That sort of thing is all hum- 
bug. We will impose no wprked-out solution; we will give 
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tiihe for the new impulses to work themselves out, spinning 
their web over the old until there is no life left in it. We can 
wait. The Gaue Constitution, as we envisage it, will steadily 
acquire concrete reality, and will eat away the life of the 
old Lander. 

“I have no need to abolish Prussia. What does Prussia, 
or Bavaria, mean to-day? They are historical reminiscences, 
and hindrances to administration. They will very soon have 
no life of their own left. But why impose this in advance? 
We really don’t know ourselves how the new elements wiU 
best unite with the old, how great or how small Germany 
will become. It may be that entirely new units are coming 
into existence, which will impose themselves as more effectual 
than our ideas of division of the country into Gaue. We have 
no cast-iron rules. We are trying to help the best system to 
win through. This may be a roundabout way, it may lead 
us into mistakes, but revolutions are not economical. Revo- 
lutions are always wasteful.” 

I recall one more phrase of Frick’s. In a great revolution, 
he said, what matters is not getting quick results but keeping 
the revolution at work as long as possible. Not until later 
did I begin to see that, moderate as he appeared, Frick 
was really a revolutionary, for the very reason that he did 
not measure results by a few years. He envisaged develop- 
ments over far longer periods and with much more fimda- 
mental changes. He saw revolution also outside Germany’s 
borders, a revolution only in its initial stage, and one to 
which limits should not be set prematurely by new elements 
of order, but which should be allowed to work itself out as 
long as possible. 

Here again he rejected any detailed programme for the 
future. He studied the form of new supemational Slate 
amalgamations. But he refused to work out a formal 
scheme. In spite, however, of his mask of an intelligent 
political realist, of a mentor urging moderation on the 
radicals, he was anything rather than the genuine Oonsa-- 
vative who wanted to div^ the revolution into a moderate 
course of evolution. He was the revolutionary who profited 
by the methods of a conservative policy to assure for ihe 
revolution a yet more enduring success. ' 
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WITCHES’ SABBATH IN AMERICA 

“America? You must be mad! America will never again 
play any part in Europe. America can no longer do any- 
thing but bluff.” 

Gauleiter Koch had come to see me at Danzig. We were 
sitting at lunch and arguing over international politics. 

I reminded him that what he was saying about America 
was just what had been said in the last war — and the upshot 
had been very different. 

“It will never happen again,” replied Koch. “I am an 
old revolutionary, and I can sniff it right away over here.” 

We went into my study. Koch lit a cigar. 

“I don’t understand what you meant by that,”-! said. 

“Oh, a witches’ sabbath is on the way! Pity we can’t 
be there in the midst of it. Do you suppose,” he continued, 
“that there is any more solid a world over there, across the 
big ditch, than among us here? America has always had the 
pull over us as the land of unlimited possibilities. In politics 
too, and, indeed, in politics especially. Do you suppose that 
revolutions are the special privilege of this blood-stained old 
continent of ours? Because, perhaps, outside the Civil War 
they have had no serious bust-ups? Just wait!” 

I contended that the economic and social tension in the 
United States, widespread as it was, was far from being 
acute enough to lead to a revolution. 

“Who was talking,” interrupted Koch, “about that? 
Though that element may be quite useful. There are the 
many national groups, for instance. Not even the world war 
got rid of them. And, slowly but surely, the geographical 
differences are making themselves felt. But the main thing 
is that the bond that united all these people, so different 
from one another, has given way. There is no longer in 
America, any more than Europe, anything left in which men 
believe. Not even ‘prosperity.’ Do you suppose they still 
believe in their political ideals? Perhaps the politically 
ntinded and the literary people do; But there’s no longer 
any life in the old ideals. , They are just empty phrases, 
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useful for muddling people’s heads in peace time. Only in 
peace time. Let any really great upheaval come in that 
continent, and we shall see that they are no better off over 
there than we are. Better? I tell you, I can see such explo- 
sions coming as have never before been known in the world. 
In revolutions as in other things, America will thoroughly 
earn her reputation as the land of unlimited possibilities.” 

“Strikes,” I replied, “I can imagine those, and on a 
gigantic scale, perhaps even local revolts. But a revolution? 
Why should a revolution break out in America? I once 
heard Hitler say that America is not yet finished. She has 
not yet achieved stable equilibrium, and this fact, he said, 
affords opportunities for working politically upon America. 
There may be some truth in that. Perhaps it means that 
there will be some difficulties to overcome before America 
takes permanent shape. But that does not imply any real 
revolution on the French or ILussian model.” 

Koch cut me short again. “Don’t speechify. Equilibrium 
or no equilibrium. Hitler has no more idea than you of what 
the actual ground for an American revolution will be. 
Hitler is not a real revolutionary. It’s not in his bones. But 
I will tell you how I see it. Those Yankees are not simply 
shrewd business men. They have all sorts of wild ideas 
running in their heads. Children, I teU you, letting their 
fancy run! There’s no end to the fantastic things they will do. 
Have you heard how these sober business men will suddenly 
run wild after lunch in their clubs, like kids, in a regular 
riot, making hobby-horses of their chairs and playing every 
conceivable silly trick? Or if a celebrity of the moment puts 
in an appearance, what a rumpus there is! You’ve seen it in 
the illustrateds. They’re just children, always after a new 
toy, and then throwing it away and entirely forgetting 
about it. Grand, that country with its rough simplicity! 
Well, just think for yomself what comes of it, when bright 
ideas and solid worth and furious energy come together. 
Eh? I can tell you — ^the imexpected. Something utterly 
idiotic, perhaps! Or it may be something immense! In any 
case, a huge explosion.” 

“What do you mean?” 

*‘Why, fipT example, a sudden emergence of some mighty 
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nonsense of a doctrine, and everybody ‘falls for it,’ and.it 
becomes an absolute epidemic. Nobody can get away frotn 
it or escape the infection. Didn’t they invent after the war 
that comic idea of prohibition, an utterly preposterous 
thing! And an interference with private life, with the 
liberty of the individual, that is in absolutely grotesque 
conflict with the so-called democratic ideals. Well, is not 
that full of promise for the future? There may be invented 
there, perhaps, a Socialism so effective and so radical that 
the Bolsheviks will go pale with envy. With all the efficiency 
that distinguishes these Americans, they will suddenly 
tackle the job of making their country really an earthly 
paradise. Perhaps they will invent a sort of Atlantic epoch, 
a new age of earthly blessedness. An enforced and regulated 
blessedness, of course, with an apportioned share of each and 
every element of blessedness. Blessedness defined as the 
fitting out of the little clerk and the girl typist with all they 
want. We may see people coming to the fore who have 
made up their minds that only the U.S.A. can manage the 
thing the morbid old European continent has never 
achieved.” 

“Have you ever been to the States?” 

“No,” said Koch, “but an old revoluzi like me can feel all 
that in his bones. In such a country the absurdest things are 
bound suddenly to become reality. Adventurousness and 
efficiency cannot fail to bring something ‘cute’ into being. 
America, the land of children and gunmen. Life there is 
primitive and yet fantastic.” 

“Irresponsible rubbish!” I said. "America seen through 
crude ‘movies’ and cheap thrillers. That’s no basis for 
serious consideration of future relations between Germany 
and the United States.” 

“Children and gunmen,” Koch repeated. “Children are 
always chucking their toys away and forgetting them. Just 
so those people will throw away their democracy and 
demand something new. Perhaps they will be sick of their 
future State as quickly as they were of Prohibition. But that 
is not the point. What matters is not , what they do but the 
fact that something does get done. , Something vast, hew, 
magnificent. I’m quite sure that something is coniing there 
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in the face of which we old European revolutionaries will 
want to go away and hide ourselves. Think of all the splendid 
material over there for top-hole revolutionaries, those 
bootleggers and kidnappers and all the pretty fellows of the 
Wild West. Those people simply don’t know what to do 
with their power, they are overwhelmed by their w'ealth.” 

All this, I repeated, was cinema stuff and not reality. 
America was the land probably of the most industrious, the 
healthiest, and the most efficient people under the sun. If 
they had preserved an element of childishness, so much the 
better for their future. 

“Just wait,” Koch went on. “Once the old cow-bells stop 
tinkling, the whole herd will stray into the wdldemess. It 
may be that in America they wdll make their revolution with 
all their native care and efficiency, Hke any other serious job. 
An impresario of the revolution wall stage the greatest event 
of the sort in all history, as if he were organizing a conducted 
tour. But it is also possible that the American dictator may 
emerge wdth an entirely stupid slogan. What is there that 
wdll not go down with the masses in America? We simply 
haven’t the imagination to conceive the absurdities that will 
pass muster. He will be sure to begin wdth the women and 
have his first great successes among them.” 

I knew that Koch wais fond of clothing his ideas in ironic, 
extravagant language. I asked him to tell me what he 
really meant. He declared that he meant what he had said. 
“You’re all wrong. I’m positive there’s going to be the 
maddest of witches’ sabbaths. The Americans have all those 
characteristics of ours which have made us up to now the 
disturbers of the world. But they have a country with almost 
inexhaustible resources. Our schemes soon run up against 
the narrow limits of our potential. Over there radicalism can 
sweep away literally into infinity. Up to now America has 
still remained an old-world country, only re-upholstered a 
bit. The real world has still to come into existence. Depend 
upon it, it wdll come.” 

“Well — ^when do you think this revolution wdll become 
inevitable?” 

“Who can say in advance? P^haps after an American:- 
Japan^e war, perhaps after siome other world-shaking event. 
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lt’s true it Avill want the impact of some violent external 
occurrence. Don’t you suppose the wise men of Washington 
and Wall Street are well aware of that? That’s just why 
they will keep out of war at all costs. Especially a European 
war — ^they won’t dream of coming in. For this reason: even 
if they won it, as in 1918, they would have next what I 
am tfdnking of when I talk of their going absolutely mad — 
the folly of Prohibition a thousand times outclassed; in 
short, a witches’ sabbath. 

“Besides,” he went on, “we have the means of giving it a 
helping hand, if America should show any inclination to 
intervene yet again. It may need only a spark for the thing 
to go off. All the elements of genuine pre-revolutionary 
feelings are present already. There is the willingness to be 
led politically by the nose. Busy writers are seeing to the 
creation of the great confusion of ideas that precedes every 
great revolution. And once the mess is universal, with 
strikes, sabotage, and political fighting, the time will have 
come for an American dictator to obtain legal possession of 
the power of the State and to make illegal profit out of it,” 

“Do you think Hitler has any idea of bringing about a 
revolution in America, as Ludendorff helped the Russians 
to Bolshevism?” 

“Why not? Why not, if America begins meddling in our 
affairs? But why need it come to that? We ought to frater- 
nize, not fight. When those old cKques in Wall Street, who 
haven’t the slightest inkling of the volcano they are sitting 
on, when they’re shot up out of their offices and a radic^ 
America has at last come, just think what we could do in 
concert with it! We should turn the world upside down. 
Conquer America? What rubbish! Via Kamtchatka, I 
suppose, when we have got nicely settled in Vladivostok? 
We’ve got to try for America’s fiiendship. That’s how I see 
it. But not the way you imagine. No, unfortunately it won’t 
come that way. And after a war comes the great isolation.” 

“What do you mean by isolation?” 

“Well, can’t you imagine? There will remain two or three 
great coalitions of Powers. Each will shut itself off from the 
rest. None will want to have anything to do with the others. 
A new great partition of the world will come. World tirad^ 
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Exchange of the benefits of civilization? Nobody will 
venture any longer to travel from one realm to another. 
There will be no traffic, no exchange. Each group wiU 
hug its treasures to itself, will monopolize its inventions, its 
discoveries. Pretty prospect, eh? But the only logical one. 
Once war comes again, the universal fear will be so great 
that the continents that emerge from it will retire into 
isolation, each of them behind its impenetrable Chinese 
wall.” 

“Do you think a war worth while?” 

“Worth while? Why should it be? It is only necessary. 
A weird time is coining. The seas wiU empty of traffic. 
There wiU be no freedom of the seas. Each of the few giant 
empires will proclaim that parts of the seas, or whole oceans, 
belong to its sphere. Foreign ships wiU no longer be per- 
mitted to sail them. Territorial waters wiU reach out 
thousands of miles from the coast. Wireless commimication, 
air traffic, everything of that sort wiU be broken off. In the 
midst of the inventions that have united the world, the con- 
tinents wiU be cut apart and wUl live in voluntary isolation.” 

“A beautiful dream! Do you fancy the prospect?” 

“Fancy it? Why, of course. Because, as I said, it’s neces- 
sary. For it’s only in isolation that we shaU fully develop our 
potentialities. And then we shaU see which will be the real 
top-dog among the great realms. World civilization wiU 
end. There wiU begin a new Kultur. There wiU come the 
great historic epoch of the isolated civilizations.” 

“What a horrible, artificial world you prophesy!” 

“Think of our universal plant, which we were trying to 
breed. Is not that also artificial? Is it not our task to recreate 
creation, so far as man is concerned, so that we may find it 
good?” 
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In the matter of that universal or standardized plant, 
said to have been evolved in Germany, Koch, with his love 
of hoaxing the credulous, spread a rumour that it was going 
to revolutionize Germany’s food situation. The new sweet 
lupin was already a sort of revolution on a small scale for 
the lighter soil of East Prussia. Now, however, said Koch, 
under Nazi leadership marvels of plant-breeding were to 
come — not only potato plants that yielded both potatoes 
and tomatoes, but above all the Universal Plant, hybridized 
from rye, which yielded grain and edible tubers, and which 
was also a textile plant that would take the place of flax. 
For very light soils there would shortly be a perennial rye, 
developed from couch-grass; once it had been put in the 
ground it would need no further attention. Other new 
plants, which would throw the products of Luther Burbank, 
the great American naturalist, into the shade, were to be 
expected very soon. 

Koch is a witty man. He even has humour, and belongs 
to the few old Nazis who have even been able to laugh at 
themselves and at Nazism. He saw very clearly the weak- 
nesses of the artificial planning and the substitute-monger- 
ing which the Nazis were carrying to fantastic lengths. 
“What do you say. Doctor?” he asked me once, when he 
was in an expansive mood, “do you think the whole bag of 
tricks is worih while? Why do we go on with this German 
revolution if the good times are coming very soon and we’ll 
all be stuffed fiiU of aU good things? Wonderful, when you 
no longer need to plant your rye and can just stroll through 
the fields with your walking-stick to see how the bumper 
crops are getting on! But there. Doctor, old man, I’ve for- 
gotten all about what will happen to our workers. Nobody 
will need to work any more. The machinery will do it all 
for us, and attend to itself into the bargain. Great heavens, 
what shall we do with all the time? You can’t just play 
football all day long. And then no more matrimonii 
quarrels, because it will be firee love everywhere and mar- 
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riage will be done away with! What shall we have left to do?*' 

I 'must admit that, though Koch w^as one of the wildest of 
the Nazis, I liked him in a way. It was impossible not to feel 
a certain respect for men of his type. Koch had been a very 
subordinate railway official, and had never had more than 
the minimum of elementary schooling. But he had picked 
up an extraordinary amount of knowledge, he was a man of 
quick comprehension, he had immense energy and endur- 
ance, and he was a great organizer. A furious worker. He 
could manage for weeks on end with very little sleep. Noth- 
ing could tire him. In spite of his tremendous exertions he 
found time to read, to write articles, and to take in ample 
supplies of alcohol. Koch may well serve as the type of the 
best of the Gauleiter and old party members. These men 
were all full of ideas and suggestions and initiative. They 
had indeed, as Hitler said, an ^‘untameable wall.** No one 
can deny their industry and devotion to duty. It is an 
absurd underestimate of these men*s political achievements 
to attribute them to luck or to mere intrigues of party wire- 
pullers. No party organization in Germany demanded such 
a mass of hard work from its officials as did the Nazi party. 
Before the so-called taking over of power — ^the great ‘‘wangle’* 
with Papen — Koch had led a life not altogether destitute 
of the extremest privations and sacrifices. We have to make 
due allowance for this sort of thing if we are to understand 
what happened. Where there was such devotion and initia- 
tive, it was fair to assume that there were great moral forces. 

Koch was one of the sincere Socialists in the movement. 
He was a follower of Gregor Strasser, like most of the North 
German bosses, “Of course the world will become social- 
istic,” he said to me once when I went to see him at Konigs- 
berg. “Capitalism has done for itself. Do you suppose that 
Hitler can stop at this reactionary beginning? My dear man, 
many things have to happen yet. Your junker cousins, we 
shall kill the lot of them,” he added, laughing. “Choose 
two or three you want to save, and let me have their names 
in good time. We shall sweep them all away. Peasants must 
take over; we are settling them on the land. The things the 
slack Sozis never carried out, we shall put through. Away 
with the junkers and the captains of industry! Do you 
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suppose we were just talking through our hats about national- 
izing the banks and abolishing the stock exchange and all 
that? Everything in due time, step by step; don’t let them 
go nursing false hopes. The gentlemen mustn’t imagine 
that now, with our arrival in power, the revolution is over. 
It’s only beginning, old chap. And if that whimpering 
instrument Hitler doesn’t squeak out our tune, we shall get 
another fiddle to play on. Or d’you think, because we are 
being so gentle with the fine folk, that we are afraid to touch 
them, like the old Sozis? Hugenberg’s turn’s coming all 
right, and his Excellency’s too, Koniglicher Kammerherr von 
Berg’s.” (Von Berg was for a short time Kabinettschef or 
principal private secretary to William II.) “All in their 
proper turn — don’t shove! But why should we slaughter 
them, as the Bolsheviks did? They are useful, good law 
material. We’ll soon make something out of them.” 

Koch, a little, stocky man with bright eyes, but otherwise 
in no way striking, a regular specimen of the lower middle 
class in spite of his uniform and decorations, was a revolu- 
tionary from top to toe. He had revolutionism in his blood, 
whereas the respectable party secretaries of the earlier 
Socialist parties had had it at best in their mouths or their 
pens. His idea was that the course must be through State 
capitalism to true Socialism. His patriotism as a German 
was subordinated to his Socialism: Socialism could only be 
achieved in wide territories. 

“Do you suppose,” he once said to me, “that a Socialist 
order can be established in the principality of Reuss, younger 
branch, or in Mecklenburg Strelitz, with a solid mass of fat 
capitalism squatting all round in the principality of Reuss, 
older branch, and in Mecklenburg Schwerin? You can’t 
have a socialistic system in Germany, a neo-capitalist one 
in France, and a patriarchal one in Poland. Either all 
Europe is rim socialistically, or it’s no go. We must conquer 
Europe so that it may become socialistic. Do you under- 
stand, my dear man, why I’m so strongly in favour of an 
alliance with Russia? Adolf doesn’t like it. He rims after 
his phantom of power — and he’ll have the whole world 
jumping on him, like Bethmann, R.I,P. Adolf has no liking 
for us Socialists. We’re not fine folk in his eyes. All he car^ 
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for is his fame. He wants to go down in history as the great 
man. Some day millions are to be reverently making the 
pilgrimage to the mausoleum of the greatest German of all 
times. In his foretaste of these touching occurrences he 
already weeps secret tears of pity for himself. Ha^^e you 
ever heard Hitler sob? Grand, I tell you. He’ll do us yet 
out of all the reward for our pains.” 

Like many old party members, Koch was no militarist. He 
hated the old officers, just as he loathed the big lando^vners 
and industrialists. He gave them all the trouble he couid, 
and made no secret of his repugnance to them. He did all 
that was needed for rearmament in East Prussia, in so far 
as this was required of him in his second office of Oberpra- 
sident or Governor of the province; but he expected nothing 
from military action. ‘‘Ask yourself,” he said to me, "‘how 
far can Germany get by herself? Is there anything to be 
gained by re-soling the old Nationalist boot? Of course, 
we’ve got to have a strong army. A revolution without 
power will fizzle out and get no further than a revolt.” 

Koch was absolutely against all political and military 
plans that aimed at the restoration of Germany’s old 
frontiers of 1914, and at the creation of a great Central 
European realm. “All that,” he said to me when we w’^ere 
discussing the policy toward Poland, “aU that may be useful 
preliminary work, but you must realize that it gets nothing 
lasting achieved. Just consider — ^how can a great free order 
of many nations be created out of the world of ideas of 
nationalism? Any such suggestion stultifies itself. The 
foundation must be built with other material. What other 
foundation than Socialism is possible? You needn’t look 
askance at me like that — as if I were a Marxist pacifist. But 
wrhat Adolf is after won’t work. Can you rule people 
permanently with the knout? You have got to find some- 
thing that will hold them together.” 

Koch was at bottom nothing more than an outcome of the 
old German Socialism. He had thrown away the pseudo- 
scientific crutches of Marxist doctrine, and he bdieved 
that with the aid of the national impulses of National 
Socialism a Socialist Germany in a SociaKst European fede- 
ration was a possibility. He was not the only Omdeiier to hold 
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this belief. In any case, he had no faith in a light-hearted 
policy of conquest. That sort of idea held sway in Pther 
quarters. For the rest, he abandoned no national claims; 
and he condemned the insulting of everything German, 
which had been common in certain circles among the 
Socialists, as one of the greatest follies of the Weimar period. 
He was full of the idea of harmonizing the Socialist with the 
nationalist outlook, and he thought that it would be possible 
in a Socialist national and international order to reconcile 
most of the national claims. 

He only spoke now and then of such things, as he had so 
many enemies who would at once have used what he said 
against him and passed it on to Hitler. All these Nazi 
leaders, great and little alike, practised mimicry, just like 
the great mass of the oppressed people, and tried to conceal 
their own views beneath phrases in Hitler’s style. Whether 
Koch’s views have changed since, I do not know. At that 
time he regarded it as senseless to risk wars for Germany’s 
national greatness. Wars were probably necessary, but oiily 
in order to compel the capitalist democracies to recognize 
the new Socialist community of Europe. France and the 
small States on the West must be revolutionized and 
brought in by war if they cotild not be without it; Britain 
must be thrust out of Europe. Beyond this he had only one 
aim, German association with Russia. If that could not be 
effected by fair means, it must be attempted by foul, through 
war, he considered. “But why a war, when everything 
is already prepared as if by nature for the closest alliance?” 

“Russia!” said Koch enthusiastically to me, after a Konigs- 
bei^ fair to which he had invited me — “Now, leave aside for 
once all the usual prejudices and tell me, is it not a grand, 
tremendous country? And the people! Magnificent raw 
material, eh? You can make something of them. Why 
always be casting eyes at that feeble West, which, after all, 
only spits at us? Russia, my friend, thal is the world of the 
future- Germans and Russians, let us weld together our 
miserable existences: I tell you, it wiU bring Ae biggest 
boom in the world, the most tremendous that has ever been 
known.” , 

Koch was not a Rrussian. He came fiom a West German, 
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family. He made the acquaintance of all the problems of 
Germany’s eastern policy only when he became a Gauleiter. 

^'IVe worn my tongue to rags/’ he confessed to me, '‘try- 
ing to persuade Hitler. You’ve no idea what battles there 
are at times in the Gauleiter conferences. Really, Adolf is a 
funny sort of revolutionary. He lives in the past. He is 
blind to the future. Do you think he has vision? He is a 
revolutionary facing backwards. What he would like best 
would be to be Charlemagne, but not converting the Saxon 
king Widukind to Christianity but being converted by him 
to the old Teuton faith. What does he really want, Adolf? 
Just see him swimming in the ocean of his phrases, old 
man! That sort of thing won’t get our revolution anywhere! 

“We are the raw material,” he continued, “for a new 
creation. Anyone who does not feel that he must be put 
in the melting pot like old iron, is no revolutionary. Let him 
sit at home and help Mother peel the potatoes. Adolf is 
crying out for raw material. Why? Will it help? Don’t you 
see, old man, the best raw material is lying unused. Which, 
you ask? I’m telling you — the raw material Man! Don’t 
we know what he’s being used for? Isn’t he being squan- 
dered? Worse than coal and oil. Well, what are we to use 
him for? As a sacrifice to Wotan, for the glory of his prophet 
Adolf?” 

He was a real idealist, that fellow Koch. So were many 
others like him. Misguided idealists. 

X 

THE GENUINE NAZI 

Quite different was Forster, Hitler’s Benjamin, rumour 
said his pet. They called him "^'Bubi” (Little Boy) Forster 
at Danzig. Cautious women members of the party spread 
the story that Hitler had brought him up, that Forster was, 
so to speak, Hitler’s foster-child. Everyone knew that he 
was on the best of terms with Hitler. 

The gossip may be dismissed. I am personally acquainted 
with Forster’s parents. They made it unnecessary, fbar him 
to be brought up by anyone disc. Honest, likeably highly 
respectable Franconians are those parents^ Not a ti^ce of 
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pretentiousness; decent lower middle-class people, the 
mother a sterling, kind-hearted woman. The father -w'as 
a prison inspector at Ingolstadt, in Bavaria. I have eaten 
Bavarian sausages, Weisswurste, at the parents’ home. 

This fellow Forster is typical of the young generation, 
the youngsters who have broken out of the paradise of solid, 
healthy lower middle-class respectability into the life of 
adventure. They had tales to tell of the inflation years, of 
post-war experiences, of hardship in their young lives. How 
these young fellows were made into revolutionaries is a 
chapter by itself. In any case, this young man was a revo- 
lutionary, though a revolutionary of a particular type. He 
is the genuine Nazi, of the sort Hitler wants. His glowing 
enthusiasm is not the Socialist’s but the nationalist’s; 
and the nationalist’s whose dreams are of the simple people. 
He is a German above all. His voice trembles when he 
speaks the word “deutsch.” He is of the type which the 
outside world takes to be characteristically Nazi — the 
German fanatic. A Herrenmensch, one of the “master-race,” 
aristocrat of a new world, proudly conscious of his great 
inission. Like Hitler, his Benjamin used to go through the 
streets with a riding- whip in his hand. He had never been 
oh a real horse. 

One thing must be said for this man Forster — even if he is 
no aristocrat, and his manners are bayerisch-bawrisch rtid, 
those of a rough Bavarian boor, this young man has worked, 
he has been one of those who can show stiff determination, 
one of those who can organize and can maintain a harsh 
discipline. A young man out of the ordinary. Greiser, 
later president of Danzig, had allowed the region to go to 
rack and ruin; Forster was sent there by Hitler, and soon 
got things humming. In a way, certainly an extraordinary 
man; he “kept his end up” with savage energy. The petty 
local party magnates trembled in front of him. Intrigues 
helped them not at all. Young as he was, only in the twenties, 
he mastered all the old comrades, however indignantiy 
they might harp on their services to the party; he put them 
in their place. He dismissed men and appointed others. 
He settled disputes, ruled t^dth a rod of i3?on, and forged 
ahead. It was he who set the party in Danz% bn its feet. 
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No question about it, this young man had the “untameable 
will.” 

Beyond that he had nothing. He came to Danzig without 
so much as a cigar in his case. No education, no fortune, 
no profession. He was a shop assistant for a short time. The 
rest of his life was propaganda, politics, and faith in Germany 
and in the Fiihrer. He was crafty, tricky, brutal, but also, 
in his way, sincere and devoted. He had not a very quick 
comprehension, but he was at least able to grapple with 
difficult problems. He was a magnificent speaker. His 
articles were distinguished by lucidity and energy of style. An 
extraordinary young man, who with his energy and industry 
and talent for organization would have done well in any 
ordinary career, if there had been any chance at that time 
of business success in Germany. 

This young man, who today owns many houses and a 
substantial fortune in Danzig, was a fanatic who would have 
given away all he had gained, if it had been necessary for 
the sake of the movement and the Fiihrer. He was one of 
the members of the party who believed, or were determined 
to believe, every word Hitler spoke. 

“Oh,” he exclaimed once to me, “our grand movement! 
I only feel happy when I can be making speeches, telling 
the people what our movement is, taking them out of them- 
selves and their petty everyday cares, and showing them 
Hitler’s great aims. If I 'am quite disheartened and des- 
pairing, if I am dead beat through the eternal part>' quarrels, 
and if I then go to a meeting and speak to these simple, 
good-hearted, honest people, then I am refreshed again; 
then all doubts leave me.” 

He honestly meant every word of it. Like a Russian of 
the ’sixties, he preached the virtues of the simple folk, who 
must not be betrayed. “Go to the people,” he said to me, 
“learn what a glorious feeling it is to have to do with sinqile 
folk.” 

What a grotesque contradictionl This man, who was 
busy seducing the masses into the new political servitude 
of tibe totalitarian Stjrte, talked in sentimental tones, like 
Rousseau and the Russian philanthropists, of the grandeur 
of the simple folk- . Was it hypocrisy? Oortainly pot. The 
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man undoubtedly believed that he “loved the people,” tlkt 
he learned from them and was serving them. He was also 
constantly pointing out how necessary it is in taking any 
political action really to convince the people, and how 
indispensable it is for every politician to adjust his action 
to the wishes of the people. No politician, he would say, can 
continue in the long run to rule against the people and 
against the popular will. He therefore indignantly rejected 
any suggestion that National Socialism was ruling dic- 
tatorially. He firmly believed that only National Socialism 
could create the conditions which would assure to the simple 
folk a natural and happy life. 

Thus there is in National Socialism a sort of Rousseauesque 
longing for the simple and primitive in life. It is the revolu- 
tionary impulse to throw off the burden of civilization and 
return to a primitive state, the idealized state of simple, 
strong life. The National Socialists were able, with German 
sentimentality, to set apart in the midst of this tremendous 
revolution of destruction a small place for the idyllic, and 
here to carry into reality the dreams of the age of puberty. 
The rustie of the forest! The scent of the fields! Simple 
phrases about the weather! Stroking horses and giving them 
sugar! Affected friendly overtures to startled workers’ 
children, and everything else that goes by the name of 
union with the people. Like Hitler, these genuine National 
Socialists of Forster’s .type fled into solitude, rested in the 
bosom of nature, with the daily arrival of orderlies and an 
impressive post; there they cultivated intimate intercourse 
with the charms of the unspoiled wilds, while enjoying every 
domestic comfort. 

Both Adolf Hitler and his young disciple Forster longed, 
like Richard Wagner, to escape from the artificiality of 
civilized life. Forster built himself a little house in the midst 
of the forest, near the sea, far from any other habitation. 
It was with sincere, naive pleasure that Forster painted to 
me h^ enthusiasm at now being able to enjoy, far from the 
city, the idyll of a life in union with nature. He preached 
the return to the primitive to all his intimates, and they 
copied him, even if the rtistle of the forest was as meaningless 
tp them as the noise of the motor traffic in the city Streets. 
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But .there was more behind it than the mere desire for 
unending days in the country. I once asked Forster what he 
meant by the primitive, and he replied with a fantasy that 
was far removed from the things that are usually associated 
with Nazism. 

The Fiihrer, said Forster, had become a politician much 
against the grain. It had been a painful wrench to him to 
give up his profession as a heaven-inspired artist. He had 
made the sacrifice deliberately, for Germany’s sake. The 
world had thus, perhaps, lost one of the greatest artistic 
geniuses of all times. But Hitler would not reveal his unique 
mission until later. He permitted glimpses of it only to a 
few at present. When the time had come, however. Hitler 
would bring the world a new religion. God, or whatever we 
preferred to call it, life or the universal spirit, spoke to him 
in solitude. He drew his great power from intercourse 
with the eternal divine nature. The blessed consciousness 
of eternal life in union with the great universal life, and in 
membership of an immortal people — ^that was the message 
he would impart to the world when the time had come. 
Hitler would be the first to achieve what Christianity was 
meant to have been, a joyous message that liberated men 
from the things that burdened their life. We should no 
longer have any fear of death, and should lose the fear of a 
so-called bad conscience. Hitler would restore men to the 
self-confident divinity with which nature had endowed 
them. They would be able to trust their instincts, would no 
longer be citizens of two worlds, but would be rooted in the 
single, eternal life of this world. “Oh,” added Forster with 
romantic enthusiasm, “sometimes I hear those voices of 
which Hitler speaks. Then I feel strong, and know that we 
shall conquer and live for ever.” 

These romantic ideas of world redemption form an under- 
tone in Nazi life which should not be missed. It giv^ the 
movement something of the irrational powers which other 
revolutions have drawn from the enthusiai^ for thdr 
doctrines. Nobody, among the Nazis had any serious b^ef 
in Wotan or any other of the Teuton divinities. Hidr creed 
was a simple panthdism, brightened up with sentiment. It 
did not greatly differ firom die spirit spread by the Marxist 
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cultural associations, imagining themselves as they did- so 
to be specially favoured free spirits; they did not dream 
that the ideas they took to be nev*^ and enfranchising were 
very old and rather hackneyed. 

“No,” said Forster to me once, “if all that National 
Socialism meant was the creation of a great new Germany, 
we might go and bury ourselves. It is a new world epoch 
that we are creating, an entirely new, great civilization. Oh, 
if you would but realize Hitler’s greatness!” he added, in a 
burst of ecstatic enthusiasm. Then he walked to and fro, 
with long, stiff strides, and sermonized in tense, strained 
tones, with ungainly gestures. “Hitler,” he said enthu- 
siastically, “will redeem the world. He will one day receive 
divine honour as the saviour of the peoples. If National 
Socialism had not come, the human race would have died 
out. Literally. Or don’t you believe it? Don’t you see that 
it is going to ruin with its civilization?” 

I will not reproduce the whole vision Forster described 
for me. He saw not only a single people threatened today, 
as in past ages, with national extinction, but that same fate 
threatening all the peoples of the world. A materialist 
civilization and a f^se morality were driving humanity 
step by step to self-destruction. Things that ought to be mere 
converuences of existence had come to dominate life. Man 
had imprisoned himself in a labyrinth of his own making. 
Only truly strong and free men could still remove the curse 
of the mechanized civilization and of false morality. Such 
fanciful ideas of the inescapable death of the civilized 
peoples through their materialist civilization and their 
political forms of life were popular in Germany even before 
Spengler. Nazism regards its use of them as the basis of a 
practical policy as its greatest achievement. 

“Hitler,” Forster boasted, “is snatching the world back 
from the path to death. The glorification of the weak and 
morbid is Judaism, is Christianity. That is why -we hate 
both. We talk of the Jew, but we mean the Christian as well. 
Jew and Christian are one and the same thing, don’t forget 
that. The tirne is coming when we shall destroy the Chris- 
tians, just as today we are persecuting the Jews. Christianity 
is the mortal sin against the healthy fife.” . 
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In such utterances Forster was the primitive mouthpiece 
of Hitler. It is worth while to take these trivial uttei'ances 
seriously, for they simply express what Hitler was plarming. 
What is important is not their naive formulation, but the 
fact that the sublime thoughts of philosophic spirits and 
serious students of life’s problems, dragged dowm to the 
service of the meanest intellects, were here becoming the 
arsenal of the nihilistic revolution. Thoughts dragged down 
to feed the universal revolution — and not originally through 
the Nazis. 

Forster saw judgment already pronounced on the great 
world democracies. Tried and found wanting! England, he 
constantly assured me, was dying out. It was really a pity 
to see that race vanishing. But in a hundred years’ time, he 
considered, Britain would be reduced to the level of a 
smaller Sweden and Norway. There again Forster was 
merely repeating Hitler’s opinion. France? She was anaemic, 
comfort-loving, pacifist. A nation of legular feUaheen. 
America, on the other hand, would become entirely primi- 
tive one day. It might be that she would throw off her hot- 
house city culture and go back to the land, to the life of the 
peasant. That would mean America’s real emergence as a 
nation. But it could be achieved only through a National 
Socialist leader. Sooner or later America would get one. 

His only real anxiety was about the Slavs. He had an 
absolute hatred of them, although as a Bavarian he had not 
the inheritance of the Prussian-Polish antipathy. He could 
not speak of the Slavs without abuse. He had not the 
slightest knowledge of their culture and history, and he 
did not want to know anything about it; he wanted to keep 
all his primitive, carefully tended hatred. To the Danzigers, 
who were by no means anti-Polish at bottom, he called this 
“fortifying the national consciousness.” His hatred was due 
to the fact that all’ the Slav nations were just what the 
Germans w'anted to be. A prolific peasantry, bound to the 
soil, firmly rooted in the soil, unspoiled, and, taken all in 
all, the future great nation of Europe, in relation to which 
Germany would stand in fifty years’ time where Frahcse 
«tbod today in relation to Germany. 

The only race, it was held, with which Germany would 
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have to fight a life and death struggle for predominance in 
Europe, and for her rank as a world-nation, was the- Slav 
race. Forster shared this idea. Consequently he regarded 
my ideas of arriving at an understanding or an alliance with 
Poland as an atrocity. The moment he noticed that my 
search for an understanding was sincere and not merely 
tactical, he became my opponent. He did not shrink from 
declaring to me in public that I had been bought by Poland, 
and owned an estate in Pomerellen that had been presented 
to me. 

At the outset of our Polish policy he told me that there 
can be no accommodation with one’s mortal enemy. 
Hitler’s policy, he said, did not aim at denying the Poles the 
right to exist. The simplest thing would be to transport the 
Poles, and the Czechs, to some other region, and settle 
them there; in Siberia, for instance, They were a relic 
from the Middle Ages that had most unfortunately lived 
on, and there was no longer' any justification for their 
existence. For the rest, the Slavs'must be split up into many 
small States, and prevented from becoming a great pohtical 
unit. That, in his opinion, was the only way to exorcise the 
Slav peril. Germany had to make good all the errors of 
her history. Today the last, irrevocable opportunity had 
come for making good as a nation our omissions of the past. 
These omissions, in his view, lay not only in territorial 
matters. We had, of course, to become the great united 
realm which it had been our mission to create in the Middle 
Ages. Our frontiers must embrace Austria, Bohemia, parts 
of Poland, Hungary, parts of Croatia down to the Adriatic; 
we must gain Denmark, Holland, Belgium, parts of France, 
Alsace-Lorraine, and Switzerland. But that great unified 
German realm could only exist as the nucleus of a s^l 
greater one, in which Bismarck’s realm of allied countries 
would be repeated on a greater scale — the realm of the 
European nations, around Germany as its centre. 

At that time these were fancies to which one listened with 
impatience. They could only be made reality by the hard 
blows of a war — this Forster admitted in the circle of his 
intimates. But he forbade the disturbing of the mass of 
party members with such prospects. If the world were 
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reasojiable, he said, it would leave Hitler a free hand. He 
only wanted to do the best, even for the people whom at 
present he was handling harshly and cruelly. Hitler has 
got to be hard,'' he said once to me; ''if you only knew how 
he has to force himself to be hard, and what a tender and 
sensitive heart he has!" But probably Germany would be 
unable to achieve her destiny without war, without great 
sacrifices. No nation received its greatness as a free gift. 

Why it should be Germany that was called to reset the 
dislocated world was a question with which Forster dealt 
in his purely political speeches. "We have to have a faith," 
he used to say; "without faith there can be no victory. 
Why is the German called? Destiny has given him know- 
ledge. He has passed through the greatest privations, 
always he has come away empty from the great decisions of 
history. He has never come into his own. Alien powers have 
dominated him. Alien spiritual and alien political pow’-ers." 
Germany had never had a form of her own. Even in the 
Middle Ages, when she administered the Holy Roman 
Empire, she was guided by alien ideals. She had not only 
had always to defend her frontiers, as the country placed 
geographically in the centre; she had not only had one 
territory after another taken from her; as in the fairy-tale 
of Hans in Luck, her well-earned possessions had been 
talked out of her hands by one rogue after another. Her 
original heritage had been exchanged again and again at a 
loss. The final exchange had been for democracy by the 
grace of France. Now Germany had thrown that away 
as Hans dropped his whetstone. She was free now to face 
her destiny anew. In her freedom she would finish all the 
tasks the rest of the world had hitherto attacked in vain. 
Work and bread for aU, and no more hunger, destitution, 
or unemployment. Reconciliation of classes, reconciliation 
of nations under a just order. Freedom from superstition, 
and ability to enjoy this life in all its grandeur with a good 
conscience. Thus, democracy is the sum total of all that is 
wrong and noxious. It is unnecessary to consider what 
democracy is and what it might be. What is wanted is not 
an impartial valuation, but a symbol. Democracy is the 
deception practised on the productive classes by a class of 
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conspirators controlling and exploiting them. The term 
“democracy” is used as other revolutionaries use the term 
“capitalism”. There is no need to know any more about it. 

Democratic impartiality is the worst vice of the age. 
Impartiality is weakness of will. It is a duty to be one- 
sided. To set out big, simple, easily comprehended symbols. 
To paint things in black and white. All the intermediate 
shades cripple the will. To understand and forgive is the 
extreme perversion of the will to live. Life does not forgive. 
Be deliberately primitive, deliberately unjust, deliberately 
impulsive! Don’t be shackled by reason! The reasonable is 
always the enemy of life. No longer reflect, only react. It 
is impossible to get anything done unless one is one-sided. 
Those who know too much no longer get anywhere. They 
no longer have even a sound judgment. Consequently, 
fight against the intellect, and especially against the intel- 
lectuals. We.no longer have to know, but to believe. 

That was the sum total of the teaching of Forster and that 
ilk. The main thing seems to me to be their determination 
to have faith. They shout their faith, they force themselves 
into it. They shut their eyes and ears, to hear nothing but 
their raving confession of faith. “We believe in Germany! 
Why do we believe? Because we are determined to believe!” 
Behind declarations of that sort lurks doubt. Did not 
Forster have to indulge in this “deep talk” (a sort of ersatz- 
religion) so constantly in order — as he admitted — ^to become 
sure of himself again, to be able to believe again? “Shout 
when you feel weak,” he said once to a doubting party 
comrade. “If you are not quite sure of your case, then 
shout at your opponent. When in doubt, shout.” 



XI 


SIEGFRIED AND HAGEN IN 
THE PARTY 

Pointer and Koch represented^ roughly speaking, the two 
types among the high Nazis, one socialistic, the other 
nationalistic. They were enemies, at loggerheads with each 
other. 

Once when I asked Forster what was the chance of a 
political alliance with Bolshevik Russia, and mentioned 
Koch’s ideas, the young man fairly raved. That, he said, was 
just the very treason that had crept into the ranks of the 
party. That was the danger of which Hitler was constantly 
warning his men. National Socialism would never be 
conquered if it could keep its ranks pure. But Hitler sensed 
already, and in his tragic hours of solitude it filled him with 
sorrow, that the day would come when treason would grow 
in the very ranks of the party, destroying National Socialism 
or, what was worse, leading it into the camp of its mortal 
enemies. 

Yes, he continued, in tones of theatrical pathos. Hitler was 
very lonely. No one understood him. He had hours of the 
blackest apprehension. Never was he greater than when he 
tore himself away from these trials, to be once more the hard, 
great Leader. National Socialism could come to grief, like 
^1 that was noble; one day perhaps, like Siegfried, it would 
bleed to death from the treachery of a malevolent Hagen. 
But from the downfall of the movement, from the vast 
struggles that would precede it, from the Twilight of the 
Gods that must descend upon the whole world, there would 
nevertheless arise in the end a rejuvenated world, and so the 
sacrifice of the movement would not have been in vain. — 
“Koch had better look out,” he added, threateningly, 
breaking off his tirade. “Hitler watches that sort of thing 
for a very long time, but once he moves he is pitiless. Hitler 
knows exactly where his enemies in the party are.” 

It was a fact that Hitler was for a long time on the point of 
putting Koch out of the way, in order to make an end once 
for all of Socialist tendencies among the Gmldtex, Forster 
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was even, as he himself later admitted to me in coiifidence, 
designated as Koch’s successor. I did not learn why. the 
deposition did not take place. Hitler, who had no illusions 
about the character of his movement and of the men in his 
confidence, was compelled to carry his enemies with him in 
his own ranks; he could no more get rid of them than of his 
past. 

The first time I heard Forster talk in this Nibelungen-Ring 
style, I set it down to his youthful sentimentalism. But it was 
Hitler himself who spoke through the young man’s mouth. 
Forster was a sort of feebler edition of Hitler’s sentimen- 
talism; he copied, uncritically and rather innocently, 
Hitler’s secret fears and his emotional outbreaks. Hitler’s 
foreboding that he would not live to complete his “life’s 
work,” his certainty that there would come a vast treasonable 
volte-face on the part of his own collaborators and the 
destruction of everything that had been achieved, must 
constantly have oppressed the Filhrer. Perhaps it was only 
the result of the eternal quarrels over policy within the 
party, perhaps it was also a reminiscence of the bitter 
experiences of 1923, of the putsch that failed, but the way 
Forster reproduced Hitler’s forebodings revealed, for all 
its rhetoric, a deep sense of a coming and inevitable catas- 
trophe: the eternal doom of the German people lay in 
wait. Hitler felt, for him too. 

“Oh,” declaimed Forster on another occasion, “Hitler 
knows his destiny. He will fall in combat with Bolshevism. 
He knows that he will be conquered in the struggle with the 
greatest of our enemies. But he will in no way be deterred by 
that knowledge. He will always do whatever is necessary. 
Like the old Teuton heroes, he will go out to battle even 
when it means his certain overthrow. Germany and the 
whole world must first pass once more through a long 
period of the deepest darkness. A horrible machine age will 
come throughout the world. But that will not be the end. 
Only then will the real struggle for freedom be^n. And 
only then will the greatness of Hitler and the meaning of our 
struggle be understood.” 

National Socialism remains always, at least with its 
creator, half Wagnerian opera. But the sentimental, taste- 
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less rhetoric cannot disguise the fact that Hitler’s foreboding 
of .an inevitable catastrophe is something real, perhaps 
something of great importance. His own friends would one 
day stab him mortally in the back — ^that was a complaint 
that frequently recurred. And it would be just before the 
last and greatest victory, at the moment of supreme tension. 
Once more Hagen would slay Siegfried. Once more Her- 
mann the Liberator would be murdered by his own kinsmen. 
The eternal destiny of the German nation must be fulfilled 
yet again, for the last time. The German nation would des- 
troy itself. It would throw away this victory like the others. 
“Red Front and Reaction” are, after all, not merely mem- 
ories of the vain putsch of 1923, they are the threatening 
signs of the future. 

Siegfried and Hagen in the party — ^they are Forster and 
Koch. But those two figures will face each other in contin- 
ually changing forms. Strange how Hitler gave himself 
away to his intimates in other ways too. How he would 
blab his secret weakness and foreboding, perhaps not 
even unintentionally. Once more it was Forster who drew 
my attention to the figure of Sulla, from the period of the 
hundred years of Rome’s delirium. With this man, who by 
means of proscription decimated the old families, and who 
began to settle his soldiers on the latifundia as a new and 
genuine pezisantry, with this strange figure of a wild des- 
troyer who imagined that he had once more set up a perma- 
nent order. Hitler secretly compared himself. He foimd this 
figtire attractive. He found in it his own reflection. Was it 
no more than a sign of his lack of historical education, or was 
it the expression of a deeper knowledge of the limits to his 
mission? Hitler was, most attracted, if I can place faith in 
Forster’s report, by the end of Sulla’s life: when he regarded 
his mission as ended, Sulla voluntarily relinquished power. 

In my astonishment I replied to Forster on this occaision 
by asking whether he realized that Sulla was not a figure 
that could be chosen as a desirable exemplar. But Forster 
disagreed. He said I did not understand. “Ah,” he went on, 
“just as Sulla did. Hitler will abdicate one day, and will 
retire entirely from public life. Others will then.t^e up the 
visible task. He, however, will embark on a and yet 
greater mission.” 
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I will not repeat what I have told earlier of Hitler’s ideas 
of a possible “Third Punic War.” These are romantic arid 
yet very pertinent ideas, of having perhaps to break off his 
mission, because Great Britain’s world empire can only be 
destroyed in a third assault. In his seclusion he will then 
pursue two aims. He will complete his religious mission and 
will proclaim the new religion. And from his “little Elba” 
he win also make a return in state to power and reappear at 
the head of the Reich, after his successors have failed to cope 
with their difficult problems. 

Playacting, cunning political scheming, romantic dream- 
ing, real pessimism and genuine forebodings of an early 
end — all these things seethe in Hitler’s intimate talk to his 
closest confidants. But the deep divergence of \aews in his 
party remains, a constant threat to its existence. One day it 
will break out, and destroy again all that has been attained. 
The patriots, the German nationalists, will stand on one 
side, askin g each other how Germany can yet be saved. 
The Socialists, the Utopians, the radical planners will stand 
on the other side, determined to carry their great radical 
world revolution to completion, heedless of Germany* s 
future. The party will split and be delivered over to its two 
mortal enemies of the past, “Red Front and Reaction,” as 
the Horst Wessel song has it, that song with no cheerful 
melody suggestive of strength and victory, but slow and 
dragging like a funeral march, melancholy and full of 
forebodings. 

There are not many party comrades who have Forster’s 
susceptibility to the same dark moods as his Fuhrer; but 
Forster, like Hitler, tears himself away from pessimism and 
foreboding by means of his fanatical faith in the German 
people and their mission. He grows intoxicated with his 
own rhetoric; in the hours of ecstasy that it produce all 
doubts fall away and he is convinced that the German 
people are called to bring true Socialism into the world in the 
greatest jrevolution of ail time. For, declares Forster in 
these homilies, only Hitler understands what Socialism is in 
truth, and why it is a national Socialism, not the utopian, 
rationalistic , Socialism that seeks realization through the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Hitler’s Socialism does not 
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upset the natural order of mankind, but perfects it. It 
means the perfection of the nation unto eternal life. 

Nations no longer have to perish, as in ancient times — 
they are the eternal pillars of humanity. The nation is the 
true earthly god; it is the immortal man. In the nation the 
individual man, too, is immortal, and he is so only in the 
nation. This immortality is no chimera, like the Christian 
belief. He who lives in his nation dies not. So to weld the 
nation together that it is a single great being with one 
heart, that is Hitler’s true mission, and one which such men 
as Koch will never understand. It is a new creation, it is 
the perfecting of creation. Just as the individual bee no 
longer lives a life of its own, but is only a cell in the hive- 
community ider Bien as the German bee-keeper calls it, to 
indicate that that collectivity has an animal existence of its 
own), so the individual human existence no longer has any 
reality, the individual exists only as part of that great 
biological creature the nation, which alone has personality 
in the mental and spiritual sense. This is true for the German 
nation, and equally so for other nations. Not, of course, for 
all, and especially not for the Jews, who are the “non-folk,” 
the eternal antithesis of a natural nation. Hhtler will 
introduce the evangel of this belief into other nations 
besides Germany. 

Socialism, says Forster, is only a pedagogical expression, 
chosen for its association with something known. What the 
Volksgemeinschqftf the commonweal as Hitler conceives it, 
will really be, cannot be known today and is not for us to 
know. But whether Hitler will complete his mission in his 
lifetime, or whether he will have to die for it, suffering the 
great sacrificial death of all immortal geniuses, one day that 
evangel of the liberation of man from an after-world, to 
find his natural immortality in his nation, will conquer. 
The betrayal of life to the intellect, which the opes and 
secret enemies of National Socialism are planning* ?svSyi 
delay the victory of that evangd, but will be unable to 
prevent it. 

Forster only half understood all this. He spoke confusedly 
about it. All that his hearers grasped was the mystical 
«:stasy, and they were seized with a vague enthusiasm 
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With all the frenzy of his semi-education, Forster saw ift 
Bolshevism the incarnation of the unnatural, the bestial. An 
artificial order, an order instituted against the nature of 
things, and one which must lead men to destruction. For 
Forster Bolshevism and liber alistic democracy were one and 
the same thing. The only difference between the two was 
that one was the initial and the other the final stage of 
development. For him, as a faithful disciple of his master, 
there could be no compromise with either. 

His simple audience felt the emergence from his speeches 
of a world of light and a world of darkness. The two faced 
each other in mortal combat. Valhalla and the dark world 
of Alberich, the realm of the “Aryans” and the world of the 
Jews. It was the Twilight of the Gods that we were passing 
through; the world was dying away beneath the curse, 
until the Rhine gold was given back to the Daughters of the 
Rhine. The liberation of the world from the curse of the 
gold — the enthusiastic women, old and young, in the front 
rows understood that as the bringing of the times in which 
there would be no more trying to manage on short commons. 
The men behind them thought: “That is the new currency, 
liberated from the gold basis.” “What a pure soul!” said one 
of my acquaintances enthusiastically to me after one of those 
speeches. He was a diplomat. 

Actually the masses felt: “This man is a dreamer, but he 
is doing something for the difficulties of the small people. 
It’s impossible to understand a word of his Socialsim and 
his fine poetical similes, but it’s nice listening to that sort of 
talk. It is exciting and beautiful. That man means what he 
says; he is not on the side of the fine folk; he makes common 
cause with the poorest of the workers; he faces up to the 
rich people and tells them they have got to pay. Forster is 
not just an official. The man is genuime.” 

Hitler knew why he stuck to his Benjamin, Forster was 
for him the embodiment of the fanatically credulous youth, 
no longer content to have a good time and enjoy life, but 
hard and combative — ^the new youth. 



XII 


UNDERLINGS OF THE REVOLUTION 

In addition to the “big noises,” the demigods of the 
party, there are the underlings of the revolution. I do not 
mean the Amtswalter, the hundreds of thousands of party 
comrades given jobs as petty officials; I mean such figures as 
Ley the Swiller, Funk the Fleshy Financier, Streicher the 
Jew-man, and fat Baldur, men who had no contribution of 
their own to make to the ideas of the party, but who carried 
out vast set tasks and had immense explosive energy. What 
strange contradictions they all showed in themselves! That 
dissolute schoolmaster Streicher, for instance — ^in addition 
to his criminal Jew-campsiign he took an interest in nudism 
and felt himself to be a prophet of a new science of natural 
healing. The dirty dog had yet other fads. He fought for 
the purity of “Aiyan” blood from admixture with the 
“poisonous” Jewish element. He founded a Paracelsus 
Institute, with that great physician and philosopher of the 
Reformation period as its patron. An institute for puiely 
“Aryan” medicine, liberated from the tradition of Arabic 
and Jewish physicians. “Aryan” blood must not be poisoned, 
moreover, with chemicals. Compulsory inoculation must be 
abolished. All these methods of treatment drawn from a 
system of medicine resting on a Jewish basis served only the 
continuous poisoning of the great white master-race. 

Then that fat and jolly ex-financial journalist Funk. For a 
time he played a part as a guest artist in Gocbbels’s propa- 
ganda machine. A man of no originality, a sybarite, a man 
whose jovial exterior cloaks the subtle malice of his methods. 

And that perpetually drink-sodden, miserable-looking 
Dr. Ley. The first time I saw him was at nine o’clock one 
morning. He came in in his drrasing-gown, straight out of 
bed, and, with his throat still rattling with phlegm frcan the 
potations of the night before, drank off half a bottle 
brandy on an empty stomach. ' \ 

And then that huge, wobbling, eternally juvenile B^dur 
von Schirach, a man sttdFed up ^th ooao^t, wfaxe gift cf 
thegab got him'fihte iiofet ofStatthalter or Govemm of Vienna> 
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the originator of the characteristic exaggerated rigidity- of 
the Hitler Y outh, which is nothing more than over-compen- 
sated slackness. A man who is sham through and through 
like every one of his verses. The bell-wether of the arrogant 
youths who, like the schoolboy in the second part of Faust, 
think they can afford to despise their old teachers and are 
really selling themselves to the devil. 

Then the fellow Rust — Minister of Culture is his job — 
a spinner of empty phrases. And many others who, in their 
narrow or wider circles, play the petty dictator. 

In one thing they are all like each other — in their medio- 
crity. They are petty Philistines who have run wild. They 
have retained all the instincts and the ways of petty middle 
class insolvents. Herr von Schirach is nothing more than a 
militarized scoutmaster. They are sham revolutionaries. 
Their instincts are for dropping back into the comforts of 
Philistinism. They are men who really do not know what to 
do with the power they have acquired. They compromise 
the power they possess. They are living witnesses to the 
fact that in this age of mechanization any brainless ass can 
play the great man if he has command of an organization. 

But in one respect these men are not merely routineers 
with an organization, but routineers of the great revolution. 
They all have a kink. They are all abnormal, and have been 
more or less failures in ordinary life. They are not on good 
terms with the existing order. They are enemies not only 
of the “System,” of Weimar democracy; they have broken 
away from the world of respectability. They are themselves 
what their master calls the Jews (stealing and misinter- 
preting Mommsen’s phrase) — a“ferment of decomposition.” 
Instinctively they long for the pleasant security of a life of 
respectability. But their whole career, their very character, 
is incompatible with respectability. Thus their esdstence is 
an oscillation betwe^ opposites. They feel the continual 
temptation of a respectable middle-class life, a temptation 
that has already overcome large numbers of the revolu- 
tionary proletariat. They remain partly in each camp, they 
are semi-revolutionaries, they remain routineers. 

thiDgs that Marxism failed to achieve, we shall 
bring to the working people. Justice and an existence worthy 
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of human beings. We shall not permit bosses to come out on 

top* Genuine leaders of the people are being trained here” 

so I heard Ley thunder at the taking over of a ‘leaders" 
school.” With thorough nai\='ete he said: “We are the 
standard-bearers of the great struggle for the liberation of 
humanity. The high-spirited effort of the worker to win 
equality of rights with the middle class was defeated by the 
materialism and the selfishness of the intellectuals who were 
his false leaders. It has been left to us to assure the worker 
his place in our commonweal. No class rule from below, but 
also none from above, but the true classless society of the 
eternal people, which no longer recognizes parties or 
special interests, but only duties and rights in relation to 
the people as a whole.” He was right. The masses of the 
workers were no longer the pillars of the revolution, Karl 
Marx’s vision was wrong. It was the proletarianized and 
radicalized lower middle class that had set up the dictator- 
ship which was to create the classless society. 

Since the war and the period of inflation the lower 
middle class had become the real proletariat. Ail the 
people with small independent livelihoods, the small men 
with savings, the small property owners, the artisans, the 
craftsmen who had worked for themselves, the people with 
small independent incomes, the pensioners, all these people 
who w^ere now delivered over, robbed of their protection, 
to the insecurity and the hardships of the struggle for 
existence, had become the pillars of the revolution; and at 
the same time the people who were still called the prole- 
tariat in speeches and manifestos were protected at least 
from the worst misfortunes, and had acquired tlie old safe- 
guards and advantages which the middle class used to 
enjoy. Could not all the factory girls have their bad teeth 
turned into shining false sets by the sickness insurance 
funds? Did they not all receive assistance at childbirth and 
premiums as nursing mothers, while the independent 
craftsman of the past, and the peasant, had neither doctor 
nor dentist^ neither medicine nor trips to the seaside for 
wife and child? Was not vengeance now coming for the 
fact that a new privileged class had begun to ^qw, while 
classes formerly prosperous had sunk into distress and 
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insecurity and anxiety? The revolutionary spark was no 
longer fired in the prospering classes of the industrial 
workers, but in these new classes of the disinherited and 
humiliated. 

“We owe it to the war, we owe it to the wretched, humil- 
iating peace, that we have gained knowledge through our 
need and our cares,” shouted Dr. Ley in tones of fury. “On 
our shoulders has been laid the burden of the struggle for 
freedom and justice.” People of the lower middle class were 
his audience. The recollection of the years of loss and 
disappointment, of the fortunes destroyed by inflation and 
taxation, of the things they regarded as fraud and robbery, 
fermented wildly in these impoverished people, who had 
known better days, these people for whom the Weimar 
Republic had meant not splendour and advancement but 
humiliation and privation. 

“Now it is our turn! Now we will show what we can do,” 
roared Ley in the little hall in that leaders’ school in a 
Berlin suburb, which the Socialist trade unions had built for 
the training of their leaders. 

“Ours will be the future Reich. You will live in it, not 
the old and decrepit. Consequently it is your task to build 
it. A new mankind is growing up with us,” boasted the 
plump youth leader Schirach. And in the market place at 
Ltibeck, amid an excited crowd of women members of the 
peirty from poor but respectable homes in every town of 
the province, the portly Rust drivelled about the greatness 
of the future culture of Germany. All these routineers of the 
revolution forced themselves to feel as revolutionaries. They 
shouted their aspirations, and in the perspiring ecstasy of 
their orations they believed in the radical upheaval of the 
world. 

One of Funk’s colleagues on the Berlin bourse is known as 
the “foghorn.” He has earned his nickname by his deep, 
booming voice. Like foghorns the speeches of all these sham 
revolutionaries boomed through the halls and open places of 
Germany. How is it possible that so much insincere rhetoric 
could have so much success? Where were the great, inspiring 
ideas which in the past had lent nobility to revolutions even 
amid their worst excesses? Whence came the great power of 
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seduction that worked so wildly on these maddened lower 
middle classes? 

It was the seduction of liberation! Young and old, men 
and women were suddenly lifted out of their narrow concep- 
tions, out of the pettiness and limitedness of their aspirations, 
A great world, a world of great appetites and passions, was 
spread before their eyes. This Nazism made them dizzy 
with the unprecedented opportunities it revealed to them. 
Satisfaction of ambition, undreamed-of pleasures and free- 
doms, the strangest and most intoxicating of prospects, 
opened before them. Chances grew up in front of them like 
magic flowers in enchanted meadows. They had only to 
wish. The blue flower of romance that had satisfied the 
wishful dreams of earlier generations through the pleasures 
of the imagination, had become a fruit of paradise — a 
position, a job that carried a pension, at an unheard-of 
salary, a post of command. 

‘‘Youth, thou art free! Youth, thou art the guarantor of 
the future! Thy life is free from now on! Obedience to the 
Leader, nobody else! I release thee from the compulsion 
which narrow-minded parents and petty schoolmasters 
imposed on thee.^’ Such was the Nazi message shouted by 
the youth leader. 

Young and old tore down the barriers of a narrow and 
meagre existence, failing to see, amid the revolutionizing of 
their private lives, the new iron ring that was closing round 
them. 


xin 

THE BULL 

Concern for the prosperity and magmficence of the 
German Empire — ^that is the essential Hermann Goring, 
not the pseudo-asceticism of his mountain hunting-box or 
the shifty glance of the drug addict. Goring was the hope of 
all the moderates, the protector of the middle-class national- 
ists and the sheet anchor of private enterprise. When, m 
the pomp of the new ruling power, with he-starred, gold- 
laced uniforms around him and on him, he steps forward 
and thrusts out his massive belly, with tremendous self- 
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assurance, everyone forgets entirely that this is a man of 
sceircely average height, ill-proportioned, with slanting eyes 
in his broad face with its fat double chin, and with the high 
cheekbones that in Germany are regarded as Slav. Hitler’s 
gait is an ecstatic stilt- walk or a sort of guilty slinking. 
Goring steps out in naive self-assurance, full of the sense of 
his own importance. 

In spite of his fame as a warrior, pomp and self-assurance 
have not always been the accompaniments of his existence. 
I remember one of Goring’s first speeches in Danzig. It wais 
long before the seizure of power. The famous officer aviator, 
with the highest Prussian order sticking out below his neck, 
stuttered and stammered out before his audience a feeble and 
meaningless jumble that certainly did nothing to convert 
anybody to National Socialism. His audience were contin- 
ually afflicted with the painful expectation that he would 
entirely lose his thread and come to a sudden stop. 

On the platform a few ex-airmen formed a sort of guard of 
honour. One of them wore a high Finnish order in the 
shape of a swastika. As Goring came down from the tribune 
he stopped, struck, in front of this distinguished man, and 
stared hard at him. He went on a few steps, stopped, 
turned back to look at the order, strode on to the exit, 
dripping with the sweat of the orator, and then for the 
third time looked round covetously at that rare and precious 
distinction before he disappeared into the speaker’s room. 
Later the visitor could see him sitting down, his fat body 
naked from the waist up, his arms and legs stretched out, as 
he had himself rubbed dry, snorting and cursing, by a 
couple of S.S. men, looking much more like a fat old woman 
than a famous flying officer. 

I have never been in close touch with Gbring, though 
there were things that might have made it possible for me to 
work with him. My first impressions of the man had made 
him irreparably distasteful to me. When 1 next saw him, in 
the palace of the President of the Reichstag, and later, after 
the seizure of power, when I heard him talking to some of 
the Gauleiter at the Chancellery, outside Hitler’s door, and 
Coasting to them of Ms organization of tiie Reichstag fire, I 
had lost all desire to approach him and try to get his help in 
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niy small efforts to set moderate limits to Nazi policy. The 
words he shouted to the Gauleiter, with stentorian brazenness, 
“I have no conscience. My conscience is Adolf Hitler,” gave 
me the first great shock which set me in doubt whether not 
to abandon the National’ Socialist path at once. I have 
given my account of Goring’s part in the Reichstag fire, 
based on hints thrown out by various leaders, in “Hitler 
Speaks.” 

Goring’s boast that he had no conscience hit the nail on 
the head. He is the least problematical, perhaps the only 
uncomplicated, individual among the party comrades who 
came to the fore. His unscrupulousness is not a product of 
speculation and reflection. It is a completely naive lack of 
the inhibitions which are a matter of course for other people. 
In many things he has remained a youth who has failed to 
grow up, with all the irresponsibility and adventurousness of 
that type. There is certainly no perverse lust at the back of 
his cruelty and brutality. They are the natural reaction of a 
human beast of prey. 

In saying this I am not expressing a judgment, but 
simply stating a fact. This natural, uncomplicated con- 
sciencelessness is, perhaps, in a way less shocking thaii the 
reasoned, deliberate brutality and stifling of scruple which a 
man like Hitler .has forced upon himself for the sake of 
certain dark doctrines, overcoming his natural plebeian 
sentimentality. Goring’s character has been imposed on him 
by his past as a famous flying officer of the last war, a. man 
who could never settle down to any humdrum occupation in 
civil life. There are things about him that were certainly the 
inevitable outcome of his special fighting qualities, which at 
one time were highly valued. Even when he was harsh and 
cruel. Goring retained traces of chivalry and a naive 
youthfulness, which do not diminish his share in the respon- 
sibility for war and revolution, but help to ^plain s<»ne 
the sympathy with which he has been regarded by a good 
many people both in Germany and abroad. His pofitics 
were similar ly simple and unproblematical. He was no 
thinker; he left it to othera to rack their brains ah^ l^h 
policy. This does not mean that he had nb interest in home 
and foreigh politics. 
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In declaring that he had no conscience, in the ordinary 
moral sense. Goring was certainly speaking the truth. But 
in the rest of his confession, his declaration that his conscience 
was Adolf Hitler, he spoke, consciously or unconsciously, an 
untruth. Goring has certainly a measure of respect for 
Hitler and devotion to him. But, so far, at all events, as I 
learned in my experience of the inner processes of the party. 
Goring has never recognized Hitler as the great and pre- 
eminent leader. He regarded him as a necessary interim 
phase, as the trumpeter, the mouthpiece, the colporteur of a 
coming new age, never as the hero who was to determine 
Germany’s fate for the next thousand years. Not that he was 
jealous of Hitler — ^the idea never entered his mind. His 
opinion of Hitler was far too low and of himself far too high 
for that. It was the deep differences in the instincts and the 
conscious aims of these two main figures of the German 
revolution that inevitably brought them into disagreement. 

The true relation between Hitler and Goring was des- 
cribed to me, as so much else, by the enfant terrible of the 
party. Hitler’s Benjamin, Forster. “Ach!” he exclaimed to 
me one day, “Hitler has such trouble over Goring. Hitler 
is very, very sad. Goring’s style of living is a great vexation 
to him. We must remain simple, Hitler warns us. We must 
go on living as in the period of struggle, before we came into 
power. Goring is a serious drag on the party.” 

About that time I heard among the initiated in Berlin 
of the “wrath of Achilles.” Goring was said to have spoken 
out in the plainest of language about Hitler. “ Whatl That 
brat of a proletarian — ^is he to lay down to me what I shall 
do? We are not playing the ascetic. I have no intention 
of doing anything else than what suits me. He doesn’t 
xmderstand anyhow. A bit of a show of luxury in life gives 
food for the imagination. It gives people something else to 
think about. They have got to have something to look at and 
talk about.” 

Goring had a close knowledge of the history of the French 
Revolution, and showed a considerable knowledge of history 
in general; and in this matter of revolutionary luxury he 
was acting not idly but with deliberation. Splendour and 
luxury are part of every display of power. • Even amid the 
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fanfares for virtue of the citqyens of the first French Republic, 
luxury and corruption far exceeded the scale that had been 
accounted a mortal crime of the ancien rigime. 

In this matter of luxury his own natural instincts and his 
historic insight pointed for Goring in the same direction. 
He loved pomp and possessions. And he could enjoy life 
with all the coarse broadness of his nature. He had none of 
the twinges of conscience, in doing so, of other men whom 
National Socialism had raised to eminence. He never 
gave a thought to the broken promise to return to Spartan 
simplicity. He moved amid all his luxury as a matter of 
course, without giving it a thought. It was not an unfamiliar 
style of living for him, as it was for Hitler and Hess and 
Himmler and the rest. In all his uniforms and his comic 
fancy costumes the fat man moved about with astonishing 
liveliness. He was of a robust type. He had in him some- 
thing of Danton. His naive robbing of shopkeepers who had 
jewellery, antiques, paintings, and other luxury articles to 
sell was almost disarming in its complete unscrupulousness. 
In this, too, it was whispered by those in closest touch with 
him, he had drawn a golden lesson from his studies of 
history. He quoted the enormities committed, from the 
Gondottieri to Talleyrand and from the Medicean Popes 
to Napoleon, which had always been approved by the 
masses, and had been accepted by historians, because they 
had given rein to the imagination. 

Goring had no programme. He has no Weltanschauung^ 
no philosophy of life. He was not even a revolutionary. He 
loved power and magnificence. His personal interest in 
these two things was sufficient motive for his ‘‘untameable” 
patriotism. But was there any substance in the persistent 
rumours that he was playing a really notable part, that one 
day he would be the liquidator of the revolution, and would 
then give Germany a lasting, well-thought-out order? How 
did this coarse and brutal sensualist acquire the saintly 
odour of a liquidator of the revolution? Simply through 
having enjoyed a better bringing-up than most of the party 
comrades? Through his readiness to live and let live^ tod 
because he was no doctrinaire? Because right up to the 
time immediately preceding the , war he was a protector of 
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Jews? Because he was the most absolute contrast conceh'- 
able to the ecstatic Hitler? Natural and uninhibited in -all 
his impulses, his love of drinks and good dishes and doing 
things and philandering and acquisition and the noble 
sport of hunting? He was no timid soul or dried-up literary 
man or lecturer. He was an officer, a famous war-hero. 

There is certainly more behind this rumoured function 
of liquidator than a mere inference from the contrast 
between those two natures. Hitler’s and Goring’s. Goring 
is more than the mere corrupt profiteer that a one-sided 
press calls him. This man is a primitive force. He is the Bull. 
He was given that high title, amid howls of approval from 
the party comrades, at a great meeting in the Sports Palace 
in Berlin by no other than the Ftihrer’s Deputy, Rudolf 
Hess. He is the bull who can lift with his horns things that 
are too heavy for anyone else. He has little real understand- 
ing of the great majority of the tasks he tackles. He frankly 
admits it. But with his ruthlessness he beats to the ground 
all the opposition which, in many cases, perhaps most, is 
no more than red tape. He acts as the battering-ram for 
the experts behind him. He enables them to overcome 
interested or prejudiced opposition and to cut through the 
snares of passive resistance. If he takes up a problem he 
settles it. For better or worse. Often for worse rather than 
better. But it is not always his fault that commissions are 
entrusted to him with the result of irreparable destruction 
in Germany’s economic or political fabric. Sometimes he 
achieves wonders. His forest administration and his hunt- 
ing regulations are in some sense masterpieces. 

On one occasion I travelled by train in the same com- 
partment with Herr von Keudell, who was the administrator 
of the Prussian forests. For three hours he discussed with a 
high forestry official the title to be given to an Act — ^whether 
“Concerning the supply of funds to pensioned forestry 
officials for the inspection of their former plantations,” or 
“Concerning the utilization of the experience of pensioned 
forestry officials,” or — and so on, and so on. Any hair- 
splitting of that sort Gtoiing would thrust aside with all the 
vehemence of his nature. He had a flair for the essential. 
On that he bit hard, and then he, went his way like— -a bull. 
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■’Gong’s forest administration has produced some admir- 
able innovations — for instance, the deliberate return to 
natural conditions of cultivation. These innovations cer- 
tainly did not emanate from his own brain, but their en- 
fbrcenient, against the crankiness of experts and the obstruc- 
tion of interested parties, was nevertheless, achievement. 
A relative of mine, a business man, told me how Goring 
shouted him down when he tried to draw attention to 
questions of remunerativeness in connexion with an im- 
portant industrial enterprise. At such times Goring’ s bull- 
nature found the most brutal expression. He beat down all 
opposition almost with physical force. His features would 
then acquire a fixed, rigid expression. His eyes became 
quite small and cold. One felt as if the man was pointing a 
revolver at one. 

He liked to assume an air of simple respectability, but he 
could never free it from a suggestion of trickery and malice. 
He was fond of addressing intelligent people in the style in 
which officers iised to address recruits in the time of William 
II — ^wdth a genial gruffhess, and with a downrightness that 
ignored difficulties of the most serious nature. He never 
really rose above the level of the cadet or the young ofl&cer. 
“Airmen never tell untruths! Understand that! Mark my 
words! Get out!” That was his short way with, for instance, 
a Gestapo official who had been so indiscreet as to make an 
ex-airman the object of his professional interest. On this 
occasion Goring took a former comrade under his protec- 
tion, and in thousands of other cases he similarly helped to 
mitigate hardships. But in still more cases he “showed no 
mercy,” and lifted men of the “Systemzeit” out of their 
posts and livelihood into a concentration camp. 

Goring was the first to copy Mtissolini’s vast audience- 
chamber. It was a long march from his door to his desk- 
At that time he still received visitors in the Prussian Prime 
Minister’s room. 

“Tell me,” he said when he received me to profit by my 
experiences' with our Polish policy, “Tell me, what sbjrt.of a 
man is this Pilsudski? Is he really going off Ms head? 
Moltke goes about declaring that the man has^ gtadtially 
become a complete imbecile. What do you thmfc yourself?” 
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I replied that I could supply the most conclusive evidence 
that Pilsudski still had a very lively intelligence, and I gave 
details of my visit to the Polish Marshal. 

said Goring. That puts quite a different complexion 
on it. “Now, tell me, can we get anything done with those 
people? Are they fellows you can work with? They have 
some thoroughly able men, of course. That fellow Beck 
seems a smart chap. With men like that you can get a move 
on. Well, fire awayl Unluckily I’ve damned little time.” 

I tried to compress my impressions and opinions about 
Poland into a few brief sentences. 

So, na! You seem to be regularly bewitched by the 

feUows. Must say I like them best of all those Slavs. Better 

than the Czechs anyhow! So you think they’ll show a bit 
of sense, and agree to let their Kttle country be shifted just 
a bit to the East! Good, good! I’m just off hunting, and 
can take the opportunity to sound them. Now, tell me a bit 
more about the principal men. Can’t we manage a bit of 
pereonal influence somewhere. Confederation style perhaps, 
eh?” He made a graphic movement of his fingers, suggest- 
ing the handing over of money. 

I tried to make it plain that it seemed to me to be very 
doubtful whether any existing Polish territory would be 
voluntarily given up, at all events in the present early stage 
of mcipient rapprochement. I suggested that I must have 
given a mistaken impression by something I had said. In 
^y case, I had not intended to imply anything of that 

• what s doing, what’s doing, my boy?” ssiid Goring 

with sudden impatience. “You’ve just been telling me a long 
story of how the Poles might be ready to work with us 
against Russia. Well, the first condition for that is surely to 
clear up our reciprocal differences; or do you seriously 
propose to leave the Poles in possession of everything they 

ave ^occupied? Any idea of that sort is entirely out of the 
question.” ^ 

^ I replied that I felt that the .existing very delicate situa- 
tion needed to be gradually improved as the condition pre- 
cedent to any further action. 

“Rot,” he shouted, cutring me short. “We have no time 
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to .Ipse. With us or against. They’ve got to make up their 
minds^ and quickly.” 

I gave some indications of my idea of a Central European 
policy of federation, but he pounced on me. ‘‘A bit behind 
with what’s been going on in the world, eh? Partitioning 
of Europe? What’s your scheme? Western Powers, Central 
Powers, Eastern Powers? You ought to have been hawking 
your ideas, my dear sir, fifty years ago. Today it’s a bit 
late.” 

I said no more. Goring was keenly interested in the 
Polish question, and not only on account of the splendid 
hunting at Bielowicz. I do not know what were his reasons, 
but he was probably trying to reserve foreign politics still 
as his sphere, in addition to so much else. He obviously 
regarded it as his domain because he had been entrusted 
occasionally by Hitler with foreign missions. For a time 
there was a sort of universal tussle in Berlin among the pro- 
minent leaders as to who could bring Poland into the 
German camp. Goring had probably been trying to prove 
to Hitler that he was the only one who would really do it. 
Goebbels had had no particular success when he went to 
Warsaw. 

‘"Well,” he went on after a short pause, *'we’re to play 
the Great Elector for a bit — sit on the fence — ^with Poland 
or against her, with or against — eh? Or is it just the opposite 
you’re after?” 

He asked me then about Danzig and about his old friend 
Forster. As the interview came to an end, ‘^We shall see,” 
he said. **There is something we can do there. Only don’t 
be obstinately bound to a single course — adaptability, 
adaptability! You’re not so old as to have become slow- 
going already. Anyhow I shall keep my eyes open. And don’t 
make difficulties. They tell me you’re at loggerheads with 
Forster. Chuck it. He is stronger than you. You had a 
good start. Don’t begin losing ground!” 

That sort of fisticuffs politics was new to me then. . Tim 
conversation strengthened me in definitely writing off 
Goring as ah asset in our accounts- He was not, after all, 
what rumour had called him, the representative of the 
monarchists in Hitler’s camp— so I concluded, perha|:® 
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prematurely. He had, I inferred, no principles of any sort. 
He was against everything that is commonly regarded as 
broadly Conservative. He was, of course, equally against 
Marxism, whether Socialist or Communist. Yet the rumours 
that Goring was the one hope for a reasonable solution would 
not be silenced. He intended, it was said, to plunge Hider 
into the abyss at one of the next turns in the road. Were 
these rumours dehberately spread in order to inspire the 
anti-Nazis with confidence and make them talk, and so to 
discover the real opponents of the regime and their views? 
Goring was capable of a manoeuvre of that sort. He was 
ready to take on anything, and was not above putting 
people on the wrong track. 

I think there is more in the rumours than merely the 
machinations of an eminent agent provocateur. It may be that 
Goring too lacked only the courage to break away at the 
critical moment, just as the old Generals lacked it. He was 
not as bellicose as he affected to be: he had played a part 
in good earnest in the last war, and had no need of further 
laurels. He had also grown rich and powerful. Like the 
other arrivis of the party, he had only to lose, nothing to 
gain, from war. He began to dislike taking risks, especially 
in dealing with powerful elements in the party. He was 
not always spoken well of by the “Counts of the Gaue”: his 
lordly style irritated them. The more Hitler’s star rose, the 
more difficult and dangerous it became to attempt anything 
against the Fiihrer. The extent to which Goring began to 
grow easy-going and disinclined to move was revealed to me 
by a little episode involving a well-known big industrialist 
who had urged Goring to intervene on behalf of industry. 
Goring promised to do so, but did not, and finally, after 
waiting a long time, the industrialist asked why this was. 

‘'Ach!’^ said Goring, “you know, I have been on very bad 
terms with Hitler lately. Now I have just shown him my 
new works. He expressed his satisfaction to me so over- 
whelmingly, How could I spoil- his good mood and muck 
up my good stmding with him once more?” 

' He . had lost his confidence. The old independence was 
gone. , Goring, like others, had slid down imperceptibly 
rung by rung, while Hitler had been steadily going up. 
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Pe?*haps Hitler also knew something about him. Battles 
werb continually being fought out behind the scenes. Mean- 
while Himmler had grown in importance and improved his 
standing. Ribbentrop was in favour. New demigods were 
coming into the foreground. Hitler was surrounding him- 
self with military men. He no longer depended on his old 
experts for military and diplomatic questions. Even the 
most eminent of the old party comrade, formerly his 
closest intimates, now saw the Fiihrer in his aureole but 
seldom. They were no longer his equals; he was no longer 
merely primus inter pares. They were all far below him, and 
Hermann Goring with them. The members of Hitler^s 
private General Staff, those officers, smooth as eels, ingra- 
tiating, but entirely out of reach of any sort of influence, 
had almost entirely ousted the old ‘'^strong men” of the 
* ^victorious movement.” Hitler had betrayed his supporters 
a second time. Today the Wehrmacht^ the armed force of the 
Reich, was his party. He had chosen once more between 
party and Wehrmackt. He had decided once for all in favour 
of the military. Goring was becoming suspect. Perhaps the 
day would come when he would no longer be indispensable. 
He was sinking. No one heard of him any more. 

So it seemed. Is not this process under way, is it not 
perhaps already completed? Does Goring perhaps hang 
together with Hess? Did the two of them, perhaps, make a 
belated and unsuccessful attempt to prevent the wheel of 
ill-fortune from turning further? Did they fight for the 
party against the military, did they speak out for Germany 
against the infatuated Ftlhrer, who was leading the nation 
into the abyss? Did Goring try prematurely to obstruct 
Hitler amid his succession of conquests? The liquidator of 
the revolution is now in the background. 

Shortly before I finally left Poland, in the summer of 
1938, and went to France, I was given this account of 
Gdring’s plans: *Xet Adolf commit himself. He shall take 
over sole responsibility. He will have to act without the 
men who have done everything for him. A sort of general 
strike of the demigods. Then, take a firm line. Detain the 
Ftlhrer in safe custody. Then make a public proclamation: 
^AU must take their orders from me. Germany is in great 
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danger. The Fuhrer is showing signs of a grave malady. 
Any resistance will be ruthlessly stamped out.’ And -dien 
slowly right-about turn. Germany becomes once more a 
monarchy!” 

It was for that event of events, for the coup d’6tat, and 
not merely for war, that Goring had built up his air force. 
He had been made to give up his corps of sharpshooters 
and his formations of bodyguards. But against that loss he 
had so built up his air force that it could destroy the strongest 
opposition, the moment it showed itself, by means of light- 
ning blows. Its corps of oflBcers is said to be blindly loyal to 
Goring. It has its special formations, its flame-throwers, its 
tanks, its artillery. Coups d’etat are made today with the 
air force. Goring had the monopoly of the implement of 
the coup d’etat. Where and when he would carry it out, 
whether at Berchtesgaden, in the field, in Berlin, or in 
Munich, was immaterial. But one day he would do it! 

What a flight of the imagination! Was it all just a dream? 
Was the wish once more the father to these thoughts? Cer- 
tainly the plan had a snag: Hitler could always find men to 
do what others, more conscientious, more scrupulous, 
declined to do. That was the flaw in the reckoning. Thou- 
sands were waiting, their features distorted by ambition, 
for “their” hour, when they would at last be brought from 
obscurity into the limelight, to begin their great career. 

One thing is certain — ^that Goring did not expand the 
air force simply to fight Germany’s battles, but had the clear 
consciousness that he held in his hand a force which in its 
lightning speed of concentration was superior to any other 
combination of military forces in the arena of Germany 
hereelf. I have no knowledge of his military ideas. There 
were whisperings of gigantic plans. Goring, too, occupied 
himself with a new tactic of surprise and mass attack from 
the air. For him the air arm became the universal arm. 
It was no longer one among others. In any case it was 
entitled to supremacy. He had the ambition to make his 
General Staff the rallying point of the most modem tactical 
ideas. He spoke of air infentry, air artillery, air tank corps, 
and air pioneer corps — ^at a time when all these things 
sounded like tales from the Arabian Nights. There was 
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talk of three-dimensional and four-dimensional war. All 
strategical problems had become soluble — the conquest of 
Britain, of Africa, of Russia, of Asia. He talked of how, the 
time England tried to obstruct Germany, he '^vould 
send thirty thousand aircraft over London and convert 
it into a he<xp of ruins. Boastings of that sort were, of course, 
not to be taken sieriously. At bottom he was an Anglophile. 
He saw no reason why Britain and Germany need fight, 
‘"Only don’t madden England prematurely!” he often said. 
He blamed Hitler for blurting out in advance much too 
often eveiy thing he proposed to do. He cursed the “tom- 
foolery” of Mein Kampf. “He does nothing but make 
difficulties ^or us,” he said once. “I’m constantly being 
asked, ‘But it says this and the other thing in Mein Kampf, 
Haven’t we got to carry that out?’ What answer can I give 
to that?” 

His ideas in foreign policy were like all his ideas — primi- 
tive. But they were thoroughly concrete. His whole foreign 
policy led up to one single idea — ^first work our way vigor- 
ously ahead, and be armed against all possible combina- 
tions. Equally primitive was his Socialism. It was a sort of 
modern patriarchalism. The standpoint of the genial, 
paternal lord and master: the people have to be managed 
like a horse, a woman, and a recruit. First take a tight hold 
on the bit, and give a good blow of the whip eveiy’^ now and 
then. Then, when everything has gone all right, give ’em 
a bit of sweets tuff. “It’s footling, all this fear of the masses! 
The people want to be led. What they need is a strong 
hand. What they don’t want is to be asked and appealed 
to.” 

In his primitive love of possessions, he was against all the 
measures embraced in the term socialization. “Don’t come 
on me with your silly Socialist phrases,” he would shout at 
party comrades who talked of the end of “Capitalism.” 
“What is Capitalism? Gan you tell me?” He protected 
private enterprise, property, and good incomes, becai^ he 
himself depended on them. “We are busy here with poKtics, 
not with the Betterment of the World,” he woidd say. He 
recognized no economic laws. He considered that we can do 
what we like wdth economics. “You can stick, your head 
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through a wall,” he used to say, “if your skull is hard 
enough.” He had many bans mots of that sort “on tap.” 
“Airmen can do anything,” he said. “Now, just let me 
show you the things an old airman can do!” His repul^ 
pro-Semitism was connected with his love of prof*^rty- 
That made him look upon the clever Jewish busittess men as 
natural allies. In any case, he had not the slightest interest 
in the Jewish question. He regarded it as a stupid invention 
of Hitler’s, but he fell in with the business because there was 
nothing to be gained by getting excited about it. 

“Have you ever read biographies of great men?” he 
once said to an acquaintance of mine. “Mark you this: 
corruption is what they call the little slips — ^if a man’s 
caught, for instance, getting hold of a fur coat for his wife at 
less than the marked price. The big bugs get honorariums.” 

He had a very direct character, with immense confidence 
in the possibility of getting anything whatever done pro- 
vided it was attacked witli sufficient energy. This man 
secured and enjoyed to the full everything he coveted, even 
if it was playing with toys in a sort of belated boyhood, as 
with the little model railway on the floor of one of his 
palaces. Add to his greed for splendour, his pleasure in 
power, and his vanity, the pleasure in sport and also a good 
dose of sentimentality, and we have the picture of a man 
able like Danton to appeal to the imagination of the masses. 
Like Danton, he will be dragged one day by the Robes- 
pierre of our time to the executioner. To be followed by the 
new Robespierre before long. 

Can Goring escape that fate? Gan he forestall Hitler? 
Is it not already too late for that? He lulled himself too long 
into the belief that he was the strongest man in Germany. 
He could have been the master of Germany at any time. 
He was perfectly sure of it. “The revolution will be ended 
by m^!” But he did not move. And now the bull has lost 
his horns. 



EPILOGUE 


We parted outside the block of flats. It was late at night. 
A policeman was standing at the next street-corner. I had 
made up my mind to go abroad. I had been staying only 
a few days longer in Danzig City, to put my affairs in order. 
My friend, who had come to say farewell, had been one of 
my closest colleagues — a National Socialist of long standing. 
He had gone, like me, into opposition. 

“Now, you must give the people outside a bit of an idea of 
what this filthy business is like. The League of Nations has 
missed a great opportunity. Hitler would have had his first 
really big setback if they had been more alive. But the 
people seem determined to make Adolf a great man by main 
force.” 

I said it troubled me to be going, and leaving my friends 
behind there. “Difficult times are ahead of us.” 

“Well,” he said, squeezing my hand once more, '^auf 
Wiedersehm! We’ll meet in the German Province of the 
United States of Europe.” 

Wiedersehm” I said, and went indoors. It’s a long 
way, I thought to myself, as I mounted the stairs to my fiat, 
a long way to those United States. Was it high treason that 
the man had been talking? What had brought that old Nazi 
to such a revulsion in his ideas and aspirations? “We set our 
hearts on the wrong thing,” he had said to me upstairs; 
“Hitler has deluded us!” 

A little before this an old Social Democratic party official 
had left me. An intelligent, politically experienced man, in 
the printing trade. He had lost his job. The Nazis had 
refused to give him work. For months, while I was staying in 
Danzig for medical treatment and not going back to my 
farm, he had visited me almost every evening. He constantly 
brought “prohibited literature,” Konrad Heiden’s and 
Rudolf Olden’s books on Hitler, and many others. We used 
to have discussions. He had sound political judgment. He 
was not troubled about my former membership cS the Nazi 
party. “We must all keep together,” he said, “now.” 

He too had bid me farewell. I passed on to him all the 
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literature I still possessed. “Thank you,” he said, “it \vill 
circulate among us. Eager readers! They soak it up like a 
dry sponge.” 

We had discussed the situation once more, and the 
possibility of an early change. 

“Things will grow more serious in the future,” he said. 
“It stinks of war. I tell you Adolf will go to war. If the wise 
men of the West go on just calmly looking on, I can see the 
worst coming. Well, Herr Doktor, that’s your business now. 
If you don’t make the people see the truth in good time, we 
shan’t be much longer about it.” 

“My dear friend,” I said, “is not the only thing I can do to 
keep silent and make a modest fresh start with farming 
somewhere? For me, politics are finished.” 

“Ah, don’t say that,” said my friend eagerly. “That’s 
what they all say. In that case, what chance is there ever of 
any change? G. has married his secretary in his old age, and 
is doing nothing more. They broke his spirit in prison. 
Well, who else will there be? They all have their dreams. 
They all want to be President of the Senate. Nobody will do 
a thing.” 

“Can a man go against his own nation? Gan a man play 
the informer?” I rejoined. “Where is the line to be drawn 
between contemptible treachery and permissible struggle 
against what one regards as loaAsome?” 

“Now, don’t bring up those questions, you too, at the 
last moment. I hear that argument every day from my 
German Nationalist customers, when I take books to them. 
Herr Doktor, they will soon give in, and our Catholic Centre 
party too. Well, just tell me, who else is there left? If 
nobody will put a spoke in Adolf’s wheel, we may as well 
give up.” 

“Yes,’‘ I said, “in the West they are making the same 
mistake that we made. They underestimate what is going on 
here as we did. Or else they refuse to see it. They are 
shutting their eyes to it. Is it not incredible? We ourselves 
know by now that there can be no coming to terms with 
Nazism, Don’t, the others know that yet?” 

“Exactly,” replied my friend. “So we are jirst waiting, 
but not much longer. Our men, poor chaps, are falling away 
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round us. When I go now into the market and drop re- 
marks as usual — ^W'hispered slogans, you know what I 
mean, — a year ago, I can tell you, they spread like wildfire, 
but today scarcely anyone will listen any longer. ‘Shut your 
jaw,’ they say — old women! Already some of them have 
begun to defend the Nazis. ‘It’s all very well,’ they say, ‘but 
Forster and his lot don’t merely talk, like you.’ Herr 
Doktor, Herr Doktorl Not seldom I grow anxious and 
alarmed at the way the people are beginning to change 
their tune. Is it that they are afraid to be ‘agin the Govern- 
ment’? It all falls on us few who are left. What will be the 
end of it?” 

Very different had been the line taken by one of my 
farm workers a few days earlier, when I left my farm. He had 
driven me to the station. In the past he had been a Commu- 
nist official, an intelligent, conscientious man. He was a 
village craftsman, and as a Communist had been boycotted 
and compelled to work as a casual labourer. After that I had 
taken him on in a permanent job. For that he was grateful. 
While I was living in complete isolation on my farm after my 
resignation as President, he brought me his wireless set 
every now and then, fixed it up, and made me listen to the 
Moscow broadcast, which my own set could not get., He was 
clever with wireless. “Herr Doktor,” he would then say on 
a holiday evening, as if it was a thing of great moment, 
“today there is an important broadcast again. Shall I 
come along?” He would come along, and then, amid the 
whistling and crackling of atmospherics, we would catch now 
and then a few words, so far removed from one’s own ideas 
and hopes, and yet in a way familiar and moving, because 
they aimed at a freer and worthier existence. 

We had reached the station a little early for ray departure. 
In the windswept little enclosure, amid the pawing and 
stamping of the horses, he tried to put courage into me. 
“The Herr Doktor will have a difficult time,” he smd. “But 
the Herr Doktor must not lose courage, however rotten it 
may be. It will ail be different by and by. This is only a 
passing phase. Adolf won’t last long- We are ready. Then 
will come the true revolution. That is as .certain as any- 
thing can be. Adolf is doing the rough work for us. ; It is 
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bound to be so. Herr Doktor, remember what I am saying. 
However short or long his time may be, Adolf won’t last for 
ever!” 

We spoke of Russia’s future part, “War,” said my 
workman, “war, Herr Doktor, that is as sure as anything. 
They know it in Moscow. They are prepared. And then! 
This time we shall manage it!” 

He could see that this did not afford me much comfort, 
and had another try. “There is nothing for the Herr Doktor 
to fear. We shall not touch anybody. There will be no 
bloodshed. We are not Russians. We shall settle our 
account with the Nazis, eye for eye, tooth for tooth. We’ve 
got them marked down. But that’s all. Anything beyond 
that is fairy tales. You are leaving Warnau,” he went on. 
“That’s hard luck. But you have not been having much of a 
time. Nothing but trouble, and how to get together the 
money for wages and charges. I’m saying no more than the 
truth. The Herr Doktor won’t be offended? I’m only 
saying, what’s the good of such a big property? When it 
brings nothing but anxiety! Kulaks, Herr Doktor, won’t 
exist in the future. But for that very reason there’ll be 
peasant farmers, and each one shall have his own farm. 
Landless peasants — that doesn’t work. Our people know 
that perfectly well. And when we have achieved — ^got to 
that stage, the Herr Doktor need have no hesitation, but 
can come straight back again. You’ll have your twenty 
acres, I promise you, I assure you. You have got to have 
that, like each one of us. Then you can farm in happiness 
and content. That will give you time and leisure for studying 
and writing. Nobody will dream of interfering with you!” 

What has happened to that good fellow? I do not tmow. 
He brought up his children well. He was the most careful 
and honest of my workers. “We are all in the party,” he 
admitted to me once. “But we are just the same as ever. 
If the Herr Doktor knew how we have everything fixed up 
in readiness! When the time comes, we shall be on the spot!” 

It was early morning when I set out on foot for Danzig 
Station. My steps rang out on the pavement of the empty 
streets. The spies, official and amateur, were still in their 
beds. The policeman at the comer had gone. 
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.On that cold autumn morning I recalled these and other 
similar impressions and experiences of recent years. Old 
acquaintances had become strangers to each other, and 
strangers had become close friends. New friendships had 
grown up in entire disregard of conventional barriers, and 
bitter enmities were tearing families asunder. 

When I had crossed the near frontier into Poland, I 
breathed again. I had not been arrested. Not until later did 
I learn that I was to have been prevented from leaving. I had 
been fortunate in choosing so early a train. As the train pro- 
ceeded through the woods and heaths that had been familiar 
to me from my earliest childhood, all formerly Prussian and 
now Polish, I asked myself what it was that gave this revolu- 
tion its deep, indelible stain. Were all great historic crises, 
seen at close quarters, similarly horrible events, beyond con- 
temporary comprehension? It might be so. And yet that was 
an inadequate explanation. There lay something gruesome 
in the background, perhaps something unprecedented. 
Other revolutions had been scarcely less cruel and destruc- 
tive, All of them had been dominated by terror. But the 
wrongs done, the existing rights destroyed, were incidental to 
the effort to create a better and juster order. Here, however, 
the men at the head, cold and cynical, or irresponsible and 
mocking, or sceptical and without hope, were throwing 
away ail that distinguished man from all other creatures. 
They set out to be blonde or brown beasts, and that was 
what they were. Humanity had begun to lose its meaning. 

WTiere were the men who were standing out against thfa 
evil? Where was the other Germany? Was it only a fiction? 
Where were those who would overcome this revolution? 
WTiere was the great, patient people? Had only an individual 
here and there kept his senses? Did those meetings and talks 
that I had had offer any explanation at all? Where did the 
actual roots of this process lie? Where were ail the men of 
science, of art? Where stood the women now? What were , 
the churches doing? Where were all those honourable men 
who had stood for democratic fireedom? Had all these, 
elements merely gone brown by way of protective colouring? 
Was the colour less than skin-deep, did it need only a 
little scratching to expose die genuine reality of old? Or 
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were they all corroded from within, and had the whole 
spiritual and moral fabric of a great nation collapsed? " 

Those were the questions that crowded on me during my 
journey. But there begins another “saga.” 

Only as I approached my future place of refuge did I 
begin to realize how deeply I had myself changed durino- 
these experiences. It may be that we are all undergoing a 
vast process of cleansing. Cleansing or self-destruction. As 
those talks had proceeded, so these thoughts by the way 
ended — to quote the words of a political thinker of a 
hundred years ago— “in the poignant sharing of the sense 
of a time of peril, and in the recognition that all devices for 
delivery from it were alike open to grave objection!” 
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